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An Unhappy Family 


Some Observations on the Relationship between the Calvinist Ethic and 
Interpersonal Relations over Four Generations 


DAVID L. HATCH 
University of South Carolina 


MARY G. HATCH 
Columbia College 


I N HIS recent article on “Schizophrenia and 
the Family,” Theodore Lidz recognizes that 
while the family is not the only influence upon 
personality development, it provides what he 
terms “the most consistent—or consistently in- 
consistent—set of influences impinging upon 
the maturing child.’ 

Because of the increasing interest in the rela- 
tionship of emotional illness to family back- 
ground, we suggest the possibility of a relation- 
ship between the secularized ethic of Calvinist- 
Puritanism as it appears in many middle class 
American families and personality difficulties.* 

The substantive material for this analysis has 
been drawn from one New England family for 
which detailed information is available for four 
generations. This family seemed to represent a 
striking example of the preservation of the 
Calvinist religious teachings throughout several 
generations, and, although the last two genera- 
tions have abandoned any connection with the 


1 Theodore Lidz, ‘Schizophrenia and the Family,’’ Psy 
chiatry, 21 (February, 1958), pp. 21-24. 

2 Several recent articles which deal with the relationship 
between emotional illness and family relationships have been 
pertinent to this inquiry: Trude Tietze, ‘‘A Study of Mothers 
of Schizophrenia Patients,’’ Psychiatry, 12 (February, 1949), 
pp. 55-65. 

Suzanne Reichard and Carl Tillman, ‘‘Patterns of Parent- 
Child Relationship in Schizophrenia,’’ Psychiatry, 13 (May, 
1950), pp. 247-57. 

Nelson Foote, “‘Love,’’ Psychiatry, 
pp. 245-47, 

Nathan Ackerman, ‘“‘Interpersonal Disturbances in the 
Family,’’ Psychiatry, 17 (November, 1954), pp. 359-68. 

Theodore Lidz, Alice Cornelison, Stephen Fleck, Dorothy 
Terry, ‘‘The Intra-Familial Environment of Schizophrenic Pa- 
tients: Marital Schism and Marital Skew,’’ American Journal 
of Psychiatry, 114 (September, 1957), pp. 241-48. 

Theodore Lidz, Alice Cornelison, Stephen Fleck, Dorothy 
Terry, ‘“The Father,’’ Psychiatry, 20, no. 4 (November, 1957), 
pp. 330-42. 

Theodore Lidz, ‘‘Schizophrenia and the Family,’’ Psy- 
chiatry, 21, no. 1 (February, 1958), pp. 21-24, 

Daniel Prescott, ‘'The Role of Love in Human Develop- 
ment,"’ Journal of Home Economics, 44 (1952), pp. 173-76. 

Ruth W. Lidz and Theodore Lidz, ‘‘The Family Environ- 
ment of Schizophrenic Patients,’’ American Journal of Psy- 
chiatry, 106 (1949), pp. 332-45. 
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Congregational Church, their basic values are 
those of Calvinism.® 

Supporting our observations on the relation- 
ship between the Calvinistic Ethic and inter- 

rsonal relations is a psycho-socio-historical 

ypothesis which suggests that it is essential to 
have knowledge of several generations of a spe- 
cific kinship system if current emotional illness 
is to be understood. The writers have found no 
detailed analysis in professional literature which 
systematically interprets personal behavior by 
reference to social and cultural characteristics 
of a family system covering a span of four gen- 
erations or approximately 100 years. Serious 
mental illness is a long time in the making. 

Before outlining the history of the family 
and the lives of the members, it may be useful 
to recall the salient features of a religious ethic 
which has been widely influential in the United 
States. English Calvinism was early divided into 
the main branches of Presbyterianism, Congre- 
gationalism and Puritanism, Not only was it the 
destiny of Calvinism to extend the Reformation 
to the New World, but Calvinism is, without 
question, the chief force in the Protestant world 
today. What Europeans regard as “American- 
ism” has been, to a great extent, determined by 
the Calvinist tradition.* Orthodox Calvinist doc- 

% The Wheeler family (the identity of the family is dis- 
guised by use of this pseudonym) was originally observed in 
connection with a community study made in 1942-44 in cen- 
tral Massachusetts. (David and Mary Hatch, Under the Elms: 
Yesterday and Today, Syracuse University, 1949, pp. 1-231) 
After having left the family homestead near Plymouth, several 
branches of the family settled in or near the community of 
Hilltown. Extensive information was available through per- 
sonal interview, through direct observations, and through 
diaries, letters, and family records. Relatives and neighbors 
were living in the vicinity who could supply material seldom 
available through the family itself. We have maintained con- 
nections with members of the family over the following period 
of fifteen years, and have continued to collect information con- 
cerning the relationship between behavior of individual mem- 
bers and the family religious and ethical orientation. 

“Ernst Troeltsch, The Social Teaching of the Christian 
Churches, Translated by Olive Wyon, London: Allen and 
Unwin, 1950, Vol. II (pp. 461-1019), pp. 567-77. ‘‘In its (Cal- 
vinism’s) close connection with English and American racial 
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trine stated that certain souls were predestined 
for salvation by divine decree, that only the 
“Elect” could be saved, and that the identity of 
the “Elect” was revealed during life on earth 
by obedience to the Ten Commandments and 
by rigorous asceticism. 

The Calvinist was obliged to act as though 
he belonged to the elect. He was obliged to 
practice a rigorous piety, to renounce all that 
was “‘creaturely,” and to exercise unremitting 
self-control in every relationship. The standards 
of behavior which were imposed by the Calvin- 
ist Church were enforced within the family. In 
order to conform, the individual was obliged to 
abandon most of his spontaneous desires, his 
natural feelings and wishes, and give the a 
pearance always of being something which he 
was not. Deviance in any important aspect of 
life would mean ostracism from the Church, 
family, and the community. 

We shall attempt to show by reference to the 
individuals in a highly integrated Calvinist fam- 
ily, how consistent abandonment by the individ- 
ual of his own desires, and inclinations in favor 
of ascetic controls from outside leads to dis- 
turbances in the integration of the self-system 
(relationship of the individual to himself), in 
his relationship with others, and in his rela- 
tionship to work. 


SUMMARY OF WHEELER FAMILY SINCE 1870 


General knowledge of this family is avail- 
able from the early 17th century. Dependable 
and detailed information has been gathered and 
interpreted beginning with the marriage of Cal- 
vin and Charity in Capetown, Massachusetts, in 
1870, and extending to the present. This cou- 
ple had nine children of whom seven lived to 
maturity. 

The segment of Wheeler kinship system pre- 
sented above and analyzed in this paper is com- 
posed of the “original” conjugal unit: Calvin, 
Charity, and their seven grown children, of 
whom four boys and one daughter married. 
Two daughters never married. Three of these 
five marriages produced a total of eight chil- 
dren, six of whom reached maturity and mar- 
ried, Nineteen children were born to these six 
family units. This four generation case history 
of the Wheeler family therefore includes a de- 
scription and interpretation of twelve conjugal 





peculiarities and institution, however, it has merged with and 
to some extent produced that political and social way of life 
which may be described as ‘Americanism.’ It is obvious that 
today this ‘Americanism’ has an independent existence, which 
is almost entirely divorced from a religious basis of any kind.’’ 
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units, each having one spouse who was a direct 
descendant of Calvin and Charity. 

Calvin, the head of the family, in the 1880's, 
kept a general store in Capetown where the 
family lived in strict accordance with principles 
of the Congregational Church. Charity was the 
“perfect,” self-sacrificing, hard-working, ‘‘de- 
voted mother.” Calvin was the stern, just, and 
righteous parent, who pursued his occupation 
with rigorous discipline and honesty, A tragedy 
occurred in this “model” family when it was 
discovered that Calvin, the Town Treasurer, 
appropriated for personal use, $5,000 from 
town funds, Following this revelation Calvin 
committed suicide. Within a few months, ties 
with Capetown were severed; Charity moved 
with her children to a larger town near Bos- 
ton. The eldest son, with the encouragement of 
the mother and the determined pressure of the 
three sisters, assumed economic responsibility 
for restoring the family to respectability. The 
overpowering sense of “falling from grace” 
place inordinate demands upon 2!l members of 
the family, especially the boys. ‘The Wheeler sis- 
ters, known as the “three pious sisters” in Cape 
town, continued to preserve the sacrosanct ap- 
pearance of propriety by encouraging personal 
sacrifice and intense personal ambition in the 
younger siblings. Unremitting manipulative 

ressure of the sisters led to the early economic 
exploitation of the eldest son in order to assure 
the specialized training and occupational suc- 
cess of the three younger sons. 

Wesley, the oldest of the boys, suffered from 
asthma and violent temper outbursts as a young 
man. After marriage and a series of occupa- 
tional failures, he gave up all serious effort to 
earn a living and withdrew into invalidism ac- 
companied by long spells of depression. His 
wife supported him economically, physically and 
spiritually without assistance from his own 
brothers and sisters. Wesley's marriage was 
childless. 

Sam, the second Wheeler boy, was a “born 
storekeeper.” Well-liked as a youth and adult, 
he assumed the early ig, eget for the eco- 
nomic support of the family following the 
death of Calvin, the father. Limited education 
restricted his occupational opportunity to rou- 
tine clerical jobs, His marriage, following an 
indecisive fifteen-year courtship, was childless 
and ended in tragedy when Sam murdered his 
wife and then committed suicide. 

Ray, the third boy, antagonized his father 
by early rebelliousness. His intense ambition to- 
gether with financial help from Sam made it 
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ssible for him to be the first member of the 
amily to graduate from college. He married, 
attended graduate school, and after public school 
experience became a college professor. He had 
three children. A sudden increase in income 
brought about by royalties from elementary 
texts destroyed Ray’s financial equilibrium. 
When his and Beth’s children were in high 
school and college, Ray's alternating periods 
of gloom and exhilaration became more acute. 
Over a period of twenty years this husband and 
father of a “model family” adopted a mistress. 
During this pre his mistress received the 
larger part of his substantial income. Chronic 
attacks of migraine headache and stomach dis- 
order became severe after a final and dramatic 
quarrel with his mistress. After this exposure 
Ray lived only two more years in extreme re- 
tirement. 

The youngest boy, Dan, little influenced by 
a demanding father, was brought up by his 
mother and older sisters. College was a spree 
for Dan. An early “forced” marriage prior to 
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—— —Sibling Relation 
—Biological Descent 


@ & —Deceased in Infancy 
or Youth 


graduation created a family sensation which 
“broke his mother’s heart.” A boy born shortly 
after the marriage was the only child. Dan’s 
wife was never welcomed into the family. Dan 
took a job in Canada where he became suc- 
cessful as a salesman and later as a sales man- 
ager in a roofing company. Excessive drinking 
terminated regular employment and shortly after 
fifty he was unable to fulfill occupational re- 
sponsibilities because of alcoholic tendencies. In- 
creasing spells of depression and loneliness ac- 
companied his forced retirement. 

Sarah was the oldest of the “three pious 
sisters,” all of whom had the reputation in 
Capetown of being “moral in thought, word 
pr deed.” Following the death of Charity, the 
mother, Sarah assumed much of the responsi- 
bility for maintaining a semblance of family 
solidarity. Being unmarried and energetic, she 
was able to maintain an active correspondence 
with members of the family. For years she kept 
a written record of the “yearly progress” and 
personal achievements of the brothers and sis- 
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ters and their children. This report was read 
each Thanksgiving at the family gathering. 
Sarah separated herself from any intimacy with 
her saan and sisters, seeming to sense that 
she would “love” her relatives more if she did 
not know them. 

Frances, the other unmarried sister, su 
ported Sarah in maintaining rigorous standards 
of moral conduct among members of the 
family. Following limited teaching experience 
in home economics she became alumnz sec- 
retary of a girl’s church-related preparatory 
school. In this capacity she was able to capitalize 
on a certain superficial friendliness and en- 
thusiasm for “culture.” Intensely ambitious, 
Frances was not able to stand up in competition 
and at forty-five, developed a nervous heart con- 
dition which forced an early retirement to semi- 
invalidism. 

Mamie was the only sister to marry. She had 
four children; two died in childhood, Mamie 
was unable to cope with disappointments and 
losses which occurred during her married life. 
Si, her husband, less successful in her eyes than 
her brothers, found it increasingly burdensome 
to withstand her “unhappy comparisons.” He 
suffered spells of depression and insomnia. He 
suffered a cerebral hemorrhage before he was 
65, and was shortly thereafter committed, by 
his wife, to a state mental hospital where he 
lived only a few months. 

An understanding of the social process by 
which the Calvinistic ethic was internalized and 
the consequent strains on the children and 
grandchildren of Calvin and Charity explains, 
in part, the development of characteristic self 
conceptions among the members of the Wheeler 
kinship system. There is, we believe, a rela- 
tionship between this attitude about themselves, 
their social relationship and the meaning of 
work. We will discuss each of these three re- 
lationships. 


THE CALVINIST’S RELATIONSHIP TO HIMSELF 


Calvinism stated that it was the nature of 
God to give salvation to some and to prepare 
destruction for others. No one could choose 
whether he would belong to the elect rather 
than to the damned. No one could be sure of 
salvation, but the doing of good works was the 
outward sign of inward grace. Among the Cal- 
vinist-Puritan sects, this seeking for signs of 
grace has led to the practice of self-examination 
and systematic evaluation of one’s own virtues. 
Stated in another way, the Puritan thinks of 
himself as a creature predetermined for good or 
bad. His life will be simply the expression of 
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what he is destined to be. An individual who 
is certain of membership in the elect need never 
change; he can make no mistakes. Since error 
is a sign of the condition of eternal damnation, 
there is no possibility of forgiveness. 

This static view of human pet.ionality rules 
out the idea that life is a process of learning 
and striving in which the goal is the striving 
itself. The concept of the predetermined nature 
of the individual is in opposition to the ideas of 
personality as a product of development.5 

In order to evaluate himself, the Puritan 
tends to count his successes and achievements 
and list his possessions. He does the same thing 
when he wishes to make an estimate of the 
importance of others. Self-esteem comes to be 
the sum total of certain kinds of attributes. The 
male members of the Wheeler family will tell 
a new acquaintance in one way or another: “I 
am important because. . . .” There follows a 
list of their college records, occupational posi- 
tions, salary, and real estate holdings. 

The need to be perfect and right in every 
instance leads not only to the advertising of 
actual accomplishments, but to pretense about 
the qualities and achievements which one does 
not have. The male members of the family 
resent any challenge to their pretensions. Their 
anger seldom find overt expression, as was the 
case with Ray who often had a sick headache 
the day after a colleague questioned him. Pete 
could not work for a man who had reprimanded 
him. Parents in the family likewise attempt to 
maintain the appearance of absolute rightness 
before their children. The Wheeler children 
learned at an early age not to ask questions. One 
of the consequences of this need for absolute 
rightness has been the limitation of number and 
quality of relationships with others, The Wheel- 
ers are cautious in selection of friends, and also 
in the degree of familiarity which is permitted. 

Members of the Wheeler family seldom take 
into account their own personal limitations, They 
demand of themselves that they do more things 
in a shorter time and more perfectly than any- 
one else can. Dick, immediately after gradua- 
tion, embarked upon an elaborate program of 
graduate work in addition to a regular teach- 
ing job; exhaustion and abandonment of the 
program of study was inevitable. Phillips ex- 
pected to carry on a full-time job, manage a 
family expertly, and do outstanding research. 

5 Nelson Foote, of. cit., p. 246. ‘The most basic finding 
of recent social science is undoubtedly the novel proposition 
that human nature, conceived in terms of personality, is a 
cultural product, subject to a continuous process of re-creation 
and development.”’ 
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Disregard of limitations of time and energy have 
led to disaster rather than to re-evaluation of 
personal potential. 

In orthodox Puritan doctrine there is no pro- 
vision for error. Instead of becoming a learning 
experience and a point of future reference, a 
mistake or failure is ineradicable. There is only 
one way of dealing with failure. The indi- 
vidual must ‘‘forget’’ or disown the error. He 
must avoid persons, places, all reminders of the 
misfortune, and he must create a plausible ac- 
count which places the blame on anyone but 
himself. The Wheelers never forgive them- 
selves for falling short in any respect. Dan 
and Kay never admitted their premarital rela- 
tions, but they spent their lives trying to eradi- 


cate this episode in their experience, Sue has . 


been sensitive about her school record, and has 
developed the explanation that she did not go 
to college because she did not wish to make 
demands upon her family, Both Phillips and 
Pete have developed accounts of occupational 
failures which emphasize opposition and jeal- 
ousy on the part of rivals. 

Not only the individual, but the family as 
well, develops effective methods of obscuring 
any “disgrace.” The explanations emanate, in 
most cases, from Sarah, and are further con- 
firmed and added to by others. Events are re- 
shaped and guilt is reallocated to conform to 
the myth of family superiority and solidarity. 
Failure and error are, for the Wheelers, non- 
productive. Consequently, there tends to be 
repetition of the same difficulties in interper- 
sonal relations and in work practices. 


THE CALVINIST’s RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHERS 


The story of Christian’s quest for salvation 
in Pilgrim’s Progress contains much of the Cal- 
vinist teaching about the purpose of life; it, in 
turn, molded the thinking of many genera- 
tions of Puritans, including the Wheelers. It 
will be recalled that Christian is told that his 
city will be burned and there can be no escape 
for the sinners within it. Christian runs from his 
home, leaving his wife and children to destruc- 
tion.® 

Like Christian, the Puritan is alone. He is 
isolated from all others, including his intimate 
family members, by suspicion of the “sinfulness” 


® Christian is urged by Evangelist to escape: ‘‘Fly from the 
wrath to come!—‘‘Now, he had not run from his own door, but 
his wife and children perceiving it, began to cry after him to 
return; but the man put his fingers in his ears, and ran on 
crying, Life! Life! Eternal Life! So he looked not behind him, 
but fled towards the middle of the plain.’’ John Bunyan, The 
Pilgrim’s Progress, New York: The MacMillan Company, 
1948, pp. 5-318, p. 25. 
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of others. The ministers in Capetown warned 
their congregations that one could never be sure 
of anyone else; one’s own wife, or brother or 
friend might belong to the “damned.” The 
internalization of such teaching through several 
generations has contributed to a certain aloof- 
ness and gmoney among the Wheelers. 
They resist familiarity from outsiders ; with their 
own family there is constant reserve and watch- 
fulness. Intense sensitivity to criticism is coupled 
with alertness on the part of each individual 
to the faults of others, A Wheeler saying was: 
“The smoke of the damned is the enjoyment of 
the blessed.” 


Relationships within the Family: Husband-Wife 
Relationship 

Ordinary Christian teaching has discouraged 
intercourse outside marriage; however, Calvin- 
ism demanded from the beginning the extirpa- 
tion of erotic and emotional elements from the 
sexual experience.” 

In the Wheeler family love or passion is re- 
garded as dangerous. There are a number of 
cases known to the family in which promising 
boys have ruined their careers by falling in love 
with the “wrong kind” of girl. Eros is recog- 
nized .as a disrupting force,—a threat to the 
well-organized family, and every possible pre- 
caution is taken to guard children against emo- 
tional love affairs. 

For the second generation (Wesley, Sam, Ray, 
Dan and the “pious sisters”) any type of sexual 
experimentation was absolutely forbidden. Only 
Dan deviated, and his premarital affair was the 
source of a life-long ostracism for him and for 
his wife. In the third generation the intense 
goal-orientation of the boys precluded social life 
with either men or women. Pete (the son of 
Dan and Kate) had no intimacy with girls until 
after graduation from college. Like Pete, Phil- 
lips and Dick attended a men’s college in an 
isolated community and had limited opportuni- 
ties of dating girls. Dick says they were told not 
to play kissing games in school years because 
they were “very silly.” Once or twice the 
Wheeler boys had dates during college; how- 
ever, they had no money to spend on girls, and 
they felt that their time could be invested to 
better advantage. “Fooling around with girls is 

TErnst Troeltsch, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 809. ‘*‘The life of 
sex is not to be used for enjoyment but for the deliberate 
procreation of children.’’ Both Catholicism and Lutheranism 
had believed that the Church should tolerate enjoyment of 
the sexual experience as an element of sensuality resulting 
from Original Sin. In the Puritan community, marriage is for 
the procreation of children to serve the church and the 
Christian community. 
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like casting your pearls before swine,” Phillips 
stated. Both Dick and Phillips regarded them- 
selves as broadminded about sex, and they were, 
in theory, not opposed to a certain amount of pet- 
ting, provided one did not become emotionally 
involved. Phillips, who majored in biology, 
stated that petting was probably a good way of 
disposing of troublesome feelings in order to 
clear the way for single-minded application to 
professional objectives. “Love is just a matter of 
propinquity,” was Ray's opinion often repeated 
to the children. There is no indication that the 
boys or girls of the third generation conceived 
of sexual experience as a unique expression of 
affection and mutuality. At best the boys thought 
of it as a combination of vitamin pill and tran- 
quilizer which could be regulated to enhance 
one’s occupational potential. 

The eeler boys have married, to judge 
from their remarks, because it was expected, and 
also because a man with a family is regarded by 
employers as a better risk. Wives are chosen as 
occupational assets, The Wheelers expect a 
wife to be thrifty, hard-working, and active in 
community organizations for the promotion of 
her husband's prestige. 

If there is a certain amount of exhilaration in 
the first months of a Wheeler marriage, it soon 
gives way to the pressure of business. The 
Wheeler boys lose little time settling down to 
work after the honeymoon. The conflict between 
the wife’s desire for affection and the husband’s 
desire for advancement has resulted in strain in 
every one of the third generation marriages. 

The men of the family think that their wives 
and children have their reward in being related 
to a successful man. The wife is expected to live 
for the husband’s job and to find her satisfac- 
tion in promotions and salary increases. The 
possibility that the man works to support his 
family and to give his wife and children security 
and satisfaction does not occur to these am- 
bitious husbands, 

The women in the family are expected to 
have a reasonable number of children (no more 
than three), and they are then supposed to 
settle down to managing the household and 
attending meetings of school and church organi- 
zations, Women in the family are discontented. 
As wives and mothers they receive slight recog- 
nition. Loving and caring for a family is not 
thought of as productive. The most significant 
achievement for a woman in the family is to 
possess a successful husband who has made 
money.® 

® The mothering role of the wife is not important in any 
generation of the Wheeler family. This lack may be related to 
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The attitude of the second generation toward 
the spouses of their own sons and daughters 
coincides with the emphasis of the Calvinist 
family upon the parent-child relationship rather 
than upon the husband-wife relationship. There 
is no case of wholehearted acceptance by the 
Wheelers of the marriage partner of son or 
daughter. The in-law is an outsider and remains 
so, accepted provisionally on the basis of 
achievement and possessions. Sons-in-law and 
daughters-in-law are freely criticized, blamed for 
deficiencies in the upbringing of children or in 
the fulfillment of household duties. Above all, 
the Wheelers feel that they are the unlucky 
victims of in-laws who are over-dependent. The 
illnesses of in-laws are regarded as a particular 
affront to the family. When Ray learned that 
his son-in-law had developed ulcers, his only 
comment was: “How could he get ulcers! He 
never does anything except lie around.” 


Parent-child relationship 

Lacking a strong affectional tie between hus- 
band and wife, the children are the center of 
attention for both parents, The individual moves 
from the rdle of son or daughter in the family 
of orientation to becoming a parent himself. For 
each member of the Wheeler family the impor- 
tant emotional ties are to parents, and later to 
one’s own children.® 

From earliest childhood Wheeler children are 
made aware of their obligation to please their 
parents. Children are matched against one an- 
other, and the impression is that a child is 
valued by his parents to the extent to which he 
does things the family can “be proud of.” There 
is a tendency for parents to determine the spe- 
cial abilities of each child and plan his future 





the low esteem traditionally accorded by Calvinism to women. 
It is also related to the absence of love in Calvinist religious 
ethic. In this connection we refer to the conclusions of a recent 
study of the fathers of schizophrenia patients. ‘‘The mother’s 
ability to mother and to be secure in mothering cannot be 
divorced from the support she gains from the father and his 
ability to share her with the child.’’ Theodore Lidz, Alice 
Cornelison, Stephen Fleck, Dorothy Terry, ‘‘The Father,’’ 
Psychiatry, 20, no. 4 (November, 1957), pp. 330-42. 

® This lack of ties of priority in the husband-wife relation- 
ship may be viewed as dysfunctional in contemporary middle- 
class kinship system. This view is supported by the following 
statement by Talcott Parsons: ‘‘The most immediate con- 
sequence (of the structural prominence of the conjugal family 
and its peculiar isolation) lies in the structural significance of 
the marriage relationship. Ego, by marriage, that is by com- 
parison with other kinship systems drastically segregated from 
his family of orientation, both from his parents—and their 
forebears—and from his siblings. His first kinship loyalty is 
unequivocally to his spouse and then to their children if and 
when any are born.’’ Parsons, Talcott. Essays in Sociological 
Theory: Pure and Applied, Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 
1949, p. 239. 
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in such a way as to capitalize on his talents for 
the benefit of the family. This system has re- 
sulted in vast misconception, since the judg- 
ments are made too early and without real 
understanding of the wishes or abilities of the 
child. Ray and Beth, Dan and Kate, displayed 
excessive pride in achievements of children; 
however, there was little feeling for the needs 
of the children. In no case is there tolerance for 
trial and error in the young person’s quest for 
a sexual partner or for appropriate occupation. 
The parents in the family are impatient for their 
children to gain recognition. For the boys in 
the third generation there has been no allowance 
of time or money for making mistakes.’° 

Demands for “moral” behavior were made by 
parents upon children in all generations. All 
words, jokes and allusions to sex were under an 
interdict. According to Dick, sex simply did not 
exist in a “nice” family. Jokes relating to sex 
were never told, there was no discussion of 
moral questions, or even of news items which 
might involve explanations of sex. The boys 
learned the usual terminology from boys at 
school, but they would never have mentioned 
such words at home. On several occasions, 
through the school, the Wheeler boys received 
formal instruction in the physiology of sex. The 
impression was given by these semi-moralistic 
lectures that sex and disease were closely as- 
sociated. As Dan stated: “If you play with fire, 
you're liable to get burned.” 

The children were made aware of the impor- 
tance which parents attached to exemplary be- 
havior while visiting relatives, Virtue consists 
in making a good impression on the right peo- 
ple. Deviation from the established patterns of 
behavior was punished by “shunning.” The 
extreme disappointment of the parents expressed 
through silent disapproval was a deterrent 
throughout childhood. Mild forms of rebellion 
on the part of children in both the second and 
third generations were treated in such a way 
that the child was forced to choose between con- 
tinuing in his own way or cleaving to the de- 
mands of the family. Independence wou!d imply 


% Reichard and Tillman, of. cit., p. 256. The observers 
concluded that the pathogenic factor common to all the rela- 
tionships described was the child’s failure to receive genuine 
love. ‘By genuine love we mean a strong personal attachment 
to another person and a liking to be near them, which included 
a large portion of altruistic devotion to their growth, matura- 
tion, welfare, and happiness.”’ It is noted that many children 
studied had received pseudo-love, a pretense of affection which 
covered basically selfish demands or bribes to secure conformity. 
“In no case did we find a proper respect for the individual's 
need to be himself, and an acceptance of him in his own 
right.” 
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loneliness and loss of “love” ; while cleaving to 
the family would bring security, esteem, and 
acceptance. 

Throughout the period of growing up the 
Wheeler child has been told by parents not only 
what he must do but how he should fee/ about 
doing it. Pete, Phillips, and Sue not only did 
what they were expected to do, but they “liked” 
what they were supposed to like. 


Sibling rivalry 

_ Since parents in the Wheeler family tend to 
base their own sense of superiority upon the 
achievements of their children there is excessive 
attention to occupational promise and there are 
inevitable comparisons by parents of the achieve- 
ments of their growing children. The more 
highly endowed and aggressive children receive 
more commendation and approval from parents. 
Children vie with one another for marks in 
school, for honors in college, and finally for 
impressive salaries. The system of relationships 
within the family is not unlike the hierarchy of 
the elect and the non-elect; there is just so 
much room at the top and each individual hopes 
to be first in the good graces of the parents. In 
the Wheeler family, in both second and third 
generations, there has been a constant bargain- 
ing for favor with parents. At the same time 
the children attempt to impress the outside 
world by presenting family distinctions as well 
as individual achievements. Thus there has de- 
veloped a large degree of ambivalence among 
the siblings. To a certain extent they need and 
value one another; yet they compete with and 
resent one another. Thus in the second genera- 
tions, the surviving members profess great affec- 
tion for one another; yet they make destructive 
revelations about one another. Ray frequently 
complained to his sisters that Dan “drank,” and 
did not pay his debts; he complained that his 
sisters were “old reactionaries.” The sisters told 
their brothers’ wives about their brothers’ moral 
deviations and bad dispositions. 

The family reunions, visiting, and exchange 
of birthday cards would suggest a high degree 
of intimacy. The illusion is cherished by the 
family itself that they love one another de- 
votedly. The brothers and sisters habitually 
refer to one another as “dear Ray,” “dear 
Fanny,” or “dear, departed Sam.” Sue, who has 
come to think of herself as the guardian of 
family cohesiveness, camplains that her broth- 
ers’ wives take her brothers away from the 
“closeness” of the family. The fact is that the 
members of the family have very little knowl- 
edge of each other and do not at all compre- 
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hend the personal disappointments and strug- 
gles of the others. 

The lack of trust in other members of the 
family is indicated in many ways. Each brother 
or sister is alert to discover weaknesses in the 
others; at the same time each one is careful to 
maintain a position of invulnerable aloofness. 
No one in the Wheeler family ever confides 
any failure or ete wary to another. When 
Phillips’ girl friend broke her engagement to 
him, . told no one, and no one dared offer 
any consolation. 

Children in the family learn very early not 
to give themselves away, particularly to their 
own siblings. A failure or disappointment would 
be remembered and used. The maintenance of 
an irreproachable exterior becomes a first con- 
cern, Dick says he never conceived of his aunts 
or uncles or even of his mother and father as 
having personal lives. To the children they ap- 
peared as entities, self-sufficient and unerring. 
In the older generation this pretense ended in 
tragic ways, Sam never indicated to his brothers 
that he was in financial and personal difficulty, 
and rather than ask for cae he committed 
suicide. Beth never complained to her children 
about her state of health because it was thought 
to be a disgrace to be unhealthy. 

The imperviousness of the family to the needs 
and feelings of those who are close to them 
permits harsh judgments, and also permits the 
making of excessive “claims.” Overt hostility, 
argument, or recriminations never occur. Mem- 
bers of the third generation could not recall any 
instances of a quarrel between parents, between 
aunts and uncles, and few among themselves. 
It has been a point of family pride that they 
all “got along.” 

Since there is a taboo against outward quarrel- 
ing, the Wheelers have developed some special 
mechanisms for conveying hostility. The more 
obvious expressions of anger and resentment are 
through shunning, and through praising rivals. 
More complicated is the practice of punishing 
an offender by placing him in a difficult situa- 
tion and then blaming him for being in trouble. 
The success of this maneuver depends upon 
finding the weakness of the victim, and then 
creating a situation in which the victim will 
ensnare himself. The Wheelers point out in 
every case that they are only being “just.” 


41 The observations of Izette De Forest are suggestive of 
the source of Wheeler hostility: “this angry protest or re- 
venge lies buried deep beneath the childhood attempt to ad- 
just with loving, or even slightly rebellious, reaction to the 
parents’ insistent molding of his personality.’ Izette De 
Forest, “‘The Self-Dedication of the Psychoneurotic Sufferer 
to Hostile Protest and Revenge,”’ Psychiatric Quarterly, 24, 
no. 4 (November, 1950), pp. 706-09. 5 
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Relationship to persons outside the family 

The most casual conversation of the Wheelers 
impresses the outsider with the number and 
celebrity of their “friends.” Sarah and Fannie 
frequently referred to their “hosts of friends,”’ 
and they always kept count of the number of 
Christmas and birthday cards they received. 
Mamie talks about her many “dear friends” in 
the town and in the church. The men in the 
family are expert at dropping names of well- 
known persons with whom they are on a first- 
name basis. There is a feeling that a large circle 
of casual admirers is like a vote of confidence. 
Inquiry into these ‘friendships’ reveals no more 
than a superficial acquaintance, often a single 
introduction. In reality both men and women 
avoid any relationship which might lead to 
familiarity or to obligation. 

All the boys of the third generation have 
ptided themselves on the number and quality 
of their associations; however, no one of their 


‘friendships has ever involved sharing of con- 


fidential information, loaning of money, or shar- 
ing a traditional holiday. In every case there is 
evidence that the relationship is primarily for 
the advantage of the Wheeler boy. 

Persons outside of the family are rated by 
their possession of property and by their oc- 
cupational status. So-and-so owns a house in a 
certain suburb, or has just been promoted to a 
certain managership. There is no suggestion of 
interest it: the person himself or awareness of 
unique qualities of personality. Individuals may 
be “worth-while” or “going places,” or they 
may be “on the way out.” The Wheelers mani- 
fest irritation with peculiarities and differences 
in others. The women especially have no pa- 
tience with other women who are in any way 
unorthodox ;—who, as they say, are “a little 
odd.” 

The friendships of the Wheelers are con- 
tingent upon their usefulness, and are always 
terminable. Like their relationships with their 
own family, friendships are lacking in warmth 
and spontaneity. Outside the family, as within 
it, the individual seeks to preserve his position 
of unassailable superiority. 


THE CALVINIST’S RELATIONSHIP TOWARD 
Work 


“Work is good for the soul” was a Wheeler 
maxim instilled in the boys and girls of every 
generation. Over and above the accumulation of 
property and the attainment of prestige, success 
in an occupation has had a special moral value 
for the Calvinist. Systematic labor in a recog- 
nized occupation is believed to 5 people out 
of trouble. Throughout the life of every indi- 
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vidual, it is his systematic work which dis- 
tinguishes him. The pursuit of occupation has 
brought rewards to several of the family, but 
it is not money in itself or the things which 
money can buy that commands the lifelong 
dedication of the Wheelers. To them the tangi- 
ble rewards of occupational achievement are the 
outward sign of moral superiority. If the younger 
generation would not be likely to designate 


their occupational successes as the mark of God’s 
favor upon them they nevertheless derive from 
achievement a conviction of belonging to an 
elect.?? 

Children in the Wheeler family were trained 
in a kind of religious devotion to daily tasks. 
The sons and daughters of Calvin Wheeler 


13 Both Troeltsch and Max Weber deal with the histori- 
cal development of the religious duty of labor in the ‘‘call- 
ing.’’ Troeltsch points out the similarities between the Lu- 
theran and Calvinist views: ‘‘The Calvinist ethic shared the 
Lutheran view about work, to which it assigned a high value, 
regarding it as the practical exercise of a calling appointed 
by God, and therefore as Divine Worship; it also regarded 
it as a method of self-discipline end of diverting evil desires. 
Both Caivin and Luther advocated labour as a universal 
duty, and abolished manasticism and nendicancy.”’ Ernst 
Troeltsch, Op. Cit., p. 641, Vol. II. . . Lutheranism saw in 
devotion to the calling an expression of love of one’s neigh- 
bor; Calvinism raised the exercise of labor to a religious duty 
in itself. (Ernst Troeltsch, Op. Cit., Vol. II, p. 609.) ‘Since, 
however, the Sphere of one’s calling provided both scope and 
a method of discipline for this intramundane asceticism, the 
idea of the ‘calling’ itself here gained a new and specifically 
emphasized significance, which distinguished -it not only from 
the Catholic, but also from the Lutheran conception. . .. 
From the economic and social point of view the consequences 
of this conception of the ‘calling’ were extraordinary. It 
raised the ordinary work of one’s profession (within one’s 
vocation) and the ardour with which secular work was pre- 
sented to the level of a religious duty in itself; from a mere 
method of providing for material needs it became an end 
in itself, providing scope for the exercise of faith within the 
labour of the ‘calling.’ °* ‘‘For the Puritan labor is asceticism, 
and if, as is often the case, this labor brings rewards, they 
are not to be enjoyed for personal ‘indulgence, but are to 
be regarded as a sign of God's blessing. Ernst Troeltsch, 
Vol. II, pp. 647-48: ‘‘Labor is ascecicism, an asceticism which 
is absolutely necessary. Profit is the sign of the blessing of 
God on the faithful exercise of one’s calling. But labour and 
profit were never intended for purely personal interest. The 
capitalist is always a steward of the gifts of God, whose 
duty it is to increase his capital and utilize it for the good 
of Society as a whole, retaining for himself only that amount 
which is necessary to provide for his own needs.’ Weber 
emphasizes the rational and methodical character of the 
Puritan’s labor in his vocation. Max Weber, The Protestant 
Ethic and the Spirit of Capitalism. Translated by Talcott 
Parsons, 1948, 1-292, p. 161: ““The Quaker ethic also holds 
that a man’s life in his calling is an exercise in ascetic 
virtue, a proof of his state of grace through his conscientious- 
ness, which is expressed in the care and method with which 
he pursues his calling. What God demands is not labour in 
itself, but rational labour in a calling. In the Puritan con- 
cept of the calling the emphasis is always placed on this 
methodical character of worldly asceticism, not, as with 
Luther, on the acceptance of the lot which God has irre- 
trievably assigned to man.”” 
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pursued lives of almost monastic regularity. 
Each child had a set of tasks which occupied 
every hour of the day. The lists of “chores” 
written out for each child by Charity show that 
no one was allowed more than one half-hour 
during the day for himself. The boys worked 
in the store, and the girls worked in the house. 

Each child in the second and third genera- 
tion was encouraged to save for future educa- 
tion. Every penny went into a bank account. 
However, the important reward of day-in-day- 
out diligence was the sense of moral superiority 
which it brought. Praise was bestowed upon 
the faithful worker. The one sign of approba- 
tion which Ray ever gave his sons was—‘“They 
will see a job through no matter how much they 
hate it.” In order to win the approbation of 
parents and neighbors a child was obliged to 
pursue a course of undeviating conscientiousness 
in his “chores.” The nature of the work was 
not the important thing; what mattered was 
consistency, thoroughness, and perserverance. 
There is no evidence that parents attempted to 
guide children into work which would suit 
their endowments or temperaments, nor is there 
any indication that they preferred to see their 
boys doing work which would eventually help 
them in a chosen occupation. Children were 
expected to learn the method and habit of hard 
work. The moral obligation to work constantly 
was so firmly instilled, even in the children of 
the third generation that it has been impossible 
for them as adults to do anything with pleasure 
which can not be in some way classified as 
“work.” No one of the family ever reads for 
pleasure, although they all think of themselves 
as “cultured.” Dick mentions that if he ever 
started to read a book for pleasure, he was sure 
to think that it would be better to read a book 
which related to his profession, and as a result 
he did not read at all. Phillips often quarreled 
with his wife over his practice of using every 
minute to advantage. On evenings off, he read 
journal articles instead of going to a movie; 
on Sunday he read the New York Times book 
reviews: “I can’t afford to waste a minute.” 

The boys of the third generation worked 
during summer vacations from the time they 
could push a lawn mower. The money earned 
was placed in the bank for use in securing an 
education. “I can never remember spending a 
cent for a movie or ice cream,” says Dick. “I 
used to see the other boys drive off to the lake 
to swim, and I can recall a sense of sadness, 
but I assured myself that mowing my twelve 
lawns would somehow be better in the long 
run.” 

In the Puritan community of Capetown there 
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seems to have been a recognizable relationship 
between persistent pursuit of one’s occupation 
and the winning of — of significant others. 
A storekeeper did not have to be aggressive or 
ingenious in developing new sales techniques; 
if he worked and saved, he would eventually 
accumulate a small capital. Most of the people 
who mattered in the community shared the same 
orientation toward work, and the ritualist could 
feel secure in his work practices. Charity and 
her daughters were sure they were virtuous in 
always working. But they were the last of the 
family who had this assurance. Beginning with 
the sons of Calvin who had to compete in the 
outside world, there was a conflict between what 
they had been taught to think right, and the 
actual practices of business in the cities to which 
they moved. After the family left Capetown, 
they were obliged to oy in an aggres- 
sively competitive system. The ritual of hard 
work and thrift were no longer rewarded. Wes- 
ley and Sam worked hard and received no rec- 
ognition ; they both became intensely embittered. 
Ray and Dan soon abandoned all but the pre- 
tense of persistent work; they both adopted 
short cuts to success which involved misrepre- 
sentation of themselves and the exploitation of 
others. The boys of the younger generation have 
either modified their habit of methodical, un- 
discriminating drudgery or they have become 
angry and disillusioned. 

Throughout the working lives of the men 
of the second and third generations there are 
certain conspicuous tendencies, Above all, they 
work in order to secure a position of superior- 
ity over their fellow man,—particularly their 
relatives and neighbors. This idea would seem 
to be related to the Calvinist doctrine that the 
elect work because it is their nature to carry out 
the will of God, and they are rewarded by the 
outward accumulation of material goods, The 
ritualistic pursuit of one’s vocation has been 
somewhat modified; however, the emphasis is 
still upon unfailing diligence and accumulation 
of tangible rewards rather than upon the pursuit 
of an occupation as a creative expression of the 
unique talents of the individual. Pete, Phillips, 
and Dick have all changed occupation in re- 
sponse to what they thought were better op- 
portunities in another field. Pete has worked as 
a college administrator, an insurance salesman, 


a book salesman, and electrical appliance sales- - 


man. Dick admits that he had not the slightest 
idea why he entered teaching except that it was 
a way to earn some money right after gradua- 
tion. There is no indication that the boys of this 
family enjoy their occupations. 
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If material rewards are a sign of blessing 
upon the faithful workers, then failure, too, 
a a moral “page pen The fear of failure and 

impossibility of accepting lack of occupa- 
tional icuiaredsens have = major iciieoe 
for both men and women in this family. There 
has been more failure than success partly be- 
cause of _— of inappropriate goals. There 
seem to be several responses to severe disap- 
pointment connected with occupation: pretense, 
withdrawal, and vindictiveness. An air of agres- 
sive prosperity was characteristic of Dan dur- 
ing the years in which his job was precarious; 
Ray was in the habit of enlarging upon his pro- 
fessional achievenents, Sam and Wesley with- 
drew from the family because they felt so keenly 
the stigma of occupational failure.1* 


CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 


To comprehend psychiatric disorder as a 
process, it is essential to view the family as a 
type of social system with its own dynamism. 
This necessitates knowledge of system con- 
tinuity for several generations of family values, 
standards, and behavior. 

We have described and interpreted the be- 
havior of members of one kinship system ex- 
tending over a period of four generations, This 
family illustrates the thesis that personality diffi- 
culties are inherent in the Calvinistic ethic. 
When internalized, this ethic predisposes the in- 
dividual and the family to succumb to additional 
internal and external social and cultural strains 
which may arise. 

The Wheelers have been schooled since 
childhood to live for future rewards. Originally 
this life orientation was related to the belief in 
predestination and membership in the elect. One 
did not work or live simply for the sake of 
living, but rather to demonstrate by rigid ad- 
herence to a moral code that one belonged to 
a spiritual aristocracy recognized as such by 
the community. 

For the Calvinist-Puritan there is no regard 
for the uniqueness of the individual or for the 
possibility for growth. The Calvinist must prove 
that he #s what he zs not. 

The child in the Wheeler family learns that 
he must work hard to get into college; then he 
must work hard to secure professional status 
and a position in the community, His work is 

% Occupational success or failure are felt to have moral 
implications. Since recognition and reward are evidence of a 
moral superiority, so failure is in a sense a judgment of 
the person as a whole. Joseph D. Lichtenberg, ‘*Prognostic 
Implication of the Inability to Tolerate Failure in Schizo- 
phrenic Patients,"’ Psychiatry, 20, no. 4 (November, 1957), 
pp. 367-69. 
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not primarily a means of earning a living or of 
using his talents; it is a means for securing 
rewards which imply superiority over relatives 
and neighbors. The Wheeler boys and girls 
learn to cultivate people who are “worth while.” 
The Wheeler boy marries a “suitable” spouse 
and goes through a reasonable sex routine in 
order to beget two children—and also perhaps 
for therapeutic reasons associated with his career. 

The result is indefinite deferrment of feeling. 
Having devoted their early years to disowning 
their real wishes and desires, they are without 


the capacity for spontaneous anger or love. 

As one of the Wheelers said before he died: 
“I sometimes think I would have been better 
off if I had been like Ed Murdock. All his 
life he has gone fishing whenever he felt like 
it, and if he felt like taking a day off, he did. 
At least he had a good time.” 

When they come to the end, few of the fam- 
ily have ever done anything they wanted to do. 
They have conscientiously done what they did 
not want to, and they have very little to show 
for their trouble except their secret rage. 
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IN PRIOR studies the association of back- 
ground characteristics—such as race, religion 
and education—to the decisions of agency sam- 
ples of unmarried mothers to surrender or keep 
their babies has been examined. Some findings 
were sufficiently striking to suggest that further 
study might establish empirical relationships 
that would make it enone to identify persons 
in terms of their likelihood of making a par- 
ticular decision. This _ alert practitioners 
serving such clients to differential problems, es- 
pecially where decisions appear to differ from 
those predicted. The first purpose of this paper 
is to examine another set of cases and to sug- 
gest in more general terms the implications of 
the empirical relationships that now appear to 
be reasonably stable. 

A second purpose is to report associations be- 
tween a series of personality and attitude meas- 
ures and the decision to keep or surrender the 
baby. In the prior studies certain personal 
characteristics rated by caseworkers appeared 
to have some association with the decision. Here 
we report relationships based on test response 
data obtained before the birth of the baby. 
Such information, not usually available, has 
intrinsic interest and adds as well to knowledge 
about the unmarried mother’s decision.? 

As a third purpose, this paper presents 
changes reflected in these same measures before 


1H. J. Meyer, W. Jones, and E. F. Borgatta, ‘‘The De- 
cision by Unmarried Mothers to Keep or Surrender Their 
Babies,’’ Social Work, 1 (April, 1956), pp. 103-09. H. J. 
Meyer, E. F. Borgatta, and David Fanshel, ‘‘Unwed Mothers’ 
Decisions About Their Babies: An Interim Replication 
Study,’’ Child Welfare, 38 (February, 1959), pp. 1-6. 

2 Unmarried mothers who kept and surrendered their 
babies were compared on the California Personality Inven- 
tory in C. W. Vincent, “‘Unwed Mothers and the Adop- 
tion Market: Psychological and Familial Factors,’’ Marriage 
and Family Living, 22 (May, 1960), pp. 112-18, and C. W. 
Vincent, Unmarried Mothers, New York: The Free Press, 
1961, Chapter VII. 
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and after delivery of the unmarried mother's 
baby. Without a comparison of unmarried 
mothers and other mothers, it is not possible 
to determine whether giving birth out of wed- 
lock is accompanied by psychological effects dif- 
ferent from those accompanying legitimatized 
motherhood. Nevertheless, information about 
any changes accompanying the experience is of 
interest to those concerned with management of 
psychological problems of the unmarried mother. 


BACKGROUND CHARACTERISTICS AND THE 
UNMARRIED MOTHER’S DECISION 


The empirical relationships found in the 
series of studies can be interpreted briefly by 
reference to general theories about American 
society. In broadest terms, the relationships can 
be viewed as reflecting a conflict between the 
dominant values and mores of American so- 
ciety, on the one hand, and opposing values 
of relatively unassimilated subgroups or sub- 
cultures and of deviant individuals, on the 
other hand. The dominant values of American 
society, phrased simply, include a negative view 
of births outside of wedlock. To illustrate from 
one subgroup, Negroes in America can be as- 
sumed to suppoit the ideal of having children 
within the legally constituted family unit, but 
this ideal is Lager not so strongly held 
as it is within the society as a whole. Such an 
assertion is not totally circular (i.e., Negroes 
hold the ideals less strongly because there is 
more illegitimacy) since it rests on evidence of 
historical tradition and also on analysis indicat- 
ing that, even when such important factors as 
education and socio-economic class are con- 
trolled, some aspects of behavior are left unex- 
plained and must be attributed to the “culture” 
or common behavior of the group. Raising eco- 
nomic and educational levels of any group 
may constitute an important change, but it does 
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not automatically change the values of the group 
in regard to such things as orientations of pleas- 
ure, friendship, dating, courtship, and mar- 
riage. However, as the subculture becomes more 
integrated, its values may be expected to ap- 
proximate the dominant values of the general 
society. This explanation would fit the ex- 
perience at one social agency® in respect to de- 
cisions of its Negro clients. In 1954, 83 per cent 
of the Negro clients kept their babies. In 1956, 
the proportion was 76 per cent. In the 1957- 
1959 sample, the percentage had fallen to 62. 
During the same period, the proportion of white 
clients who kept their babies fell from 38 per 
cent in 1954 to 21 per cent in the current 
sample. Over a five year period, the differential 
between Negro and white clients was reduced 
by three per cent. Other explanations, such as 
changes in agency policies and increases in 
adoption outlets, are also possible, of course. 

As decreasing association between subgroup 
membership and deviance occurs, predictions for 
the general society may be expected to apply 
equally for Negroes. Such is not the case at 
present, and we therefore consistently find that 
Negro unmarried mothers, in comparison to 
white mothers, keep their babies rather than sur- 
render them. The explanation for this difference 
need not assume any innate peculiarities of these 
Negro mothers. The status of the Negro in the 
total society produces a number of compelling 
social pressures. Thus, even if a Negro girl 
wishes to surrender her baby for adoption, in 
addition to subcultural norms imposed on her 
or internalized by her, social, economic, or 
legal barriers may make it impossible for her 
to do so, Our only assertion is that it is effi- 
cient, at this point in history, to predict that 
Negro unmarried mothers will keep their babies 
to a greater extent than white unmarried 
mothers. 

Our earlier studies found four background 
variables most useful for predicting the dis- 
position decision of white unmarried mothers: 
age, education, and religion of the mother, 
and marital status of the putative father—the 
male involved in the relationship. Agen 
clients who were young, more highly educated, 
and of non-Catholic religion tended to sur- 
render the baby for adoption, It also appeared 
in these earlier studies that when the putative 
fathers of the babies were unmarried, the 

Youth Consultation Service, New York City, from 
which the present data are obtained as well as data for 
earlier years, We gratefully acknowledge the cooperation of 
the director and staff in this research. It was conducted 


while more extended research on adolescent girls was in 
progress, supported by a grant from Russell Sage Foundation. 
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mothers tended to surrender, but this appears 
to be a less relevant variable for predictive pur- 
poses than the other background characteristics. 

Consideration of the marital status of the 
putative father was suggested by the theory that 
when a girl has relationships with a man who is 
unavailable for marriage, she will, upon be- 
coming pregnant, perpetuate her deviance for 
the same psychological reasons that led to her 
situation by tending to keep rather than sur- 
render the baby. In the absence of consistent 
evidence for this theory, however, we prefer 
to give attention to more direct social and psy- 
chological variables. 

Although by no means invariant, there is a 
consistent relationship between the Catholic 
religion of an unmarried mother and the tend- 
ency to keep the baby. Our data are insufficient 
to explore why this is so. Like Negro girls, 
Roman Catholic girls might be considered to 
come from a cultural subgroup of American 
society. We might speculate that girls from 
Catholic backgrounds have accepted obligations 
of natural motherhood as more compelling than 
restoration of single status. Perhaps this reflects 
strong religious beliefs associated with sex, mar- 
riage, and motherhood, or with retribution and 
responsibility. Perhaps it reflects differential 
ethnic values deriving from national origin be- 
cause Catholics are more likely to be of recent 
immigration than Protestants. Our previous 
studies do not, however, support the oo 
tion that the association between professed 
Catholic religion and keeping the baby is a re- 
flection of socio-economic status because it 
occurs even when social class is held constant. 
Whatever the explanation, the — rela- 
tionship has persisted throughout the series of 
studies and constitutes a predictor, even though 
not a determiner, of the decision about the baby. 

Education, particularly at the college level, 
is associated with surrending the baby. A direct 
and obvious interpretation of this relationship 
might suggest that keeping the baby constitutes 
a handicap to continuation of a normal educa- 
tional, occupational, and marital career. Sur- 
render of the baby represents the only means 
by which a girl, socialized through years of 
education, can remain consistent with general 
American values of marriage and motherhood. 

Younger ages are associated with surrender of 
the baby. At the youngest ages, subadult status 
minimizes individual choices and subjects the un- 
married mother to the imposition of adult con- 
trol more likely to conform to the general value 
system. The older the unmarried mother, the 
more free she is to express subcultural or per- 
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sonal values by keeping the baby. Similarly, 
the younger the unmarried mother, the less 
likely that the attributions of adult inde- 
pendence will occur to inhibit a return to the 
more normal non-mother status. 

In the historical sense, these predictive vari- 
ables are almost certainly transitory. With 
secularization of knowledge, any subcultural 
values that may exist for Catholics with res 
to unmarried motherhood are likely to change 
in the direction of the more general value sys- 
tem. A similar change can be expected fee 
Negroes. If values become more homogeneous, 
it appears that in the long run most unmarried 
mothers will return to their non-mother status 
by surrendering their babies. If this is the trend, 
race, religion, age, and education will eventually 
have but trivial potency as predictors of the de- 
cision, It may simply be predicted that un- 
married mothers will seek to surrender the baby. 

It may be further suggested that reduced in- 
sulation of subcultures will lessen whatever sat- 
isfactions might be obtained from coniormity 
to subcultural values. If the basic proposition is 
accepted that, in general, conforming behavior 
yields more total satisfaction—social as well as 
psychological—than nonconformity, the general 
societal norm will be more widely accepted. 
When norms conflict, in the absence of sub- 
cultural isolation, it is more likely that the 
general norm will be accepted. If surrendering 
their babies becomes recognized by the un- 
married mothers as a general norm, keeping 
the baby can be expected to become less and 
less satisfying. 

We postulate surrender of the baby as a 
general norm for a number of reasons. In the 
first place, there is little evidence that the status 
of unmarried motherhood is more acceptable 
now than formerly, Further, widespread ac- 
ceptance of contraception may be expected to 
reduce further any tolerance for “accidental 
pregnancy” among the unmarried. We would 
presume also that other means—such as abor- 
tion—of returning to non-mother status would 
become more widely acceptable. The trend 
toward secularization, as already mentioned, 
would point in the same direction with respect 
to surrender of the baby as the general norm. 
Accompanying this, emphasis on individual 
careers, rather than on continuity and main- 
tenance of family and communal traditions, 
would discourage unmarried mothers from 
keeping their babies. Finally, there appears to be 
sufficient infertility among married couples to 
provide a ready market for adoption of babies 
surrendered by unmarried mothers. 
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Although we e the general norm of 
surrender, we do not imply that subcultural, 
family, and individual factors may not result 
in some deviant behavior in respect to the 
unmarried mother’s decision. What we insist 
is that until there is, in actuality, such a gen- 
eral norm, background factors now associated 
with the decision are likely to predict better than 
more individual or psychological variables: As a 
consequence, studies of psychological factors as- 
sociated with the decision should be interpreted 
with caution unless background factors—es- 
pecially race, education, religion, and age— are 
taken into account. Put another way, psychologi- 
cal factors may more appropriately be in- 
prs pron for the light they throw on general 
and subcultural norms than as psychological 
explanations for the decision, 


THE PRESENT SAMPLE 

Over a three-year period, the unmarried 
mothers who were clients at a non-sectarian, 
private social agency in New York City were 
studied. The agency offers casework services to 
adolescent and young adult female clients. Most 
of them were known to the agency for one to 
four months prior to delivery of the baby. In- 
formation was obtained for a large proportion 
of these clients, as well as from caseworkers, 
through tests administered both before and after 
delivery. The clients for whom information 
is lacking appear not to differ from the usual 
clientele of the agency. The sample, obviously 
not representative of all unmarried mothers, 
is composed of persons from a wide range of 
socio-economic levels and a variety of geographi- 
cal and subcultural backgrounds. 


PREDICTION FOR BACKGROUND CRITERIA 


Of the total sample studied (113 clients), 
20 per cent were Negro and 80 per cent were 
white. The proportion of Negro unmarried 
mothers keeping their babies was 62 per cent, 
smaller than our earlier studies found but 
nevertheless significantly greater than the 21 
per cent of whites who kept their babies.® 
Thus, in accord with prior experience, we may 
conclude that the prediction that Negro girls 
will keep their babies can be made with some 
confidence.* The small number of cases here 
precludes detailed examination of other char- 


*The sample will be described in detail by Wyatt C. 
Jones in his doctoral dissertation submitted to the Depart- 
ment of Sociology, New York University. 

© Statistical significance in this paper corresponds to 
satisfaction of the .05 level with a symmetric hypothesis test. 

© See footnote 1, above. 
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acteristics of the Negro unmarried mothers in 
our sample, and hence our subsequent analyses 
will be confined to whites only. Furthermore, 
the prior studies have not yielded factors that 
would improve the prediction for Negro un- 
married mothers, 

Using the 90 white clients who constituted 
our sample for this analysis, we have made a 
“test” that includes the variables of age, edu- 
cation, and religion. For this purpose, young age 
(under 17 years of age), non-Catholic religion 
(rather than Catholic), and some college edu- 
cation (rather than less education) are taken 
as predictors that the unmarried mother will 
surrender her baby. While the fact of being 
white is a substantial predictor in itself, since 
71 of the total 90 in the sample surrendered, 
a more efficient prediction can be made for 
such groups of the sample using these addi- 
tional variables. Thus, if two or three of these 
criterion variables are present, 23 out of 24 un- 
married mothers surrendered their babies. If 
none of these variables is present the probabil- 
ity is 40 per cent (8 out of 20) that the baby 
will be kept. If only one of the criterion vari- 
ables is present, the results are more ambiguous, 
36 surrendered and 10 kept their babies. These 
results are consistent with our previous studies. 


PERSONALITY CHARACTERISTICS AND THE 
DECISION TO KEEP OR SURRENDER 


Unlike information about background char- 
acteristics, prior quantitative data based on 
personality or other psychological variables 
have been scarce. Only recently, for example, has 
Vincent published some data using the C. P. I." 
We therefore examined such variables in our 
study to see which differentiate unmarried 
mothers, prior to the birth of their baby, with 
respect to the decision. For the 90 white clients, 
fesponses to a _ sentence completion test 
(MAST),® the Cattell 16 Personality Factor 
Test,® and a checklist of items about feelings and 
problems have been analyzed for this yp oon 

Personality characteristics measured through 
the MAST. Of the 11 MAST scoring categories, 
only one discriminated between the mothers 
who surrendered and those who kept their 

‘Vincent, op. cit. . 

®The MAST (Make a Sentence Test) items, scoring and 
cross-validation are described in Borgatta, E. F. (in col- 
laboration with H. J. Meyer), ‘‘Make a Sentence Test: An 
Approach to Objective Scoring of Sentence Completions,’’ 
Genetic Psychology Monographs, 1961, 63, pp. 3-65. 

*R. B. Cattell, D. R. Saunders, and G. Stice, Hand- 
book for the Sixteen Personality Factor Questionnaire (1957 
Edition), Institute for Personality and Ability Testing, 1602 
Cc do Drive, Champaign, Illinois, 1957. 
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babies. This was the scale indicating paranoid 
responses (MAST 1). Significantly more 
mothers who kept their babies had scores above 
the median cutting point for the variable. With 
scores of 0-3, 41 of 71 mothers surrendered; 
with scores of four or more, 14 of 19 mothers 
kept their babies. 

Several other scoring categories seemed to 
indicate differences, but none achieved the sig- 
nificance level.1° The largest additional differ- 
ence is an association of MAST 8, Anxious, 
with keeping the baby. 

The Cattell 16 Personality Factor Test. Five 
of the personality factors were significantly 
associated with the decision to keep or surrender 
the baby. Scores for girls who kept their babies 
would characterize them as: “insecure, anxious” 
(0 score), “tense, excitable” (Q, score), ‘‘emo- 
tional, unstable” (C score), “dull, low capacity” 
(B score), and “submissive, mild” (E score). 
In contrast, those who surrendered their babies 
could be described as : “confident, unshakeable,” 
“phlegmatic, poised,” “mature, calm,” “bright, 
intelligent,” and “dominant, aggressive.” Thus, 
unmarried mothers who kept their babies, in 
comparison with those who surrendered them, 
tended to be: (a) lower in intelligence, (b) 
lower in ego strength or emotional stability, 
and (c) more submissive. 

Discussion of personality characteristics. The 
constellation of personality characteristics de- 
scribing the unmarried mother who keeps her 
baby implies general immaturity and this is 
the same conclusion suggested by earlier exam- 
ination of caseworker ratings of unmarried 
mother clients in another social agency.2 Those 
who ultimately surrender the baby can be de- 

% The scoring categories for the MAST sentence com- 
pletion test are listed as follows: 1. Paranoid, 2. Hostile, 3. 
Assertive, 4. Annoyed, 5. Conventional, 6. Avoidant, 7. 
Depressive, 8. Anxious, 9. Self-Analytic, 10. Hypochondriac, 
and 11. Optimistic. 

The data analysis follows several arbitrary decisions that 
tend to minimize the possibility of interpreting spurious 
findings. For example, in the MAST analysis, the variables 
were dichotomized prior to analysis to give two most nearly 
equal halves. The 16 PFT variables were trichotomized with 
the two central scores comprising the ‘‘moderate’’ category, 
and then were further dichotomized on the same principle 
as the MAST. An example of a dichotomy in the form of 
L vs. MH is the Low group versus the Middle and High 
groups. 

11 The scoring categories of the Cattell 16-PFT are as 
follows: A. Warm, sociable, B. General intelligence, C. 
Emotional stability, E. Dominant, aggressive, F. Talkative, 
enthusiastic, G. Conscientious, persistent, H. Adventurous, 
I. Sensitive, L. Suspecting, M. Eccentric, unconcerned, N. 
Sophisticated, polished, O. Anxious, insecure, Q:. Experi- 
menting, critical, Qs. Self-sufficient, resourceful, Qs. Con- 
trolled, and Qs. Tense, excitable. 

13 Meyer, Borgatta, Fanshel, of. cit., p. 3. 
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TABLE 1, RELATIONSHIP OF DISPOSITION 
DECISION TO RESPONSES ON SELECTED 
CATTELL SCORES AND SELF-ASSESSED 
PROBLEM STATUS, WHITE ONLY 








Responses Scores Surrender Keep Totals 





Emotional LM 42 17 59 
stability (C) H 29 2 31 


LM 48 7 $s 
H 23 12 35 


50 , sor 
12 33 


Intelligence L 27 13 40 
(B) MH HH 6 8650 


Anxiety 
(0) 


Tension LM 
(Qs) H 21 


Dominance L 39 17 56 
(E) MH 32 2 34 


Many 11 39 
Few 43 8 S51 


Ability to take Well 5 57 
care of problems Trouble 14 33 


Totals 71 19 90 


Number of prob- 
lems indicated 








scribed as exhibiting greater intelligence, in- 
dependence and emotional stability, less anxiety 
and tension, and less feeling that others make 
things difficult. These are characteristics that 
might be associated with greater competence 
than the contrasting characteristics of those who 
kept their babies. 

These findings are in general agreement with 
those of Vincent who compared 71 unmarried 
mothers who surrendered their babies with 
34 who did not.1* These unmarried mothers 
were clients of two social agencies in California. 
Using the California Personality Inventory, 
Vincent found that those who released their 
babies for adoption had significantly higher 
scores than those who kept them on subscales 
grouped as measures of poise, ascendency .and 
self-assurance; measures of socialization, ma- 
turity and responsibility; and measures of 
achievement, potential and intellectual efficiency. 
They did not differ significantly on measures of 
intellectual and interest modes (psychological- 
mindedness, flexibility, feminity). Vincent in- 
terpreted these findings and some question- 
naire responses as suggesting that unmarried 
mothers who keep their babies have minimum 
positive identification with individuals or social 
groups from whom traditional sex norms and 
the stigma of an out-of-wedlock child could 
be meaningfully communicated. Stating im- 


3 Vincent, op. cit. 
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pressions from the data about the mothers who 
surrendered, Vincent says: “They had a posi- 
tive identity with and acceptance by parents, 
adults, peers or social groups which served to 
communicate and maintain a meaningful aware- 
ness of the stigma attached to iliegitimacy.”™* 
This is in essence similar to our suggestion of 
subcultural deviance as an explanation of the 
relationship of background characteristics to the 
decision about the baby. 

Such an interpretation is suggested for several 
reasons. One might expect that young women 
with less social maturity are either less aware 
of the norms of the general society, or less able 
to resolve subcultural conflicts of values in ac- 
cordance with such norms. It might be, however, 
that these are individual traits associated with 
prior deviance, and, hence, with continued de- 
viance in the decision to keep the baby. It 
should be noted that, with regard to the dis- 
position of the baby, most of the girls in this 
sample are known (from other data) to have 
followed the intention they indicated at the time 
of testing. Therefore, personal indications of 
anxiety, tension, and similar feelings might be 
a consequence of rather than an anticipation of 
the decision to keep. In this sense, a decision 
to surrender (in keeping with a more normal 
future for single women) might be reflected 
in our measures as less disturbing and as pro- 
ducing less anxiety and tension, 

The idea that those who surrendered were, on 
the whole, somewhat better adjusted or felt 
more competent in the face of their situation 
is supported by responses to a short checklist of 
attitudes toward problems and other circum- 
stances. When asked the simple and direct ques- 
tion: “How do you feel?”’, 46 of the 90 
clients answered “very well’ or “excellent,” but 
among those who eventually surrendered their 
babies, the proportion giving these responses 
was slightly higher (although not statistically 
significant) compared to those who eventually 
kept their babies. Similarly, those who sur- 
rendered gave somewhat more favorable re- 
sponses when asked if they felt better at present 
than two months earlier, but, again, the differ- 
ence did not achieve statistical significance. 
Likewise, those who ultimately surrendered were 
slightly more likely than the other category 
to say that they were getting along very well 
with family and friends. 

Table 1 may be interpreted in keeping with 
the idea that surrender of the baby is asso- 
ciated with maturity and competence, and that 


4 [bid., p. 117. 
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this in turn is related to conformance with the 
general norm of surrendering the baby so that 
legitimate non-mother status is restored. The 
proportion of those who indicated that they 
had many problems was smaller for those who 
smear than fo those who kept their babies. 
A higner proportion (statistically significant) 
of the group who surrendered also expressed 
confidence in their ability to take care of their 
problems in the future. These findings suggest 
more secure and confident attitudes on the part 
of those who surrendered than of those who 
kept. Realistically, those who surrender have 


fewer problems to face in the future precisely — 


because keeping the baby constitutes continued 
and visible deviance as well as increased eco- 
nomic and other responsibilities. The more ma- 
ture may be expected to recognize this. 

When we ask whether variables associated 
with the disposition decision are those to be ex- 
pected from the general theory of subcultural 
deviance, we conclude that this is a plausible 
interpretation. Because of the small size of our 
sample, we cannot examine personality and at- 
titudinal variables holding constant the social 
background characteristics found to be predic- 
tive of the decision. But we would surmise 
that the differences in personality measures 
would reflect the background characteristics we 
consider indicators of subcultural variation. 


COMPARISON OF PERSONALITY MEASURES 
BEFORE AND AFTER BIRTH OF BABY 

It is of further interest to examine the data 
about personality and general feelings of the 67 
white unmarried mothers who completed tests 
both before and after the birth of their babies. 
Without comparative data for married mothers, 
we must interpret the findings with caution be- 
cause they may simply reflect changes associated 
with having a baby. However, since there is rel- 
atively little systematic information yet available 
on this subject, the findings for unmarried 
mothers may be suggestive. 

On the sentence completion test, only the 
measure of optimism (MAST 11) discrimi- 
nated with statistical significance the before and 
after scores (Table 2). Mothers were higher 
on this score after the birth of their babies. 

It should be remarked that if surrender and 
keep groups are held separate, this shift in the 
score persists. Indeed it seems to persist even 
when the following caseworker ratings are 
held constant: satisfaction with the decision, 
degree of adequacy in resolution of the prob- 
lem, attribution of responsibility for the prob- 
lem, or rating of emotional health after the 
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TABLE 2. RELATIONSHIP OF PREGNANCY 
TERMINATION TO RESPONSES ON 
SELECTED MAST SCORES AND CAT- 
TELL SCORES, WHITE ONLY 








Before After 


Scores delivery delivery 


Responses 





Optimistic 0-8 42 27 
(MAST 11) 9 or more 25 40 


Withdrawn 0-1 24 30 
(MAST 6) 2 or more 43 37 


Talkative LM 61 47 
(F) H 6 20 


LM 19 34 
H 48 33 


Sensitive 


Critical L 44 31 
(Q) 23 36 


L 39 26 


Sophisticated 
(N) 28 41 





Total 67 67 





delivery. In other words, from a general point 
of view, unmarried mothers tend to be more 
optimistic once the baby is born and this appears 
to be independent of other considerations. 

With regard to a comparison of pre- and 
post-test data on the MAST 6 (Withdrawn) 
score, there is not quite a significant difference 
(Table 2). The direction of the shift, however, 
was interesting and led to more intensive an- 
alysis. In particular, it was found that among 34 
persons who were satisfied with the decision 
in their disposition of the child, according to 
the rating of the caseworker, there was a sig- 
nificant shift towards less withdrawn responses 
on the post-test. Two or more withdrawn re- 
sponses were made by 23 mothers before de- 
livery but by only 15 after delivery. This shift 
seemed to be emphasized in persons rated favor- 
ably in terms of: constructive resolution of the 
problem, emotional health, and adequate psycho- 
logical functioning. For persons not satisfied 
with the decision, there was a slight (but not 
statistically significant) trend in the opposite 
direction. 

Four of the Cattell 16 Personality Factor Test 
scores appear to itidicate shifts in the period 
from before to after delivery (Table 2). On 
their first tests, the unmarried mothers were 
characterized on these scores as ‘‘glum, silent” 
(F), “sensitive, effeminate’ (I), “conserva- 
tive, accepting” (Q,). Significant increases were 
recorded in the following scores: “enthusiastic, 
talkative,” “tough, realistic,” “experimenting, 
critical.” The Cattell N score, which measures 
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the naiveté-sophistication dimension, also 
showed a significant shift towards the sophisti- 
cated pole of the continuum. It was noticed, 
however, that the shifts are in two directions 
from the pre- to the post-period. Those who 
are high and those who are low on this score 
tend to move toward the center. On the “before 
delivery” tests, 15 were moderate and 52 were 
high or low; on the “after delivery” tests, 37 
were moderate and only 30 were at the extreme. 
In other words, persons who are characterized 
as simple or awkward and persons who are 
characterized as sophisticated and _ polished 
tend after delivery to become less extreme. 

When the unmarried mothers were compared 
in before and after testing on the checklist 
about feelings, significant differences occurred 
on the general questions: “How do you feel?” 
and “Do you feel better than about two months 
ago?” As might be expected, the mothers in- 
dicated “feeling better” after they had their 
babies. For the first question, the shift was from 
32 favorable out of 67 before delivery to 47 
favorable after delivery. On the second question, 
the change was even more proncunced, 14 fav- 
orable responses before to 37 after delivery. 

A similar trend toward more confident, op- 
timistic outlook is reflected in before and after 
responses to questions asking whether the girl 
had 1 many or few problems and whether she 
felt these problems could be adequately met. 
Statistically significant shifts occurred on both 
these items. Before delivery 28 out of 67 in- 
dicated having many problems and 24 thought 
they would have sume trouble later. After de- 
livery, only 18 indicated many problems and 
only 15 thought they would have trouble later. 

Discussion of before and after findings. The 
general impression from our data of changes 
occurring within the few months that include 
birth of the unmarried mother’s baby is one 
of relief of anxiety, increased sense of con- 
fidence and optimism, and a tendency toward 
more interest in things other than herself. There 
appears to be a reduction of exaggerated reac- 
tions, a subsiding, as it were, from extremes. 
These shifts in responses are what one might 
well expect to accompany termination of the 
long months of pregnancy and the restoration, 
in the sheer sense of physical capacity, of op- 
portunities to pursue normal activities. 

Since our sample consists of clients receiving 
the services of caseworkers, it is tempting to 
believe that some of the shift toward positive 
responses might be a consequence of casework 
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treatment. The finding that the girls who were 
rated as satisfied with their decision about the 
baby exhibit less withdrawn responses encour- 
ages such an interpretation because resolution of 
conflicts about this question is often a central 
objective of casework effort. As previously 
noted, however, we must reserve soidices un- 
til a comparison can be made between married 
and unmarried mothers. One would reasonably 
expect the special circumstances of illegitimate 
pregnancy to intensify the normal feelings of 
anxiety, sensitivity, withdrawal, and pessimism 
before the birth of the baby, followed by a 
sense of relief after the baby is born. This ex- 
planation would be in keeping with the hy- 
pothesis that elimination of deviant status and 
restored conformity with the value system of 
American society would be more satisfying. 


CONCLUSION 

This paper has briefly reviewed current re- 
search about social and psychological factors 
in status decisions of unmarried mothers. Cumu- 
lative evidence appears to show considerable 
consistency in findings on background factors 
such as race, religion, education, and age and 
some consistency also for psychological vari- 
ables. The findings lead to the tentative con- 
clusion that the phenomenon of unmarried 
motherhood may be appropriately interpreted, at 
this stage of available research knowledge, 
through analysis of subcultural values. Such 
values may be exhibited in differential intra- 
family relationships, in differential peer rela- 
tionships especially those involving dating and 
other heterosexual activities, and in differential 
cognitive orientations, attitudes, and self-images 
internalized during the socialization of girls 
who have babies before they are married. How- 
ever, until subcultural variations can be taken 
into account, it would seem premature to in- 
terpret status decisions of the unmarried mother, 
such as the decision to keep or surrender the 
baby, primarily as manifestations of individual, 
psychological dynamics. 

Studies available to the present time have 
been based on relatively small samples of agency 
clients. The selective bias of agency samples 
limits generalization and the small sample sizes 
limit the detail of analysis that is now possible. 
Replication of the gross findings lends support 
to a subcultural hypothesis and suggests that 
it is timely now to develop comprehensive re- 
search on the factors affecting the status de- 
cisions of unmarried mothers. 
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Kin Family Network: 


Unheralded Structure 


in Current Conceptualizations 
of Family Functioning* 


MARVIN B. SUSSMAN 
Western Reserve University 
and 
LEE BURCHINAL 
lowa State University 


INTRODUCTION 


Most Americans reject the notion that re- 
ceiving aid from their kin is a good thing. The 
proper idealogical stance is that the individual 
and his family should fend for themselves. The 
family in this instance is nuclear in structure 
and consists of husband and wife and children. 
Further investigation would probably reveal 
that most of these rejectors are receiving or have 
received financial and other types of aid from 
their kin long after the time they were supposed 
to be on their own. After marriage many are 
involved within a network of mutual assistance 
with kin, especially with parents. Moreover, one 
would find that independence of the nuclear 
family of procreation is being maintained. 


Where independence is threatened, it is prob- 
ably due to other causes. The rejection of the 
idea of receiving aid from kin and actually 
being helped by them is another case of dis- 


crepancy between belief and practice. 

Discrepancies between belief and practice 
of “ideal” and “real” behavior are common in 
our society. In family sociology the reason is 
“academic cultural lag”; the lag between ap- 
parently antiquated family theory and empiri- 
cal reality. The theory stresses the social isolation 
and social mobility of the nuclear family while 
findings from empirical studies reveal an exist- 
ing and functioning extended kin family sys- 
tem closely integrated within a network of re- 
Jationships and mutual assistance along bilateral 
kinship lines and encompassing several genera- 
tions.? 

* Graduate School, Western Reserve University, and pub- 
lished as Journal Paper No. J-4197 of the Iowa Agricultural 
and Home Economics Experiment Station, Ames, Iowa, Proj- 
ect No. 1370. 

1 The authors adopt Eugene Litwak’s interpretation of the 
modified extended family. It is one that ‘“‘does not require 
geographical propinquity, occupational nepotism, or integra- 
tion, and there are no strict authority relations, but equali- 
tarian ones.” See ‘‘Geographical Mobility and Extended 
Family Cohesion,” American Sociological Review, 25 (June, 
1960), p. 385. The components of the system are neolocal 
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The major purpose of this paper is to reduce 
the lag between family theory and research in 
so far as it concerns the functioning of the 
American kin family network and its matrix of 
help and service among kin members. The pro- 
cedure is to review relevant theory and con- 
clusions derived from research on kin family 
networks completed by sociologists and an- 
thropologists. Appropriate modifications of ex- 
isting theory which posits the notion of the 
isolated nuclear family are then suggested.? 


NUCLEAR FAMILY THEORY 

Durkheim, Simmel, Toennies and Mannheim 
have stressed that the family in urban society 
is a relatively isolated unit. Social differentiation 
in complex societies requires of its members a 
readiness to move, to move to where there are 
needs for workers and where there are oppor- 
tunities for better jobs. 

American social theorists such as Linton,? 
Wirth* and Parsons,’ support this position. 
Parsons suggests that the isplated nuclear family 
system consisting of husband and wife and 





nuclear families in a bilateral or generational relationship. 
This system is referred to as the ‘Kin Family Network.” 

2 The implications of parental support to the married 
child’s family for the functioning of the American Family 
System is discussed in another paper. The major question is 
whether parental aid affects the independence of the married 
child’s family. ‘‘Parental Aid to Married Children: Impli- 
cations for Family Functioning’’ forthcoming in Marriage 
and Family Living, November, 1962. 

* Ralph Linton, ‘‘The Natural History of the Family,” 
in Ruth N. Anshen, The Family: Its Function and Destiny, 
(New York: Harpers, 1959), pp. 45-46. 

* Louis Wirth, ‘‘Urbanism As a Way of Life,’ American 
Journal of Sociology, 44 (July, 1938), pp. 1-24. 

5 All by the same author, see Talcott Parsons, ‘‘The 
Kinship System of the Contemporary United States,’’ Ameri- 
can Anthropologist, 45 (January-March, 1943), pp. 22-38; 
““Revised Analytical Approach to the Theory of Social Strati- 
fication,”’ in R. Bendix and S. M. Lipset, eds., Class, Status, 
and Power, (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1953), p. 166 
ff.; ‘‘The Social Structures of the Family’’ in Ruth Anshen, 
op. cit., p. 263 ff.; Parsons and Robert F. Bales, Family, 
Socialization and Process, (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 
1955), Pp. 3-35. 
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offspring living independent from their families 
of orientation is ideally suited to the demands 
of occupational and geographical mobility which 
are inherent in modern industrial society. 
Major obligations, interactions and nurturance 
behavior occur within the nuclear family. While 
bonds exist between the nuclear family and 
other consanguineous relatives and affinals of 
the kin group, these lack significance for the 
maintenance of the individual conjugal family. 

Family sociologists generally accept the iso- 
lated nuclear theory as promulgated above. 
They report the changes in the structure and 
functions of the American family systen which 
have occurred as the system has adapted to the 
demands of a developing industrial society. 
There is general agreement that the basic func- 
tions reserved for the family are procreation, 
status placement, biological and emotional main- 
tenance and socialization.* However, these func- 
tions are generally analyzed in the context of 
the “isolated” nuclear family, The functions of 
intergenerational and bilateral kin family net- 
works regarding the processes of biological and 
emotional maintenance or socialization are given 
little attention by theorists or analysts. The con- 
clusion reached is that demands associated with 
occupational and geographical mobility have 
brought about a family pattern in urban areas 
consisting of relatively isolated nuclear family 
units which operate without much support 
from the kinship system. 

The textbooks are written by family sociolo- 
gists. Few among them, either texts on the 
sociology of the family or those written for 
marriage and family preparation courses, give 
theoretical or empirical treatment to the main- 
tenance of the family system by the mutual as- 


sistance activities of the kin group. Among the: 


texts examined, only one considers in any detail 
financial arrangements among kin members.’ 
One result of the review of basic family and 
Fea for marriage texts regarding current 
nowledge of the functioning of the kin net- 


work and its matrix of help and service is that 
the theory of the isolated nuclear family pre- 
vails, 


DISCUSSION OF THE THEORETICAL ARGUMENT 
The lack of research until the 1950's and the 


* Compare Robert F. Winch, The Modern Family, (New 
York: Hole, 1952), and William J. Goode, ‘‘The Sociology 
of the Family,’’ in Robert K. Merton, Leonard Broom and 
Leonard S. Cottrell, Jr., eds., Sociology Today, (New York: 
Basic Books, 1959), pp. 178-96. 

tEvelyn M. Duvall, Family Development, 
Lippincott, 1957), pp. 129-33, 206-10. 


(Chicago: 
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almost complete omission of the topic, kin fam- 
ily network and its matrix of help and services, 
in family texts are closely related. If the gen- 
eralized description of the American family 
system as atomistic and nuclear were valid, 
there would be very little exchange of financial 
help or services within the kin family network. 
Parental support of married children or exchange 
of services and other forms of help among kin 
members would be comparatively rare and hence, 
unimportant.§ Research would be unnecessary 
and discussion of the subject, except in crisis situ- 
ations, could be safely omitted from textbook 
discussions. However, accepting this theory as 
essentially valid without considerable empirical 
substantiation has contributed to errors in de- 
scriptions of kin family networks and aid pat- 
terns among families. A new empiricism emerg- 
ing in the late 1940's questioned the persistence 
of the isolated nuclear family notion and pre- 
sented evidence to support the viability of kin 
family network in industrial society. 

The ideal description of the isolated nuclear 
character of the American family system cannot 
be applied equally to all segments of American 
society. Regional, racial, ethnic, and rural and 
urban, as well as socio-economic status differ- 
ences in modified extended relations and family 
continuity patterns are known to exist. Family 
continuity and inheritance patterns of families 
in several social strata have been described.® 
Among upper class families direct, substantial 
and continuous financial support flows from the 

arents, uncles, aunts, and grandparents to the 
children both before and after marriage. Only 
by receiving substantial kin support can the 
young high-status groom and his bride begin 
and sustain their family life at the financial 
and social level which is shared by their parents, 
other relatives and their friends. This support 
frequently includes obtaining a position for the 
husband in his or his in-law family’s economic 
enterprise. 

Members of lower class kin groups generally 
have few financial resources with which to as- 
sist married children. Among certain European 
ethnic groups some effort is made to assist the 
young couple at marriage; the notion of a 
dowry still persists. Generally, however, there 
is little knowledge, tradition or tangible forms 


8See*Reuben Hill, Families Under Stress, (New York: 
Harpers, 1949). 

®W. Lloyd Warner and Paul S. Lunt, The Social Life 
in a Modern Community, (New Haven, Connecticut: Yale 
University Press, 1941). See also Cavan, The American 
Family, op. cit., pp. 119-87, for a review of other studies 
of social status differentials in family behavior. 
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of assistance transmitted to children which di- 
rectly aids children in establishing or enhancing 
their socio-economic status.1° Kin support in 
this class most frequently takes the form of 
providing services and sharing what financial 
resources are available at the time of crises or of 
exchanging nonmonetary forms of aid, Margi- 
nal financial resources and the impact of unem- 
ployment hits all kin members alike.” 

The description of the isolated, nuclear 
American family system, if valid, is most suited 
to the white, urban, middle class segment of 
American society. Presumably, the leisure 
time of the members of these families is ab- 
sorbed in the activities of secondary, special 
interest social groups. Since urban, lower-class 
family members participate less than middle 
class family members in voluntary organizations, 
it is believed that social activities of adult lower 
class family members are restricted to informal 
visiting patterns. Visiting with relatives would 
be a significant proportion of all of their social 
relations. However, prevailing sociological 
theory suggests that the disparities between an 
extended kin family system and the requirements 
of a mobile labor force and intergenerational 
family discontinuities generated by social mobil- 
ity should be reflected in the lack of continuity 
among lower class families as well as among 
middle class families. 

The degree to which urban lower or middle 
class families function as relatively isolated from 
their extended kin family systems is critical for 
all subsequent discussions of the question of 
kinship network and its matrix of help and 
service. Unless there is a reasonable frequent 
occurrence of primary group interaction among 
kin members, very likely there will be an in- 
significant help pattern. 

The emphasis on the atomistic character of 
urban families has contributed to incorrect as- 
sumptions concerning interaction within the 
kinship matrix. It has led family sociologists 
to incorrectly assume that assistance among kin 


*R. E. L, Faris, ‘Interactions of Generations and Family 
Stability,"’ American Sociological Review, 12 (April, 1947), 
pp. 159-64. 

“Ruth S. Cavan, ‘‘Unemployment-Crisis of the Common 
Man,"" Marriage and Family Living, 21 (May, 1959), pp. 
139-46, 

#2 Someone has facetiously suggested the samples of white, 
urban, middle-class Protestant respondents be labeled as 
WUMP samples. If family sociologists continue to draw 
samples principally from this segment of our social struc- 
ture or wish to limit generalizations to this segment, there 
would be more than a facetious basis for arguing for the 
merit of the convenient shorthand expression represented by 
WUMP. 
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members was comparatively rarely sought or 
offered, A reconsideration of these assumptions 
is necessary. The bases of reconsideration are 
logical constructs and empirical realities set 
forth in the following data. 


FAMILY NETWORKS AND MUTUAL AD: 
CONCEPTUALIZATION AND RESEARCH 


A theory is here considered to be composed 
of logically interrelated propositions which ex- 
plain phenomena. Concepts are elements of a 
theory, defining what is to be observed. Con- 
cepts by themselves cannot be construed as a 
theory. They require integration into a logical 
scheme to become a theory. 

The existence of a modified extended family 
with its intricate network of mutual aid in lieu 
of the isolated nuclear family notion is prob- 
ably more of a conceptualization than a theory. 
However, it approaches the state of being a 
theory since it is not an isolated concept but 
is integrated with other propositions concerned 
with the maintenance over time of the family 
and other social systems of the society. 

Family networks and their patterns of mutual 
aid are organized into a structure identified as 
a “modified extended family’ adopted to con- 
temporary urban and industrial society.** This 
structure is composed of nuclear families bound 
together by affectional ties and by choice, Geo- 
graphical propinquity, involvement of the fam- 
ily in the occupational placement and advance- 
ment of its members, direct intervention into 
the process of achieving social status by mem- 
bers of nuclear family units, and a rigid hier- 
archical authority structure are unrequired and 
largely absent. The modified paren family 
functions indirectly rather than directly to facili- 
tate the achievement and mobility drives of 
component families and individual members. Its 
tasks complement those of other social systems. 
By achieving integration with other social sys- 
tems, concerned with the general goals of main- 
tenance and accomplishment of these systems, 
the extended family network cannot be con- 
sidered as an isolated or idiosyncratic concept. 
Its elements require organization as logically 
interrelated propositions and whereupon it 
should emerge as a theory replacing the preva- 
lent one of the isolated nuclear family. 

Our concepts die hard and one way to speed 
their demise is to examine the evidence sup- 

% Eugene Litwak, of. cit., p. 355. See also by the same 
author, “Occupational Mobility and Extended Family Cohe- 
sion,’’ American Sociological Review, 25 (February, 1960), 
p. 10. 
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porting the new ones. Evidence and measure- 
ment are difficult terms to define, When do you 
have evidence and when have you achieved a 
measurement? The reader will have to judge. 
The approach here is to examine the writings 
and research emerging from several disciplines. 
In some cases the work is focused on testing hy- 
potheses or describing relationships relevant to 
the new conceptualization. In others, the dis- 
cussions and findings emerge incidentally to 
the major purpose of the study. There are cases 
of serendipity. They occur more frequently 
than one would ex and add to the uncer- 
tainty of the notion of the isolated nuclear 
family. 

One assumption of the isolated nuclear family 
conceptualization is that the small nuclear fam- 
ily came into existence in Western Europe and 
the United States as a consequence of the urban- 
industrial revolution. Furthermore its small size 
is ideally suited for meeting requirements of an 
industrial society for a mobile workforce. The 
effect of the urban-industrial revolution is to 
produce a small sized family unit to replace 
the large rural one. This assumption can be 
challenged. A study of different societies reveals 
that industrialization and urbanization can occur 
with or without the small nuclear family.14 

If household size reflects in any way the 
structure and characteristics of the joint ex- 
tended family in India, then little changes have 
occurred in this system during the period of in- 
dustrialization in India from 1911 to 1951.15 

The uprooting of the rural family, the weak- 
ening of family ties, and the reshaping of the 
tural family form into a nuclear type as a con- 
sequence of the industrial revolution are dis- 
claimed for one Swiss town in a recent investi- 
gation. On the contrary many fringe rural fami- 
lies were stabilized and further strengthened 
in their kin ties from earning supplementary in- 
come in nearby factories. Able-bodied members 
obtained work nearby and no longer had to 
leave the family unit in search of work. Fami- 
lies which moved closer to their place of em- 
ployment were accommodated in row houses; 
these units facilitated the living together of 
large family groups.1* These findings question 


14 Sidney M. Greenfield, ‘‘Industrialization and the Family 
in Sociological Theory,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 67 
(November, 1961), pp. 312-22, 

1% Henry Orenstein, ‘““The Recent History of the Ex- 
tended Family in India,’’ Social Problems, 8 (Spring, 1961), 
pp. 341-50. 

% Rudolph Braun, Industrialisierung 
benback-Zierrich: Reutsch, 1960). 


Volksleben, (Er- 
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the impact of industrialization upon the struc- 
ture and functioning of the pre-industrial fam- 
ily. 

"te is difficult to determine if the conditions 
of living during the transition from a rural to 
an industrial society ended the dominance of 
the classical extended family and replaced it 
with a modified kin form, or if it was replaced 
by the nuclear one. The question is whether the 
modified extended family has existed since 
industrialization occurred; is it a recent phe- 
nomenon or an emergent urban familism, a de- 
parture from the traditional nuclear form; or 
is it non-existent? The evidence to support 
either of these positions is inconclusive. It re- 
mains however that the family network de- 
scribed variously as ‘‘an emergent urban famil- 
ism” or ‘modified extended family’ exists and 
functions in the modern community. 

The family network and its functions of 
mutual aid has implications for the functioning 
of other social systems. With the growth of 
large metropolitan areas and concomitant oc- 
cupational specialization, there is less need for 
the individual to leave the village, town, city or 
suburb of the urban complex in order to find 
work according to his training. Large urban 
areas supply all kinds of specialized educational 
and occupational training. The individual can 
remain in the midst of his kin group, work at 
his speciality and be the pene s0: of the ad- 
vantages or disadvantages preferred by the kin 
family network. If individuals are intricately 
involved within a kin family network, will 
they be influenced by kin leaders and be less 
amenable to influence by outsiders; will they 
seek basic gratifications in kin relationships in 
lieu of the work place or the neighborhood ; 
will they modify drastically current patterns 
of spending leisure time thus affecting current 
leisure forms and social systems ?17 

Empirical evidence from studies by investi- 
gations in a variety of disciplines substantiate 
the notion that the extended kin family carries 
on multitudinous activities that have implica- 
tions for the functioning of other social systems 
of the society. The major activities linking the 
network are mutual aid and social activities 
among kin related families, Significant data have 
been accumulated on the mutual aid network 
between parents and their married child’s family 


7A. O. Haller raises interesting questions on the sig- 
nificance of an emerging urban familism. See ‘‘The Urban 
Family,’’ American Journal of Sociology, 66 (May, 1961), 
pp. 621-22. 
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TABLE 1, DIRECTION OF SERVICE NETWORK OF RESPONDENT’S FAMILY 
AND RELATED KIN BY MAJOR FORMS OF HELP 








Between 
Respondent’s 
Family and 
Related Kin 
Per Cent* 


Major Forms of Help 
and Service 


From 
Respondents 
to Parents 
Per Cent* 


Direction of Service Network 


From 
Siblings to 
Respondents 
Per Cent* 


From From 
Respondents Parents to 
toSiblings Respondents 
Per Cent* Per Cent* 





93.3 
76.0 
53.0 
46.8 
31.0 
22.0 


ad Form of Help 

Help During Illness 

Financial Aid 

Care of Children 

Advice (Personal and Business) 


Valuabie Gifts 


44 
9 


6. 
0. 
4. 
3. 





* Totals do not add up to 100 per cent because many families received more than one form of help of service. 
* Marvin B. Sussman, “The Isolated Nuclear Family: Fact or Fiction,” Social Problems 6, (Spring, 1959), 338. 


in a number of separate and independent in- 
vestigations.?®: 1°20 The conclusions are: 

1. Help patterns take many forms, including 
the exchange of services, gifts, advice and 
financial assistance. Financial aid patterns may 
be direct as in the case of the young married 
couples Burchinal interviewed; or indirect and 
subtle, such as the wide range of help patterns 
observed by Sussman, Sharp and Axelrod. 

2. Such help patterns are probably more 
widespread in the middle and working class 
families and are more integral a feature of 
family relationships than has been appreciated 
by students of family behavior. Very few fam- 
ilies included in available studies reported 
neither giving nor receiving aid from relatives. 
However, these relationships until recently have 
not been the subject of extensive research. 

3. The exchange of aid among families flows 


18 Marvin B. Sussman, ‘‘The Help Pattern in the Middle 
Class Family,’’ American Sociological Review, 18 (February, 
1953), pp. 22-28. For related analyses by the same author 
see, “‘Parental Participation in Mate Selection and Its Effect 
Upon Family Continuity,’’ Social Forces, 32 (October, 1953), 
p. 76-81; ‘‘Family Continuity: Selective Factors Which Af- 
fect Relationships Between Families at Generational Levels,” 
Marriage and Family Living, 16 (May, 1954), pp. 112-20; 
“Activity Patterns of Post Parental Couples and Their Re- 
lationship to Family Continuity,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 27 (November, 1955), pp. 338-41; ‘‘The Isolated 
Nuclear Family: Fact or Fiction,’’ Social Problems, 6 
(Spring, 1959), pp. 333-40; ‘“‘Intergenerational Family Re- 
lationships and Social Role Changes in Middle Age,’’ Jour- 
nal of Gerontology, 15 (January, 1960), pp. 71-75. 

® Harry Sharp and Morris Axelrod, ‘‘Mutual Aid Among 
Relatives in an Urban Population,’’ in Ronald Freedman 
and associates, eds., Principals of Sociology, (New York: 
Holt, 1956), pp. 433-39. 

*® Lee G. Burchinal, “‘Comparisons of Factors Related to 
Adjustment in Pregnancy-Provoked and Non-Pregnancy-Pro- 
voked Youthful Marriages,” Midwest Sociologist, 21 (July, 
1959), pp. 92-96; also by the same author, ‘‘How Successful 
Are School-Age Marriages?’’ lowa Farm Science, 13 (March, 
1959), pp. 7-10. 
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in several directions, from parents to children 
and vice versa, among siblings, and less fre- 
Pas from more distant relatives. However, 

nancial assistance generally appears to flow 
from parents to children. 

4. While there may be a difference in the 
absolute amount of financial aid received by 
families of middle and working class status, 
there are insignificant differences in the pro- 
portion of families in these two strata who re- 
port receiving, giving or exchanging economic 
assistance in some form. 

5. Financial aid is received most commonly 
during the early years of married life. Parents 
are probably more likely to support financially 
“approved” than “disapproved” ones, such as 
elopements, interfaith and interracial marriages. 
Support can be disguised in the form of sub- 
stantial sums of money or valuable gifts given 
at the time of marriage, at the time of the birth 
of children, and continuing gifts at Christmas, 
anniversaries or birthdays. High rates of paren- 
tal support are probably associated with mar- 
riages of children while they are still in a de- 
pendency status; those among high school or 
college students are examples. 

6. Research data are inadequate for assessing 
the effects of parental aid on family continuity 
and the marital relations of the couple receiving 
aid. Few studies report associations between the 
form and amount of aid given with the parents’ 
motivations for providing aid, Additional 
studies on these points are necessary before the 
implications of aid to married children can be 
better known.?? 


21 Further analyses on the implications of parental aid to 
married children are found in a paper, ‘‘Parental Aid to 
Married Children: Implications for Family Functioning,’’ 
forthcoming in Marriage and Family Living, November, 1962. 
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Social activities are principal functions of the 
kin family network. The major forms are inter- 
family visitation, participation together in recre- 
ational activities, and ceremonial behavior sig- 
nificant to family unity. Major research findings 
are: 

1. Disintegration of the extended family in 
urban areas because of lack of contact is un- 
supported and often the contrary situation is 
found. The difficulty in developing satisfactory 
primary relationships outside of the family in 
urban areas makes the extended family more 
important to the individual.?? 

2. Extended family get-togethers and joint 
recreational activities with kin dominate the 
leisure time pursuits of urban working class 
members.?8 

3. Kinship visiting is a primary activity of 
urban dwelling and outranks visitation patterns 
found for friends, neighbors, or co-work- 
ers.24> 25, 26, 27,28 

4, Among urban middle classes there is an 
almost universal desire to have interaction with 
extended kin, but distance among independent 
nuclear related units is a limiting factor.?9 

5. The family network extends between gen- 
erational ties of conjugal units. Some struc- 
tures are identified as sibling bonds,°° “‘occa- 
sional kin groups’* family circles and cousin 


“‘Rural-Urban Differences and the 
Quarterly, 2 (January, 1961), pp. 


2% William H. Key, 
Family,’’ Sociologicai 
49-56. 

%F, Dotson, ‘‘Patterns of Voluntary Association Among 
Urban Working Class Families,"’ American Sociological Re- 
view, 16 (October, 1951), pp. 689-93, 

% Morris Axelrod, ‘‘Urban Structure and Social Partici- 
pation,’’ American Sociological Review, 21 (February, 1956), 
pp. 13-18. 

3 Scott Greer, ‘‘Urbanism Reconsidered,’’ American So- 
ciological Review, 21 (February, 1956), pp. 22-25. 

% Wendell Bell and M. D. Boat, ‘‘Urban Neighborhoods 
and Informal Social Relations,’ American Journal of Sociol- 
ogy, 43 (January, 1957), pp. 381-98. 

2 Marvin B. Sussman and R. Ciyde White, Hough: 
A Study of Social Life and Change (Cleveland: Western 
Reserve University Press, 1959). 

2% Paul J. Reiss, ‘“‘The Extended Kinship System of the 
Urban Middle Class’’ (Unpublished Ph.D. Dissertation, 
Harvard University, 1959). 

2 FE. Franklin Frazier, ‘‘The Impact of Urban Civiliza- 
tion Upon Negro Family Life,’’ in P. K. Hatt and H. S. 
Reiss, Jr., editors. Cities and Society, (Glencoe: Illinois, Free 
Press, 1957, rev. ed.), pp. 495-96. 

3% Elaine Cumming and David M. Schneider, 
Solidarity: A Property of American Kinship,”’ 
Anthropologist, 63 (June, 1961), pp. 498-507. 

%1 Millicent Ayoub, ‘‘American Child and his Relatives: 
Kindred in Southwest Ohio,’’ project supported by the 
Public Health Service, 1961, Dr. Ayoub in continuing her 
studies under the subtitle, ‘‘The Nature of Sibling Bond.”’ 
She examines the solidarity or lack of it between siblings 
in four focal subsystems and at different stages of the life 
cycle. 


“Sibling 
American 
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clubs.*? These structures perform important rec- 
reational, ceremonial, mutual aid, and often 
economic functions. 

Services performed regularly thorughout the 


.year or on occasions are additional functions 


of the family network. The findings from em- 
pirical studies are: 

1. Shopping, escorting, care of children, ad- 
vice giving and counselling, cooperating with 
social agencies on counselling and welfare prob- 
lems of family members, are types of day-to-day 
activities performed by members of the kin net- 
work.53; 34 

2. Services to old persons such as physical 
care, providing shelter, escorting, shopping, 
performing household tasks, sharing of lei- 
sure time, etc. ate expected and practiced 
roles of children and other kin members. These 
acts of filial and kin responsibility are per- 


formed voluntarily without law or compul- 
sion.35: 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41,42 


3. Families or individual members on the 


® William E. Mitchell, ‘Descent Groups Among New 
York City Jews,’ The Jewish Journal of Sociology, 3 (1961), 
pp. 121-28; ‘‘Lineality and Laterability in Urban Jewish 
Ambilineages,"’ read at the 60th Annual Meeting of the 
American Anthropological Association ‘in Philadelphia, Pa., 
November 16, 1961; and William E. sMitchell and Hope J. 
Leichter, ‘‘Urban Ambilineages and Social Mobility,’’ un- 
published paper based on research from the project, ‘‘Studies 
in Family Interaction’’ sponsored jointly by the Jewish 
Family Service of New York City and the Russell Sage 
Foundation. 

® Sussman, op. cit., 
Class Family.’’ 

% Hope J. Leichter, ‘Kinship and Casework,’’ paper 
read at the meetings of the Groves Conference, Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina, 1959; “‘Life Cycle Changes and Temporal 
Sequence in a Bilateral Kinship System,’’ read at the annual 
meetings of the American Anthropological Association, 1958; 
Washington, D.C. ‘‘Normative Intervention in an Urban 
Bilateral Kinship System,’’ paper read at the meetings of the 
American Anthropological Association, 1959. 

% John Kosa, Leo D. Rachiele and Cyril O. Schommer, 
S. J., ‘Sharing the Home with Relatives,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 22 (May, 1960), pp. 129-31. 

3% Alvin L. Schorr, Filial Responsibility in a Modern 
American Family, Washington, D.C.; Social Security Ad- 
ministration, U.S. Department of Health, Education and 
Welfare, 1960, pp. 11-18. 

3 Peter Townsend, The Family Life of Older People: 
An Inquiry in East London, (London: Routledge and Kegan 
Paul, 1957). 

38 Michael Young and Peter Willmott, Kinship and Fam- 
ily in East London, (Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1957). 

% Elizabeth Bott, Family and Social Network, (London: 
Tavistock Publications, Ltd., 1957). 

See Adjustment in Retirement, by Gordon F, Streib 
and Wayne E. Thompson, Journal of Social Issues, 14 
(1958). Streib and Thompson have done the most creative 
thinking and analysis of data on these points. Streib’s paper 
‘‘Family Patterns in Retirement,’’ pp. 46-60 in this issue is 
most pertinent. 

“1 Ethel Shanas, ‘‘Older People and Their Families,’’ 
paper given at the meetings of the American Sociological 


“The Help Pattern in the Middle 
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move are serviced by units of the family net- 
work, Services range from supplying motel-type 
accommodations for vacationing kin passing 
through town, to scouting for homes and jobs 
for kin, and in providing supportive functions 
during the period of in-migration and transi- 
tion from rural to the urban pattern of liv- 
ing.** 44,45, 46,47 

4. Services on occasions would include those 
performed at weddings or during periods of 
crisis, death, accident, disaster, and personal 
trouble of family members. A sense of moral 
obligation to give service or acknowledgement 
of one’s kin appropriate to the occasion is found 
among kin members. The turning to kin when 
in trouble before using other agencies estab- 
lished for such purposes is the mode rather than 
the exception. *® 4959 51 

5. General supportive behavior from mem- 
bers of the kin family network facilitate achieve- 
ment and maintenance of family and community 
status.** Supportive behavior of kin appears to 





Association, September, 1961. A more complete report is in 
Family Relationships of Older People, Health Information 
Foundation, 1961. 

“@ The best treatment of uses of leisure during the later 
years of life is found in Robert W. Kleemeier, ed., Aging 
and Leisure, (New York: Oxford University Press, 1961). 
See particularly the chapters by Wilensky, Streib and Thomp- 
son. 
#M. B. Sussman and R. C. White, of. cit., Hough: A 
Study of Social Life and Change. 

“C. Wright Milis, Clarence Senior and Rose K. Gold- 
sen, Puerto Rican Journey, (New York: Harper Bros., 1950), 
pp. 51-55. 

* James S. Brown, Harry K. Schwarzweller, and Joseph 
J. Mangalam, ‘‘Kentucky Mountain Migration and the Stem 
Family: An American Variation on a Theme by LePlay,’’ 
paper given at the meetings of the American Sociological 
Association, September 1, 1961. 

Peter H. Rossi, Why Families Move, (Glencoe, Illinois: 
Free Press, 1955), pp. 37-38. 


Earl L. Koos, Families in Trouble, (New York: Co- . 


lumbia University Press, 1946). 

“Sussman, of. cit., ‘‘Family Continuity: Selective Fac- 
tors Which Affect Relationships Between Families at Gen- 
erational Levels.’’ 

® Seymour S. Bellin, Family and Kinship in Later Years, 
N.Y. State Dept. of Mental Hygiene, Mental Health Re- 
search Unit Publication, 1960. ; 

® Sharp and Axelrod, op. cit., Mutual Aid Among Rela- 
tives. 

5% Enrico L. Wuarantelli, ‘“‘A Note on the Protective 
Function of the Family in Disasters,’’ Marriage and Family 
Living, 22 (August, 1960), pp. 263-64. 

52 Bernard Barber, ‘ camily Status, Local-Community 
Status, and Social Stratification: Three Types of Social 
Ranking,’’ Pacific Sociological Review, Vol. 4, #1 (Spring, 
1961), pp. 3-10. In this paper Barber challenges the current 
conceptualization of social class for designating an individ- 
ual’s position, and power within a community, He differ- 
entiates social class position, family status and local-com- 
munity statuses into three types of social ranking. Each one 
has its own structure and functions; each allocates position, 
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be instrumental in affecting fertility rates among 
component family members.** 

A convergence of many of these findings 
occurs in the work of Eugene Litwak. In an 
extensive study of a middle class population 
Litwak tests several hypotheses on the func- 
tional properties of the isolated nuclear family 
for an industrial society: (a) occupational mo- 
bility is antithetical to extended family rela- 
tions; (b) extended family relations are impos- 
sible because of geographical mobility. His find- 
ings summarized briefly are: 1) The extended 
kin family as a structure exists in modern urban 
society at least among middle class families; 2) 
Extended family relations are possible in urban 
industrial society; 3) ily 9 ical propinquity 
is an unnecessary condition for these relation- 
ships; 4) Occupational mobility is unhindered 
by the activities of the extended family, such 
activities as advice, financial assistance, tempo- 
rary housing, and the like provide aid during 
such movement; and 5) The classical extended 
family of rural society or its ethnic counterpart 
are unsuited for modern society, the isolated nu- 
clear family is not the most functional type, the 
most functional being a modified extended kin 
family.** 


CONCLUSIONS 

There exists an American kin family system 
with complicated matrices of aid and service ac- 
tivities which link together the component units 
into a functioning network. The network iden- 
tified by Litwak as extended family relations is 
composed of nuclear units related by blood and 
affinal ties. Relations extend along generational 





power and prestige; and each has its own range of variation. 
The family kin network and support received from it deter- 
mines family status. President Kennedy's family and its ex- 
tended family relations illustrates the point of this thesis. 

53 David Goldberg, “‘Some Recent Developments in Fer- 
tility Research,’’ Reprint No. 7, Demographic and Economic 
Change in Developed Countries, Princeton University Press, 
1960. Recent fertility research has focused upon the rela- 
tionship of family organization to differential fertility since 
variations in family planning and family size cannot be ex- 
plained by differences in socio-economic status. One variable 
of fainily organization is the family kin network. Goldberg 
observes, ‘‘—and incidentally one which may ultimately 
prove fruitful in cross-cultural studies, is a considezation of 
the relative benevolence of the environment in defraying the 
economic and social costs of having children. Here it is 
hypothesized that the greater the amount of help available 
from one’s community or kinship system the weaker the 
desire to prevent or postpone pregnancy.”’ Ibid., p. 9. 

% Eugene Litwak, ‘‘The Use of Extended Family Groups 
in the Achievement of Social Goals: Some Policy Implica- 
tions,”’ Social Problems, 7 (Winter, 1959-60), pp. 177-87; 
op. cit., ‘‘Occupational Mobility and Extended Family Co- 
hesion’’; op. cit., ‘‘Geographical Mobility and Family Cohe- 
sion.”’ 
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lines and bilaterally where structures take the 
form of sibling bonds and ambilineages, i.e., the 
family circle or cousin club. 

As a consequence of limited historical work 
and particularistic developments in theory and 
research in sociology there is uncertainty con- 
cerning the impact of industrialization upon the 
structure and function of the pre-industrial fam- 
ily. Was the extended classical type found in 
rural society replaced by a nuclear one, or did it 
evolve into the modified kin form described in 
this paper? It is suggested that the notion of 
the isolated nuclear family stems from theories 
and research on immigrant groups coming into 
the city to work during the period of urbaniza- 
tion in Western society.°5 Anomie in family 
behavior resulted from individual and institu- 
tional failure to make appropriate adjustments 

wired by this migration. The coldness and 
is aaes of the workplace and the city as a 
steel and concrete bastion contributed to a feel- 
ing of aloneness and isolation. The basic con- 
cern of the in-migrant was survival in an un- 
known man-made jungle. Survival was related 
to dependence upon small family units. These 
could make quicker and more complete adjust- 
ments to the new ways of urban life. The ethos 
of a competitive and expanding industrial so- 
ciety supported the flexibility of movement now 
possible by an atomistic unit. Every man is for 
himself, every man should be unencumbered by 
ties that will hinder his economic or social prog- 
ress, and every man should seize opportunities 
to better himself, One assumption of this posi- 
tion is that early urban man had little time for 
concern or activity with kinsmen. A more logi- 
cal assumption is that isolation, a depressive 
workplace, and uncertainty produced greater re- 
liance upon kin. Once new immigrants became 
established in the city they served as informants, 
innkeepers, and providers for later kin arrivals.*° 
Once these followers arrived the kin family net- 
work then functioned most effectively to pro- 
tect and acculturate their members into urban 
ways. 

Major activities of this network are that mem- 
bers give to each other financial aid and good 
of value, and a wide range of services at spe- 
cific times and under cercain conditions. The 

5% Key, op. cit., ‘‘Rural-Urban Differences and the Fam- 
ily,” p. 56; Sussman, of. cit., ‘‘The Isolated Nuclear 
Family: Fact or Fiction,’’ p. 340. 

Key discusses this point in his paper ‘‘Rural-Urban 
Differences and the Family,’’ of. cit, From studies on im- 
migration to the United States and geographical movement 
of families within the country one concludes that family 
members perform invasion of scout roles and then attract 
other kin into their communities and neighborhoods, 
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aid and service provided within the network 
supplement rather than displace the basic ac- 
tivities of nuclear family units. Kinship be- 
havior assists more than negates the achieve- 
ment of status and occupational advance of 
component families and their members. 

The main flow of financial aid is along gen- 
erational lines, from parents to young married 
children and from middle-aged parents to aged 
parents, Such aid is not restricted to emergen- 
cies, but may be given at various occasions such 
as support for education, to start a family, at 
time of marriage, to begin a career, and the like. 

The network is used among middle class fam- 
ilies as a principal source of aid and service 
when member families or individuals are in per- 
sonal difficulty, in times of disaster and crisis, 
and on ceremonial occasions. There are some 
indications that established working class fam- 
ilies are following the same pattern, Some sit- 
uations cannot be handled by the nuclear unit 
alone, e.g., destruction of the family home by a 
tornado; while other situations involve more 
than one nuclear family or individual member, 
e.g., the death of an aging parent. In such sit- 
uations these are mutual expectations of going 
to the aid of kin. Aid is sought from the most 
immediate kin chiefly along sibling or genera- 
tional lines. Then it is followed by help from 
more distant kin. 

In many instances everyday or weekly activi- 
ties link together the members of the kin family 
network. Joint participation in leisure time ac- 
tivities are possible because of reduction of the 
work week. Visiting among kin is facilitated by 
high speed highways and other conveyances of 
a modern transportation system, Constant com- 
munication among kin members is possible by 
the widespread adoption on all class levels of 
the telephone as a household necessity.5* 58 

The feasibility of the kin network in modern 


5T Several empirical studies are currently in progress on 
the extensity of kin family network functions in metropoli- 
tan afeas. Robert W. Habenstein and Alan D,. Coult are 
conducting one in Kansas City on ‘‘The Functions of Ex- 
tended Kinship in an Urban Milieu.’’ ‘‘The purpose of this 
research is to discover, describe, and analyse the social cor- 
relates and functions of extended kinship in representative 
samples of blue collar and white collar socio-economic 
classes in Kansas City.’’ p. 1, Research Proposal, July 1, 
1961. 

8% A second study is being undertaken by Marvin B. 
Sussman and Sherwood B. Slater in Cleveland, Ohio. ‘‘The 
objectives of the Cleveland Study are to investigate the work- 
ing and middle-class families; to compare the kinship net- 
works of ‘illness’ and ‘non-illness’ families; to estimate the 
normative form of kinship networks for social class and 
family life cycle stages to variations in normative patterns,” 
p. 1, research plan, September 27, 1961. 
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society is due to the existence of modern com- 
munication and transportation systems which 
facilitate interaction among members; a bureau- 
cratic industrial structure suited to modern so- 
ciety which removes the responsibility for job 
placement from the network will still permit 
the network to concentrate on activities intended 
to aid the social and econoraic achievement of 
network members ;5*:*° and expansion of metro- 
politan areas in which individuals can obtain 
educational, occupational and status objectives 
without leaving their kin area. Kin members 
can live some distance from each other within 
the metropolitan area and still have relation- 
ships within the network. Nuclear units func- 
tion autonomously. Decisions on what and when 
to act are responsibilities of the nuclear family. 
Influence may be exerted by the kin group upon 
the nuclear units so that the latter may make the 
“right” decision. However the kin group sel- 
dom directs the decision or action of the nuclear 
family in a given situation. Immunity from such 
control is guaranteed by legal. and cultural 

® One investigation being conducted by John Bennett 
is concerned with the variations in business operations due 
to kinship behavior. Business organization practice according 
to current theory operates with bureaucratic, universalistic, 
and impartial norms. Bennett is investigating the compata- 
bility and conflict between these bureaucratic norms and 
those which characterize the kinship network, particularistic 
behavior for idiosyncratic situations. “‘Kinship in American 
Business Organization,’’ meetings of the Central States An- 
thropological Society, May, 1961. 

© William Mitchell, ‘‘Lineality and Laterality in Urban 
Jewish Ambilineages,’’ of. cit., finds some integration of 
kinship and business activity. There is a tendency to ‘“Throw 
business to kin members.”’ 


norms which reaffirm the right and accounta- 
bility of the nuclear family in such situations. 
The role of the family kin network is support- 
ive rather than coercive in its relationship with 
the nuclear family. 

Understanding of the family as a function- 
ing social system interrelated with other social 
systems in society is possible only by rejection 
of the isolated nuclear family concept. Accept- 
ing the isolated nuclear family as the most func- 
tional type today has led to erroneous conclu- 
sions concerning the goals and functions of 
these other social systems. In social service fields, 
for instance, institutions establish goals and pro- 
grams concerned with caring for individuals and 
families who are unable to fend for themselves. 
Institutions assume that the family unit is a 
small and isolated unit easily injured and upset 
by the many problems it faces in contemporary 
society. The therapeutic approach is to treat the 
individual or at best the members of the nuclear 
family. The kin network is overlooked. Often 
nuclear families respond hesitantly to the over- 
tures of these institutions; the nuclear unit pre- 
fers to find solutions to its problems within the 
family kin network. When such solutions are 
impossible then the specialized service insfitu- 
tion may be used. How the operations of the kin 
family network effect the functioning of other 
social systems is yet to be established. Their 
positive or negative effects are unknown, Some 
beginning research on this problem is now un- 
derway.* 


* Hope J. Leichter, of. cit., see footnote 34, 


The One-in-a-Thousand and One-in-Ten-Thousand Samples 


The Census Bureau has completed its plans for making available for public use two samples of 
the population of the United States, based on the returns of the 1960 Census. These samples were 
developed in response to strong recommendations by a number of social scientists that such 
material would be a valuable tool for researchers. In order to encourage more wide-spread use of 
the samples, the Population Council has provided funds to cover, for nonprofit organizations, their 
prorated share of producing the master records for the samples. , 

If you are interested in purchasing any of these materials, ara write to the Director, Bureau 


of the Census, Washington 25, D. C., and an appropriate order form will be sent to you. Please 
indicate whether you wish to order the one-in-a-thousand or the one-in-ten-thousand sample. 
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The Experiences of Foreign Students 
in Dating American Women 


ROBERT O. BLOOD, JR. 
University of Michigan 
and 
SAMUEL O. NICHOLSON 
Shimotsuria, Japan 


WHAT happens when young men who have 
grown up in a country without avy comparable 
dating systems spend several years on an Amer- 
ican college campus? Do they become accultu- 
rated enough to venture into dating, so fright- 
ening even to the American beginner? What 
are the consequences of their lack of socializa- 
tion in the subtleties of behavior expected in the 
dating situation? If they date American girls, 
does their inadequate understanding of the dat- 
ing role create difficulties for both partners? 

These are some of the questions which arise 
in studying the dating behavior of foreign stu- 
dents on an American campus.? The sex ratio 
among foreign students is unbalanced. The sit- 
uation primarily involves male foreigners. The 
small number of feminine fellow-countrymen 
provides relatively little opportunity for venture- 
some foreign students to try out the new culture 
pattern on girls from their own country. (Lucy 
Huang points out that to locate a dating partner 
from one’s own country often requires exten- 
sive travel.? While travel may enable a few in- 
dividuals to find ethnic dating partners, it does 
not solve the over-all shortage of foreign 
women. ) 

As a result of the unbalanced sex ratio, most 
foreign men ate forced to turn to American 
partners if they wish to date at all. Hence, for 
purposes of theoretical simplicity and practical 
relevance, this study is focused on foreign men 
in relation to American women. 


METHOD 


A random sample of 112 potential respond- 
ents was drawn from the universe of 504 male 
foreign students on the University of Michigan 


1The authors are indebted to the International Center 
of the University of Michigan for cooperation in this study. 
Student members of the research team were Quirico Samonte, 
chairman; Gail Goldstein, Alyce Jordan, juanita Kirkpatrick, 
Elaine Lerman, Marilyn Maldaver, Simon Silver, and Marilyn 
Wood. 

2Lucy Huang, ‘Dating and Courtship Innovations of 
Chinese Students in America,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
XVIII (1956), 25-29. 
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campus in the spring of 1957. (Excluded from 
the universe were Canadians as too culturally 
similar to Americans to be properly labeled “‘for- 
eign,” and married men ineligible to participate 
in campus dating because their wives were with 
them in Ann Arbor.) Interviews were com- 
pleted with 68 of the 112 names drawn, a re- 
sponse rate of 60.7%. Contrary to instructions, 
the student interviewers also interviewed ten 
foreign students known to them whose names 
did not appear in the random sampling. The ad- 
dition of these ten cases produces a total of 78 
respondents for this study. In view of the sub- 
stantial proportion of students in the original 
list who were never contacted successfully and 
the contaminating influence of the quota sample 
of ten, the 78 respondents cannot be assumed 
to be completely representative of the foreign 
students on campus. However, internal compari- 
sons can probably be reliably made and a rough 
approximation to general foreign student ex- 
perience discovered. 

The demographic characteristics of the re- 
spondents can be seen from an examination of 
the size of subsamples shown in Table 2. 


THE PROBLEM: CONTRASTING DATING 
PATTERNS 


The problem faced by foreign students on an 
American campus can be stated very simply— 
most of them have never experienced anything 
like the American dating system before. Table 
1a shows that most of the respondents describe 
the dating pattern in their home country as 
“extremely different’’ from what they encounter 
here, while only one respondent out of the 78 
lists his native pattern as “the same.” Perhaps 
even his comparison should be discounted since 
he is a 33-year-old married Catholic Yugoslav 
who has only been in the United States seven 
months, has never experienced American dating 
first hand and hasn’t even met any American 
girls in his engineering classes. 

Table 1 shows the expected variation between 
countries, A majority of Europeans and Latin 
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DIFFERENCE IN DATING PATTERN BETWEEN COUNTRY 
OF ORIGIN AND UNITED STATES 





Area of Origin 





Europe 


Latin America Near East 


India 





A. Degree of difference 
Similar pattern 
Slight difference 
Extreme difference 

NA 


Total 


. Nature of difference 
No dating with casual acquaintances 
No dating without serious intentions 
No dating because arranged marriages 
No dating except in groups 
No dating without chaperones 
No comparable dating at all 
o* differences 
A 


Total 


6% 
50 


ae 
an | me WONK NO 


0% 0% 
7 8 
79 92 
14 0 
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3 
5 
5 
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Americans feel their background is only slightly 
different whereas most students from the rest of 
the world are convinced the difference is ex- 
treme. A surprisingly large minority of the 
Orientals feel that their dating patterns are only 
“slightly” different. These are mostly Japanese 
students who reflect the strong Western influ- 
ence since World War II. The Southeast Asian 
students from Thailand, Burma, and Indonesia 
unanimously classify their dating patterns as 
“extremely” different. 

The second part of Table 1 details the nature 
of the differences between native and American 
dating customs. Seventeen students come from 
countries which do not date at all, mostly be- 
cause marriages are arranged by parents after 
hardly more than an introductory meeting. 

The remaining students have some dating at 
home but it is much more circumscribed in na- 
ture. Most often it is restricted to partners who 
have been properly introduced to each other.* 
In many countries, it is marriage-oriented in na- 
ture, holding that a man’s intentions are not 
“honorable” unless they focus on marriage. 
Finally, overseas dating is often supervised by 
chaperones (uniquely in Latin America) or by 
other members s a dating group. 

*The Philippines are grouped with Latin America and 
Pakistan with India, while the rest of the Far East is classi- 
fied as the ‘‘Orient.’’ 

*Lucy Huang notes that Chinese students have had to 
resort to ‘‘self-introductions’’ to Chinese girls because of 
the difficulty of securing proper introductions in the United 
States. Huang, of. cit., p. 26. 
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These differences show how American dating 
looks through foreign eyes. American dating is 
casual in two senses: (a) it can occur between 
mere acquaintances and (b) it may be (and 
usually is) an end in itself rather than oriented 
toward marriage. Secondly, American dating is 
dyadic or pair-structured. “Three’s a crowd” 
is a distinctively American slogan, allowing no 
room for a chaperone attached to the individual 
couple. Characteristically it places the two part- 
ners alone with each other in the dark.5 All of 
these differences involve greater freedom for 
dating in America, at least as contrasted with 
countries of the Eastern hemisphere. 


THE EXTENT OF INTERNATIONAL 
DATING -EXPERIENCE 

Foreign men are cut off from social relations 
with women of their own country and sur- 
rounded by American women used to being ap- 
proached by comparative strangers for a date. 
To what extent do foreign men take advantage 
of this opportunity despite the newness and 
strangeness of it all ? 

5 These findings coincide with those of Panos Bardis at 
Purdue University where students from China, India, Latin- 
America, and Greece generally report home-town disapproval 
of ‘‘dating a stranger (one whom you don’t know well),’’ 
“dating partners unsupervised by adults,’’ and ‘‘staying 
out until or after midnight with one’s date.’’ Only the 
Scandinavians in his sample report dating attitudes similar 
to American ones. (Panos D. Bardis, ‘‘Influence of Ameri- 
can Courtship Patterns on Foreign Students,’’ Alpha Kappa 
Deltan, XXVIII (Spring, 1958), 39-45. Referred to here- 
after as Bardis, ‘‘Influences.’’) 
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TABLE 2. EXTENSITY AND INTENSITY OF DATING BY AREA OF ORIGIN 





Area of Origin 





Europe 


Latin America Near East 


India Orient 





A. Number of dating partners 
None 12% 
1-2 6 
3-5 12 
6-10 12 
11+ ; 56 


Total 98% 
. Maximum number of dates with any 
one American girl 
None 12% 
1-5 38 
6+ 50 


100% 
16 


Total 
N 


17% 35% 
25 22 
8 26 


33 9 
17 9 


100% 101% 


36% 17% 35% 
21 42 34 
43 42 30 


100% 101% 


99% 
14 12 23 





A surprisingly large proportion of the 78 for- 
eign men interviewed (57 or 73%) have dated 
an American girl at least once. Does this mean 
that a majority of all foreign students on cam- 
pus have probably dated, too? The most con- 
servative interpretation possible would subtract 
the ten quota-sampled students from the 57 
(assuming that they all had dated). If the non- 
interviewed students are conservatively assumed 
not to have dated (which is highly improb- 
able), the minimum dating proportion is 
47/112 or 42%. A more probable percentage 
would be 47/68 (i.e. the minimum number of 
daters among the proportion of the representa- 
tive sample interviewed) or 69%. Given these 
various estimates, it seems safe to estimate that 
about half the foreign men on this coeduca- 
tional campus at any one time have dated an 
American girl (at least if surveyed in the spring 
of the year, when most have had at least six 
months’ exposure to acculturation, need, and 
opportunity). 

Successful dating ventures are seldom limited 
to a single girl. Table 2a demonstrates that once 
a student tries the American pattern with one 
girl, he tends to repeat it with others. For those 
who have dated at all, the median is eight girls, 
almost three times the median for American 
gitls who have dated foreign men. This reflects 
the larger number of American girls than of 
foreign men who engage in international dat- 
ing, and in turn the fact that there are roughly 
ten times as many American girls as foreign 
men in the pool of potential daters.* Even for 


* Blood and Nicholson, ‘‘The International Dating Ex- 
periences of American Women Students,’’ Referred to here- 
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the foreign respondents as a whole, the median 
experience is not just one or two partners but 
four partners. Apparently, the typical foreign 
student on this coeducational campus dates sev- 
eral American girls during the course of his 
stay. 

a is this dating limited to superficial one- 
shot affairs with each girl. Table 2b shows that 
those who have dated at all typically have dated 
one girl fairly often (the typical maximum is 
eight or nine times). 

Table 2 demonstrates that the average foreign 
student dates comparatively widely and inten- 
sively, experiencing something of both the cas- 
ual non-marriage-orientedness of American 
playing the field” and also the dyadic intimacy 
of “keeping company” with the same girl over 
a series of dates. The table shows, however, that 
these generalizations do not apply equally to all 
groups of foreign students. 

In a separate study of “Attitudes of American 
Men and Women Students Toward Interna- 
‘ional Dating,” the authors find the rank order 
of “acceptability” of foreign students as dating 
partners as follows: Europeans, Latin Ameti- 
cans, Near Easterners, Far Easterners, and Afri- 
cans. The actual dating experience reported by 
the foreign respondents in Table 2 shows the 
effects of this differential acceptability. Euro- 
peans have the highest percentage of extensive 
and intensive daters, Latin Americans and Near 
Easterners occupy intermediate prsitions, and 
Indians and Orientals the lowest. These declin- 
ing rates of dating reflect increasing unfamili- 





after as Blood and Nicholson, ‘‘Experiences.’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, XXIV (May, 1962), pp. 129-36. 
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TABLE 3. FACTORS AFFECTING PROPORTION OF FOREIGN STUDENTS WHO 
DATE AMERICAN COEDS 








Dating Experience 





Factor 


Not Dated 


Total 





. Previous dating experience 
Dated at home 
Not dated at home 


Age 
19-21 
22-24 
25-39 
40-43 
. Marital status 
Single 


arri 

. Religious Activity 
Active 
Inactive 

. Length of stay in U.S. 
Under 12 months 
12-24 
Over 24 months 

. Place of residence 
Dorm, frat, co-op 
Apartment 
Rooming house 


24% 
35 


100% 
100 


25 
33 
20 


27 
31 





arity with dating customs as well as increasing 
resistance on the part of American girls to ac- 
cepting dates. While the personal need to date 
presumably remains constant, socialization and 
opportunity are both progressively impaired— 
hence the lower frequencies. 

At the lower extreme (no dating), European 
students again reflect the most extensive partici- 
pation in American dating. However, the In- 
dians hold an unexpected second ranking posi- 
tion. While the sample is small, this unusual 
position coincides with Bardis’ finding that In- 
dian students at Purdue become acculturated 
uniquely fast in the sense of adopting an ideol- 
ogy favorable to American dating patterns.’ 
One can only speculate that years of colonial 
contact with British culture and the English lan- 
guage may combine with new nationhood to 
pave the way for unusually rapid acculturation 
but that coed resistance makes it impossible for 
Indian students to date as widely as they would 
like to—hence the high proportion falling in 
the middle ranges of experience. 

While the ethnic factor is of great importance 
in determining both the culture base from 
which foreign students face the task of accul- 
turation and the reception they will get from 


‘Bardis, Panos D., “Attitudes Toward Dating Among 
Foreign Students in America,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 
XVIII (1956), 339-44. Referred to hereafter as Bardis, 
**Attitudes.”’ 
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American girls, other factors also affect the pro- 

rtion of foreign students who date American 
girls. Table 3 shows that previous dating experi- 
ence has only minor significance in this regard. 
Perhaps this is because previous dating occurred 
under such different circumstances that it 
doesn’t have much bearing on the American sit- 
uation. 

Age and marital status, of course, are inter- 
correlated with each other. Both advancing age 
and getting married inhibit dating. Age may 
reflect declining sex drive (lower need), les- 
sened flexibility (slower acculturation), and in- 
creased unacceptibility to American coeds (les- 
sened opportunity). Marriage doesn’t necessar- 
ily rule out dating if the student is separated 
from his wife for years at a time—nevertheless 
there is a marked tendency for married men to 
eschew the companionship of American girls 
(or vice versa). The norm of marital fidelity 
presumably lessens foreign initiative and per- 
haps also lessens American receptivity. 

In two previous articles, religious activity is 
associated with conservative attitudes toward in- 
ternational dating on the part of both American 
men and American women.® This factor has the 


® Blood and Nicholson, op. cif., and ‘‘The Attitudes of 
American Men and Women Students Toward International 
Dating,’ Marriage and Family Living, XXIV (February, 
1962), pp. 35-41. The latter paper will be referred to here- 
after as Blood and Nicholson, ‘‘Attitudes.”’ 
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same effect on students from other countries. 

Religious students may do less dating because 
they prefer the companionship of persons who 
share their religious convictions—and coed Mos- 
lems, Hindus, or Buddhists are hard to find! 
However, a separate tabulation of the 39 Christ- 
ian foreign stuents shows a similar conserva- 
tism among actively religious students. Whereas 
89% of the inactive Christians have dated 
American girls, only 69% of the active Chris- 
tians have. Part of this difference is due to the 
fact that older married men are more apt to be 
religious than younger single men, However, 
the residual difference can be attributed only to 
a generalized conservatism among religious peo- 
ple toward international dating. Perhaps support 
of religious values is associated with adherence 
to ethnic culture and/or a more serious attitude 
toward feminine companionship which inhibit 
non-marriage oriented dating. 

Conversely students who list no religious 
affiliation have the highest participation rate 
(89%), the only non-dater among nine stu- 
dents being a Chinese engineering student who 
is “strongly in favor” of international dating 
but has not had any opportunity to meet Amer- 
ican girls in his classes. While this subgroup is 
small, it provides cross-cultural support to the 
previous study of American attitudes which 
showed that men and women devoid of any 
religious affiliation are the most ideologically 
committed to international dating.® 

Length of stay is an obvious condition of 
participation in the American dating system. 
The longer a student is in the United States the 
more acculturated he will be, because he is ex- 
posed longer to the cultural pattern.1° In addi- 
tion, prolonged absence from home intensifies 
the need for companionship with the opposite 
sex. Finally, the passing of time increases the 
probability that a foreign student will become 
sufficiently acquainted with an American girl so 
that he will have the courage to ask her to date 
and she the courage to accept. 

Exposure to American dating patterns de- 
pends not only on the length of residence in the 
United States but on type of residence. Dormi- 


® Blood and Nicholson, ‘‘Attitudes,”’ of. cit. 

% Bardis found Indians significantly more acculturated 
with the passage of time and all other nationality groups 
tending in this same direction. (Bardis, ‘‘Attitudes,’’ of. 
cit., p. 344). 

11 Blood and Nicholson find among American coeds a 
corresponding increase with length of residence on campus 
(from the freshman year up to a junior plateau) in the 
proportion who have ever dated a foreign student. (‘‘At- 
titudes,’’ of. cit.) 
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tories, fraternities, and co-op houses provide op- 
portunities to observe American dating patterns 
and also organized social programs which make 
group dating easier. Apartments provide oppor- 
tunities for entertaining dates which are often 
utilized. Rooming houses, on the other hand, 
provide none of these advantages—they are of- 
ten exclusively foreign in composition, lack or- 
ganized social activities, and provide no facili- 
ties for entertaining. Hence the lower dating 
rate for roomers. 

The factors affecting international dating sug- 
gest that if a foreign student is a young, single 
agnostic from Europe who has lived in an apart- 
ment or organized house for several years, the 
chances are overwhelming that he will date 
American gitls—not one and once but many 
and many times. Differential participation, in 
short, is highly predictable. 

There is, of course, a correlation between at- 
titudes toward dating and experience in it— 
though it is difficult to know which is cause 
and which effect. The sample as a whole is 
heavily weighted in favor of participation: 42% 
strongly in favor, 31% mildly so, 19% not car- 
ing, and only 8% against. The rate of not- 
dating ascends correspondingly from 9% to 
25%, 53%, and 67%. Another way of putting 
it is that 84% of all foreign students who say 
they would like to date have already done so 
(including 100% of the interested students 
from Europe and India). The degree of explicit 
frustration among such foreign men is appar- 
ently small. 

Those who do not date (whether they wish to 
or not) give such reasons as difficulty of meet- 
ing American girls, having to study too hard 
(a realistic factor for students whose English 
is not native), lack of acculturation, the lan- 
guage barrier, and one case of social pressure 
not to date. 

When foreign students are asked about the 
adequacy of organized opportunities for meet- 
ing prospective dates, they express substantial 
desires for more. However, European students 
often say they don’t know, presumably because 


‘they find it easy to get American dates without 


having to test out organized facilities. 
Conversely, the greater unacceptability of In- 
dians and Orientals to American girls makes 
them especially interested in organized help. 
Half of all the foreign students suggest more 
dances and parties, a few adding that if there 
were only enough American girls to go around 
at the existing mixers, they would be satisfied. 
This emphasis coincides with the fact that more 
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foreign students report that they meet the Amer- 
ican girls they date at social functions than any- 
where else. Three additional students propose 
dance classes to prepare them for successful par- 
ticipation in dances, while eight innovators 
would like to see date bureaus established to 
facilitate blind dating. 

The over-all picture suggests that the existing 
campus facilities are not grossly inadequate. 
Such programs as now exist when combined 
with the acculturability of the foreign students 
and the receptivity of American coeds come 
rather close to making the participation of for- 
eign students in international dating as wide- 
spread as they wish it to be. 


THE MOTIVATION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
DATING 


Up to this point it has been assumed that for- 
eign students feel a need to date American girls 
because of the unbalanced sex ratio of their fel- 
low countrymen. The data in Table 4 tests this 
assumption. 

This table shows that the preeminent reason 
why foreign men date American girls is recrea- 
tional, Only one student specifies explicitly that 
he would rather date girls from his own coun- 
try, but it seems safe to assume that the shortage 
of foreign women provides a similar context for 
most of the others listing this motive. Indeed 
“companionship” and “friendship” are the two 
words that appear most often under this general 
heading. 

Only half as many foreign men report that 
American girls have a superior attraction either 
in their novelty or as tutors in a foreign culture 
(and frequently in a foreign language—Eng- 


TABLE 4. MOTIVATION FOR 
INTERNATIONAL DATING 








Foreign American 


Men Women* 

Personal liking 14% 43% 
Fascination of dating some- 

one different 9 16 
Learn about another country 14 11 
No dates available from own 

country 2 6 
Fun, recreation 46 5 
Looking for spouse 5 0 
Other, N.A. 11 18 


Total 101 % 99% 
N 57 99° 


Motive 








* Adapted from Blood and Nicholson, “International 
Dating Experiences of American Women Students.” 
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lish). For most of the rest, individual person- 
ality factors are attractive. 

Data from the authors’ previous study present 
what looks, at first glance, like a sharp contrast 
in motivation between the two partners. Ameri- 
can girls seldom list recreation as their reason 
for dating foreign students, However, the differ- 
ence reflects the contrasting situations of the 
foreign and American students. For the for- 
eigner, dating an American is practically his 
only opportunity for coeducational recreation of 
any kind. Hence the emphasis on fun. Most 
American girls, however, have enough Ameri- 
can dating partners to take care of their basic 
recreational needs. Hence the American empha- 
sis is on the virtues of the individual foreign 
student which incline the girl to accept a date 
with him in particular. 

Although an occasional American girl winds 
up marrying a foreign dating partner, only the 
men ever mention this as a reason for dating. 
Even so, they seldom mention it first among 
their reasons. One British student who plans to 
become an American citizen has an understand- 
able fatalism about acquiring an American wife. 
The other students who mention marriage have 
all had sufficiently intensive dating experiences 
with particular American girls to raise the pos- 
sibility in their minds even if it hadn’t been 
there in the first place: a Turk and a Japanese 
have been going steady for a semester and a 
year respectively with American girls while a 
Lebanese and an Iranian report that they have 
had 70 and 200 dates respectively with their 
American girl friends. All five of these mar- 
riage-minded students, incidentally, are inactive 
religiously. But these five are extreme cases, out- 
weighed by many more who explicitly disclaim 
any interest in marriage as a motive for inter- 
national dating. 


PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL DATING 


In view of the extreme differences between 
the dating patterns they have known previously 
and the American system, it would be surpris- 
ing if the 57 active foreign students did not re- 
port some problems from their experience. 
Those listed in Table 5 provide an index to the 
degree of acculturation achieved up to the time 
of dating. Again the Indian students—half of 
whom say there were no problems at all— 
appear to be unusually rapid acculturators, 

Seventy-two per cent of the students report 
one or more problems, however. Chief among 
these are communication difficulties with the 
partner as a result of language inadequacies and 
misunderstandings resulting from unfamiliarity 
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TABLE 5. PROBLEMS IN INTERNATIONAL DATING 











Country of Origin 





Problem 


Europe __ Latin America 


Near East India Orient Total 





. Language 5 
. Different customs 

. Different values 

. Shyness, awkwardness 

Ag, ressiveness 
Overseriousness 
Discrimination 

. Disapproval of (her) friends 
. Too expensive 

. Too time-consuming 

. Frigidity 

. Underseriousness 

. No problems 
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with the American dating pattern, Closely re- 
lated perhaps are eleven cases of awkwardness 
in handling the dating situation. All of these 
represent a personal awareness of insufficient 
adult socialization into the skills and behaviors 
of the new cultural pattern. 

Five students who speak of differing values 
frequently refer to religious differences. Their 
approach is not that of inadequate acculturation 
but rather of firmly entrenched cultural differ- 
ences. 

Six students find dating difficult because of 
the foreign student shortages of dollar exchange 
and of time spared from laborious studies. No 
one reports disapproval from his fellow na- 
tionals as a source of difficulty, presumably be- 
cause so many of ‘hem are dating Americans, 
too. Discrimination is listed as a possible prob- 
lem because some of the American girls studied 
previously were sensitive to it but none of the 
foreign students are. Similarly it is an American 
partner whose friends criticize her dating so 
much that it becomes a problem to the foreign 
student. However, since this is the Lebanese 
student who has had 70 dates with his Ameri- 
can girl, it is easy to understand why her friends 
should be critical. 

Only four students criticize their parents as 
such. Two non-Europeans think American girls 
are too forward, either in the sense of being 
domineering (which we have coded as “ag- 
gressiveness”) or else in wanting to get married 
too soon. The girl who wanted to get married 
had been going steady with the Turkish student 
for a year and a half—which understandably 
raised thoughts of marriage in her mind; but 
he described himself at age 24 and nearing 
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graduation as “in no hurry.” The critical Guate- 
malan had also gone steady with at least one 
American coed and had dated ‘‘many’’ others. 
He spoke primarily from a high status point of 
view, being the son of a college-educated Jew- 
ish department store owner and a considerable 
traveler (in the United States “off and on” for 
ten of his 23 years). He criticizes the “lack of 
feminine passivity typical of Latin American 
girls, the widespread neurosis arising from con- 
fusion of social roles.’’? Perhaps it is only very 
high status foreigners who thus disdain Ameri- 
can college girls. 

Two European students, however, criticize 
American girls from diametrically opposite 
points of view. A 28-year-old German engineer 
complains that American girls take only a super- 
ficial interest in him whereas German men “‘are 
more serious when dating and don’t just date 
any girl.” Most characteristically European of 
all, however, is the 31-year-old Dutch bachelor 
whose father was a carpenter with only a grade 
school education. His complaint is that Ameri- 
can girls are ‘‘Puritannical and sex shy. They 
know very little about sex techniques but can 
be easily taught.” Here we see the radical 
North-European attitude toward sex which 
Bardis finds in his Scandinavian sample and 
which our sample of American girls encount- 
ered as a Paseo in dating Europeans.1* 


12An unpublished study by the senior author found that 
high status Jewish girls were more feminine on the Gough 
Femininity Scale than any other religious or status group 
at the University of Michigan, 

18 Bardis, ‘‘Influence,’’ of. cit., p. 45; Blood and Nichol- 
son, ‘‘Experiences,’’ op. cit. 
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TABLE 6. ADVICE TO OTHER FOREIGN STUDENTS ABOUT HOW TO MAKE 
INTERNATIONAL DATING MORE PLEASANT FOR BOTH PARTNERS 








Country of Origin 





Advice Europe 


Latin 


America Total 


Near East India Orient 





Learn American customs 29% 
Recognize differences between two cultures 14 
Don’t be too aggressive 29 
Treat her normally like any other human being 29 
No opinion 0 


Total 


33% 40% 
11 
0 
44 
11 


99% 100% 100% 





N 14 


9 9 10 





While symptomatic of contrasting European 
and non-European cultural patterns, these con- 
tradictory criticisms of American girls are far 
outweighed by frequently expressed enthusiasm 
for the friendliness, self-confidence, and vivac- 
ity which many foreign students found in their 
dating partners. It is not the girls who are 
usually a problem in dating but the fellows 
themselves whose limited acculturation often 
impair their dating competence. 

These handicaps are reflected in the chief 
item of advice which the respondents would 
give another foreign student about how to make 
a date with an American girl more pleasant for 
both partners: learn American customs. As 
usual, the Westerners are least concerned with 
this problem. Next in frequency are the less 
culture-conscious students who recommend de- 
cent human relations. Characteristically, again, 
it is chiefly the European students who warn 
against the sexual aggressiveness to which their 
fellow-countrymen are prone. Finally, the usual 
minority emphasizes recognition of, and respect 
for, the different values of the two dating part- 
ners. 

All of these, however, except those who 
stress human relations, are concerned about the 


special problems which may arise when persons 
from contrasting cultures interact with each 
other on an intimate, face-to-face basis. 


THE EVALUATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
DATING 

Despite this wide range of problems, the 
foreign students are enthusiastic about the dat- 
ing experiences they have had in the United 
States. 

From every region of the world except Latin 
America, the majority reaction is extreme pleas- 
ure. Only from the most diverse cultures of the 
world do any foreign students find the problems 
involved serious enough to throw the balance 
in a negative direction and this only to a slight 
extent. The 96% positive rating of this experi- 
ence is emphatic testimony to the ability of 
these foreign students to adapt to American 
cultural patterns and of their American partners 
to endure gracefully the special problems in- 
volved. For the vast majority of both sexes, the 
experience of international dating fulfils the 
expectations which motivate it—companionship 
for the stranger in our midst and interesting 
experience for the coed who has never left her 
homeland. 


TABLE 7. EVALUATION OF INTERNATIONAL DATING 








Country of Origin 





Evaluation Europe 


Latin America 


Near East India Orient Total 





Extremely pleasant 33% 
Mildly pleasant 67 
Mildly unpleasant 0 


Total 100% 


78% 50% 53% 56% 
22 40 40 40 
0 10 7 4 
100% 100% 


100% 100% 





N 9 


9 10 15 57 
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Learning Theory and Parent Education: 
A Summing-Up 


GERALD ALBERT 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


AccorDING to Hilgard, “There are no laws 
of learning which can be taught with con- 
fidence. Even the most obvious facts of improve- 
ment with practice and the regulation of learn- 
ing under reward and punishment are matters of 
theoretical dispute.’” 

There are, however, a number of broadly sup- 
ported learning theories. It may be useful at this 
stage to survey the most widely influential of 
these, and attempt to establish directly their 4 
plication to the field of parent education. To do 
this adequately it may be necessary to make some 
reference to rather familiar material ; this review 
does, however, permit us to achieve perspective 
on these theories and fit them into the frame- 
work of the present study. 

A number of practical principles emerge nat- 
urally from this overview. The majority are 
probably well-known to most educators; others 
may seem fairly novel to some. 

In America, the most influential learning 
theories have been those based on some aspect 
of stimulus-response training, cornerstone of 
which is the concept of Simple Conditioning: 
that “‘partial cues reinstate past stimulus-re- 
sponse situations, that what was done in the 
presence of stimuli tends to recur in their pres- 
ence.””? 

This occurrence has been described (though 
not explained) in the principle of contiguity, 
on which Guthrie’s theory of Contiguous Con- 
ditioning fundamentally j lis His basic law 
of learning stated: ‘‘A combination of stimuli 
which has accompanied a movement will on its 
recurrence tend to be followed by that move- 
ment.”’$ 

Pavlov’s famous conditioned reflex experi- 
ments fitted into this school of thought,‘ and 
J. B. Watson’s Behaviorism was built on the 
same general premises, with additional concepts 
related to reinforcement of the stimulus-re- 
sponse bond through repetition.® 


1 Ernest Hilgard, Theories of Learning, New York: Ap- 
pleton-Century-Crofts, 1956, p. 458. 

2 Ibid., p. 462. 

3£. R. Guthrie, The Psychology of Learning, New York: 
Harper, 1952, p. 23. 

4R. S. Woodworth, Experimental Psychology, New York: 
Henry Holt, 1938, Chapter 5. 
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Of the same broad school was Thorndike's 
Connectionism,® in which it was held that a 
“bond” or “connection” is established between 
sense impressions and impulses to action. His 
Law of Exercise described the fact that repeti- 
tion of an associated stimulus and response 
strengthens the tendency for one to occur in the 
presence of the other, and the discontinuance 
of practice causes the reverse effect. 

The work of these and other investigators 
gave a modern theoretical foundation to the 
oldest, most familiar teaching principle of all: 
1. Repetition is helpful to learning. For par- 
ent educators, application of this principle 
(apart from rote learning of factual material) 
lies in the frequent reiteration of important 
points in different contexts related to parental 
situations, so that both the concepts and their 
application become strongly associated. 

On the other hand, experiments by “cogni- 
tive’ theorists (e.g. Irvin Rock’) suggest that 
automatic association does mot occur with hu- 
man beings, even in simple rote learning. They 
see human learning as a process in which rela- 
tional bonds are established through awareness 
at some level of the connection between the 
parts. 

The cognitive line of investigation pointed 
to such indications as early as the turn of the 
century, on the basis of findings by Muller and 
Schumann, and later by Woodworth.® Experi- 
ments by the latter, based on the memorizing of 
pairs of unrelated words, gave evidence that 
“unitary response rather than stimulus contig- 
uity is the essential factor in establishing an 
association.” That is, the relationship between 
the associated items determined what will be 
connected with what in their acquisition, reten- 
tion and recall, rather than any automatic 
process. 

The work of Gestalt theorists, most notably 





5 J. B. Watson, Behavior, an Introduction to Comparative 
Psychology, New York: Henry Holt, 1914. 

*E. R. Hilgard, op. cit., Chapter 2. 

TIrvin Rock, ‘“‘The Role of Repetition in Associative 
Learning,’” American Journal of Psychology, 70 (June, 1957), 
pp. 186-93. 

®R. S. Woodworth, op. cit., pp. 34-35. 
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Kohler,® demonstrated that even sub-human 
creatures (apes and perhaps even animals lower 
in the scale) are capable of insight, rather than 
the mechanical associative bond-building de- 
sctibed by the older behaviorists as fundamental 
in all learning. Gestalt investigators have urged 
also that the establishment of associative bonds 
in humans is far from a “blind” operation.?° 

From this work comes another principle: 
2. The learner responds best to material 
which is meaningfully organized, with the 
relationships clearly established. Some of the 
most authoritative material presented in the 
field of parent education often seems to suffer 
from lack of care in thinking through. Lectures 
and writings in this field = bn appear to con- 
sist of series of anecdotes and admonitions—in- 
stead of a few important concepts around which 
illustrative materials are organized. 

Gestalt psychologists hold that meaningful 
organization is even more important than repeti- 
tion. They contend that repeated association of 
a stimulus and response is most important in 
that it provides additional opportunity for the 
establishment of a meaningful relationship be- 
_tween the parts, as well as the reinforcement 
of this relationship, (They have not, however, 
attempted to deny that Aabits may well be 
formed without any process remotely resem- 
bling insight, and the point at which learning 
a habit is demarked from learning more mean- 
ingful relationships has yet to be determined.) 

Among the “‘laws”’ of learning expounded by 
Thorndike (above) was his Law of Readiness, 
which stated that the organism must be psycho- 
logically “set” for the association, otherwise the 
bond is less likely to “take.” A further devel- 
opment of this was Kaswan’s experimental 
demonstration that intent to learn also signifi- 
cantly affects the acquisition process.1? (As with 
a number of other concepts presented here, this 
is a further instance of theoretical and experi- 
mental investigation coming to the support of 
prior commonsense observation.) 

From this it may be stated: 3. The most 
effective learning situation requires that the 
individual be “set” for it, in terms of general 
attitude, previous knowledge and immediate 
orientation. There occur learning groups in 


®W. Kohler, Gestalt Psychology, New York: Liveright, 
1947, Chapter 8. 

WW. Kohler, “‘On the Nature of Associations,’’ Pro- 
ceedings of the American Philosophical Society, 84 (June, 
1941), pp. 490-502. ; 

1J. Kaswan, ‘Association of Fitting and Non-Fitting 
Figures,’’ Unpublished Master’s Thesis, New School for So- 
cial Research, New York, 1956. 
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child training, for example, in which some 
members feel: ‘This theoretical stuff is okay, 
but it really doesn’t mean anything to me. I'm 
the only one that really knows how to take care 
of my own child.” Until such an attitude is 
cleared away, acceptance and use of new in- 
formation or procedures is unlikely. 

And: 4. The more active the intent to learn, 
the greater the likelihood of success, The par- 
ent who comes for counseling because he has 
a problem concerning his child is actively moti- 
vated; his intent to learn is strong. But the 
parent who appears at a lecture or group discus- 
sion—or who turns on his TV set to hear a talk 
—may in many cases be motivated by little 
more than faint curiosity. Direct reference to 
his likely needs would seem to be urgently 
called for, if intent to learn is to be activated. 

Another of Thorndike’s “laws,” the Law of 
Effect, pointed out that the consequences of an 
act affect the established connection between 
stimulus and response; satisfactory consequences 
strengthen it, umsatisfactory consequences 
weaken it. 

Hull and Postman’? have demonstrated 
(with animals) that the Law of Effect operates 
incrementally; each successive rewarded repeti- 
tion strengthens the associative bond a little 
more, so that the effect is curnulative. On the 
other hand, according to Gestaltists Wallach 
and Henle,?* the Law of Effect does not work 
automatically at all; reward and punishment are, 
rather, a sign to the learner indicating whether 
his responses are correct or not, suggesting the 
direction in which he should modify them, if 
necessary. 

In any event: 5. Some form of reward is de- 
sirable—probably that which most clearly sig- 
nals to the individual his success in learning 
related parts of the organized whole (and, ul- 
timately, the whole itself). In parent education 
(unlike child education, where these signals are 
built into the procedure, via tests and grades) 
this may be most easily achieved by frequent 
summing-up of what has gone before, so that 
the learner’s reward comes from awareness of 
his own gains in knowledge or insight. Where 
practical use of new knowledge is made within 
the learning situation (as in new-father training 
classes), care would seem desirable to insure 


221. Postman and D. Riley, “‘A Critique of Kohler’s 
Theory of Association,’’ Psychological Review, 64 (January, 
1957), pp. 61-72. 

13H, Wallach and M. Henle, ‘‘An Experimental Analysis 
of the Law of Effect,"’ Journal of Experimental Psychology, 
28 (April, 1941), pp. 340-49. 
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that each individual succeeds in one task be- 
fore being expected to go on with another. 

A recent development, somewhat connected 
with the Gestalt position, is that offered by cer- 
tain aspects of Information Theory. One aspect 
suggests that perception of an organized whole 
is determined by the number of information 
“bits” available to the observer. Experimenting 
with geometric figures capable of being per- 
ceived in more than one form, Hochberg and 
McAlister’* found that the observer tends un- 
consciously to “take in” the form made possible 
by use of the smallest number of information 
bits (corners, lines, points of intersection, etc.). 

For learning practices, this suggests: 6. Ex- 
traheous data may impair understanding of 
the significant material being presented; un- 
derstanding and learning may grow in pro- 
portion to the compact unity of organization 
of the material offered. When, for example, a 
discussion of child-discipline concepts is al- 
lowed to meander off into an analysis of ado- 
lescent growth-rates, group democracy may be 
served, but learning is probably not. Here it 
would apparently be a question of priority of 
values in the given situation. In any event, un- 
derstanding of the childhood discipline ideas 
would likely be impaired. 

The problem of the thinking process cannot 


be overlooked in any discussion of learning. 


The Watsonian Behaviorists conceived of 
thought activities as minute, unobservable 
tendencies to movement of the throat and 
larynx muscles, making use of implicit lan- 
' guage representations; they were thus seen as 
short-cut forms of habituated responses, lacking 
any elements of insight or understanding. 
More recent Stimulus-Response developments 
have by-passed attempts to explain thinking in 
physiological terms. Instead, postulates like 
Hull’s Habit Family Hierarchy have been of- 
fered.15 This suggests that every organism 
builds up a aumber of alternative habit patterns 
in learning to deal with a given situation. 
When the habit pattern that has produced the 
most satisfactory consequences in one situation 
does not fully succeed in another similar situa- 
tion, the next most likely pattern is called on, 
and a whole hierarchy of similarity-related 
habit responses is developed to meet almost any 
possible situation. 
Gestalt theorists, however, ufge that no me- 


14 J, Hochberg and E. McAlister, ‘‘A Quantitative Ap- 
proach to Figural ‘Goodness’,’’ Journal of Experimental Psy- 
chology, 46 (May, 1953), p. 361. 

%° B. R. Hilgard, op. cit., p. 160. 
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chanically oriented model of thinking (or learn- 
ing) can do justice to the complexity, adapta- 
bility and creativity of human behavior. Wer- 
theimer described the thinking process as the 
perception of a gap in a structure (figurative 
or literal), the scanning of available data 
(given by the situation or in memory), the se- 
lection of the material apparently most ae 
priate to fill the gap, and the testing of selected 
materials until the structural requirements are 
met.1¢ 

We may say, therefore: 7. Learning tech- 
niques are most likely to be successful in pro- 
portion to the clarity with which they make 
apparent the “gaps” in the whole which the 
learner needs to fill. A deliberately extreme 
example in violation of this principal would be 
a new-father training class in which no attempt 
was made to relate diapering procedures to in- 
fant anatomy! 

In the general context of the Gestalt view 
that relational qualities give a cognitive struc- 
ture its strength, Henle has pointed out in re- 
gard to the learning process that the organized 
character of previously established attitudes and 
viewpoints tends to encourage incorporation 
and use of compatible new material, while 
tending at the same time to exclude that ma- 
terial whose inclusion would require reorganiza- 
tion of the existing cognitive structure.1* 

Therefore: 8. Material most appropriate to 
the learner’s established needs and attitudes 
is most likely to be absorbed and incorpo- 
rated into his cognitive structure. It is highly 
likely that a parent educator dealing with par- 
ents of kindergarten children would, in illus- 
trating his concepts, penetrate more deeply with 
examples stemming from birth control a 
lems than from questions concerning whether a 
college student is more child than adult. 

Relevant to this position is the psychoana- 
lytic thesis that cognitive functions are influ- 
enced by the dynamics of the unconscious, A 
number of experiments have suggested that ma- 
terial which is emotionally unpleasant tends to 
be repressed from conscious memory.’* A par- 
ticularly effective study, by Harley,’® demon- 
strated that knowledge of a subject’s emotional 
New York: 


%® Max Wertheimer, Productive Thinking, 


Harper, 1959, pp. 234-269. 

1%” Mary Henle, ‘‘Effect of Motivational Processes on 
Cognition,”’ Psychological Review, 62 (November, 1955), pp. 
423-428. : 

18 £. R. Hilgard, op. cit., Chapter 9. 

%L. Harley, ‘‘Personal Factors in Memory,’’ Unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, New School for Social Research, New York, 
1957. 
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dynamics makes it possible to predict with sig- 
nificant success what material will tend to be re- 
called and what forgotten. 

From this comes another precept: 9, The 
usefulness of learned material (in terms of its 
recall availability when needed) is affected 
by the presence or absence of barriers erected 
by individual personal needs. This problem is 
best dealt with by one-to-one exchange between 
parent and educator (or parent and counselor), 
where insightful perception of the barriers be- 
comes possible. When, for example, the parent 
of a school child is called in to discuss the 
child’s problems with a guidance counselor, re- 
sistance may often be expected against any sug- 
gestions made, even if token cooperation is 
offered. .If active cooperation is not enlisted, 
what is learned by the parent about helping the 
child may quickly be buried—and forgotten— 
beneath the pressure of his own ego needs. 

Theories concerned with collective behavior 
are of particular interest in the field of parent 
education, where group learning is often used. 
Among these is the view that patterns of col- 
lective behavior exist which are not to be ex- 
plained by viewing a group as merely the sum 
of its individual parts. 

As of special importance, LaPiere cites the 
effect of interactional amplification, “the 


process by which the interaction (within a 


group) builds itself up, just as vibration once 
started in a flywheel will build itseif wp with 
each succeeding revolution.’’*® This process is 
held to result from the rivalry among individ- 
uals and from the encouragement received from 
one’s fellows. It has a fluid quality; each reac- 
tion produces a change in the reactions of other 
members, which in turn bounce back and induce 
new changes, in a spiraling accretion. In ex- 
treme situations, participants feel swept off 
their feet by the excitement of the moment. 

Membership in a group is held to increase 
suggestibility, which Faris attributes to a process 
of imitation, and describes as “unwitting, very 
much like the behavior of a hypnotized per- 
son.”?1 

The results described in Lewin’s classic stud- 
ies of group behavioral changes are also rele- 
vant in this connection. Aimed at changing cer- 
tain entrenched food habits to conform to war- 
time food limitations, the studies compared the 
lecture method vs. group discussion. Following 
the latter, those who intended to make the 


2 R. T. LaPiere, Collective Behavior, New York: McGraw- 


Hill, 1938, p. 27. 
21 Ellsworth Faris, The Nature of Human Nature, New 


York: McGraw-Hill, 1938, p. 77. 
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change (to unfamiliar meat products) were 
asked to indicate this by a show of hands. “‘Dur- 
ing a subsequent check-up, it was found that 
three per cent of the women in the lecture groups 
had served one of the meats, in contrast to 32 
per cent of the women in the discussion 
groups.’’2? 

Clearly, a group pressure effect was at work 
to influence conformity in the initial show of 
hands, and Lewin ascribed much of the differ- 
ence in the results to the special dynamics of 
group involvement. He also ‘called attention 
to the possible importance of the factor of 
decision in producing change of action... . 
The act of decision, he felt, is a specific ste 
that exerts a significant effect by placing full 
weight behind one of two conflicting alterna- 
tives, thus displacing the other.”2* 

An innate tendency to conformity seems to 
underlie the group pressure effect, whether be- 
cause of an instinctual “group consciousness,” 
as McDougall has postulated, or because of such 
factors as those proposed by Asch**: explicit 
acceptance of the viewpoint that group opinion 
is more likely to be right than that of an indi- 
vidual; the habitual lifetime experience of ac- 
cepting as true that which has been established 
by social consensus; disinclination to stand out 
as ‘‘different’’; fear of ridicule. 

Notably illustrative of this conformity tend- 
ency are the Asch experiments, in which a 
single “naive” subject is placed in a group of 
previously instructed participants. Sets of lines 
of varying lengths are presented under the 
clearest visual conditions, and the participants 
are instructed to name aloud the identifying 
numbers of those closest in length. Under the 
influence of deliberately erroneous responses 
from the previously instructed members of the 
group, approximately one-third of the responses 
from the naive subjects became similarly errone- 
ous. (An uninfluenced control group made one- 
fifth as many errors.) 

Two final principles derive from these group 
investigations: 10. Group learning is unlikely 
to succeed without appealing to attitudes and 
viewpoints sufficiently familiar to be accepted 
by the majority. Changes in behavior are most 
successfully effected when they offer superior 
modes of satisfaction for already established 
needs. A broadly accepted base invokes the 
total group influence on all the individual 
members, In the case of Lewin’s study of food- 

2 Solomon Asch, Social Psychology, New York: Prentice- 
Hall, 1952, p. 511. 


23 Ibid., p. 513. 
% [bid., Chapter 16. 
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habit changes, the basic attitude appealed to 
was apparently the patriotic desire to be of help 
in winning the war. 

11. The most effective implementation of 
newly learned material occurs when the situ- 
ation requires an expressed commitment to its 
use by the learner. As Jerome Frank has 
pointed out, ‘To learn new attitudes, an adult 
must at the same time unlearn old ones, and 
this is by far the hardest part of the task.’’*5 
Applecarts are not upset without some discom- 


% Jerome Frank, ‘‘How Parents Learn,’’ in Taking Stock 
in Parent Education (Proceedings of the 1953 Conference 
for Workers in Parent Education), published by the Child 
Study Association of America, New York, p. 2. 


fort. But the neglectful parent who has, for ex- 
ample, been induced to express his intention 
to help his failing school child with the daily 
homework has gone on record, even if only 
verbally; he has accepted responsibility for 
bringing about improvement, and is thereby 
more likely to act on it. 

In the absence of uncontroverted experi- 
mental validation, it would seem obvious that 
none of these principles can be considered 
definitive. Based as they are, however, on a 
broad range of professional observation, study 
and theorizing by leaders in the field, they 
may well be worthy of review and application 
by practicing parent educators, for further 
evaluation. 
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Pr~ iarital Sexual Behavior: A Symposium... 


The Control of Adolescent Premarital Coitus 


An Attempt at Clarification of the Problem* 
THOMAS POFFENBERGERt 


THE November, 1960 issue of Marriage and 
Family Living published an article by L. A. 
Kirkendall which elaborated on his thesis that 
the decisions of a couple regarding premarital 
coitus should be made by them on the basis of 
how they believe the act will affect their inter- 
personal relations.1 In the same issue, the writer 
published critical papers concerning the Kirk- 
endall concept, pointing out among other things 
the problem a young couple would have fore- 
telling the effects of coitus as well as the likeli- 
hood that such a concept would be used as a 
rationalizing mechanism.*»* These papers were 
in turn commented upon by Kirkendall and all 
published in the same issue, Professor Klemer 
subsequently conducted a study of some of his 
college students asking them to express their 
attitudes about the issues raised. The present 
paper is in response to a request to comment 
further upon the subject and to attempt a clari- 
fication of the writer's views. 

The first section will include both a further 
critique of Kirkendall’s position and responses 
to his comments on the writer's earlier paper.? 
The second part will attempt to clarify the issues 
and offer a positive approach to the problem. 


I. REPLY AND CRITIQUE 


1. Humanistic concepts are not the antithesis 

of mores 

Kirkendall feels that the present author's 
position is not clear, that first there is expressed 
a belief in the value of a humanistic basis for 
sex morality and that then a brief for the mores 
is indicated. The apparent cause of the confu- 
sion is because there bas been expressed a be- 
lief in both. In fact, this was a major point in 
the original article on “morality” and “piety’’® 
—that for the survival of any society, individ- 
uals representing both positions are needed. It 

® Presented at the annual meeting of the National Coun- 
cil on Family Relations, 1961. When the terms ‘“‘inter- 
personal relations’’ and ‘‘interpersonal relationships’’ are 
used in this paper, they are used only as defined by Kirken- 
dall in his publications. Journal Paper No. J-4224 of the 
Iowa Agricultura! and Home Economics Experiment Station, 


Ames. Iowa. 

+ Associate Professor of Child Development, Iowa State 
University. Now on assignment at M. S. University of 
Baroda, Baroda, India. Formerly Associate Professor of 
Family Sociology, University of California at Davis, 
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is true that humanistic concepts often come into 
conflict with the mores of a society as we well 
know, but it is another thing to indicate that 
they cannot exist together. As much as some 
might desire it, few humanists would claim 
that man will ever be able to live in a society 
without political structure, 


2. “Interpersonal 2 tame og wl is mot a com- 
plete concept of “moral” behavior 


Kirkendall defines moral experiences as 
“those which promise to enlarge the number 
of persons or groups with which we are able to 
cooperate.” He states further, ‘Cohesion and 
solidarity between persons or within small 
groups obtained by methods which create bar- 
riers, block communication, or, in the long-run, 
wall off others in their outreaching relationships 
reflect an immoral approach to human relation- 
ships.” 

Many have expressed concern about the or- 
ganization man and the other directed person. 
Should we now label a person as immoral just 
because he acts in ways which do not promise 
to “enlarge the number of people he is able to 
cooperate with?” If a society is to be dynamic, 
do we not need some people who are not will- 
ing to cooperate in the conventional sense? 
There were many professors at the University 
of California who would not sign the so-called 
loyalty oath and thus caused numerous problems 
of an interpersonal nature. According to Kirk- 
endall’s definition, such persons would be re- 
garded as immoral, but is the country not better 
off because a few men were strong enough in 
their beliefs in freedom of expression to be out- 
spoken, in spite of the fact that they not only 
created dissonance in a large institution, the 
state, and in a sense, in the nation at large? 

Certainly we all must agree that in a world 
of conflict, better interpersonal relationships are 
not only desirable; they are a necessity! How- 
ever, we may question whether or not this 
should be the on/y criterion for determining the 
morality of behavior. For example, this ex- 
change may not better interpersonal relation- 
ships, but it may produce other results which 
will make it worth while. Such a debate is 
neither moral nor immoral. Just so, there are 
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premarital sex relationships which could be re- 
garded as amoral, there are certainly many situ- 
ations in which there is no misrepresentation, 
no exploitation, and where both persons bene- 
fit from a sexual encounter, yet the lives of 
neither are significantly affected. 


3. Improved" interpersonalrelationships” should 
not be the only criterion of satisfactory sex 
behavior 
Judging from this point of view, Kirkendall 

would ask us to evaluate every sex act in mat- 

riage as well as before marriage, in terms of his 
list of criteria, Aside from the complications of 
the pocket check list which immediately comes 
to mind, this approach can present other difh- 
culties. Males in our society have already been 
told that it is their responsibility to produce an 
orgasm in their women, and that if they don’t 
it is somehow their fault, when this actually may 
or may not be the case. We have husbands who 
seek counseling because they are disturbed about 
this when the cause of the difficulty can be 
as only by long psychotherapy with the 
wife, if indeed it can be helped then. In spite 
of the fact that the male, at present, is still con- 
ditioned to regard sex as one thing and love as 
something else, he must now consider whether 
or not the sex act will deepen his partner's re- 

lationship with him. Is it not possible that a 

reoccupation with “interpersonal relations’ 

will tend to increase male guilt and concern? 

In some cases a certain amount of concern on 

the part of the man would be helpful to the 

woman, but in other cases the male is so guilt- 
ridden that any increase in concern would only 
create greater conflict. It seems that if we must 
make general recommendations a more specific 
approach might be of more value, The present 
day sex manuals are often helpful and reassur- 
ing, although their approach is not new. The 

Kamasutra educated Hindus two thousand years 

ago about the importance of a refined mutual 

relationship for the sexual satisfaction of both 
partners and described in detail how this might 
be accomplished.® 

Other criteria come to mind other than 


in- 


terpersonal relations” in judging the satisfactory 
nature of sex behavior. Sex as play, engaged in 
for fun and relaxation as well as for physical 
satisfaction, is an example. Foote has offered 
some realistic observations on this subject, in- 
cluding its relationship to premarital coitus.” 


4. “Interpersonal relationships’ is a contradic- 
tory concept 
In regard to the high school age group, Kirk- 
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endall tells the adolescent that premarital coitus 
is not wrong in itself; it is wrong only if it is 
disturbing to the couple’s interpersonal rela- 
tions. Yet in his “reply” he states, “In my cur- 
rent article and in other of my writings a clear 
and firm position has been taken against ex- 
ploitive, advantage-taking attitudes and _be- 
havior. This position, in my judgment, elimi- 
nates, both now and probably for a long time 
to come, the use of premarital intercourse as a 
solution to the sex problems of youth.’ He goes 
on to say, “We must, nevertheless, be able to 
face the possibility that ways may be found to 
use sex in premarital relationships in a positive, 
meaningful way. This we will be able to do if 
we can focus on the really important issue— 
the creation of sound interpersonal relations.” 

Is it advisable that we recommend that par- 
ents and teachers tell young people that all the 
research shows premarital coitus among high 
school students is ill-advised, but on the other 
hand, that in certain instances coitus can and 
should deepen a couple’s interpersonal relation- 
ship? We need to consider the possibility that 
not only may the interpersonal relations con- 
cept not be helpful, it may be actually harmful 
from a mental health standpoint. 

Klemer has pointed to O. H. Mowrer’s posi- 
tion that neurosis is more often produced by 
anxiety over what is correct behavior than by 
the curbing of physical desires.® This, of course, 
does not mean that physical desire is denied 
nor that some release may not be found. 

In his rebuttal, Kirkendall says, ‘Both Mow- 
rer and Poffenberger seem to regard sexual 
control as a matter of continual struggle and 
as a sort of running battle between consuming 
desires and one’s social self.’’* 

Limited social research indicates that the 
problem varies with societies and individuals, 
but at present the writer takes the position that 
sexual control does involve a conflict between 
sex drive, both biological and conditioned, and 
one’s social self. 

Abram Kardiner speaks to this point when 
he says, “. . . it always seems that the pursuit 
of individual happiness and satisfaction must 
yield to the welfare of society in which every- 
one has a stake but for which no one on his 
own wishes to take the responsibility. The indi- 
vidual cannot see that sex morality purports to 
protect his interests as well as that of society. 
It may be that the protection he gets is not ap- 
preciated because the price he pays for it is too 
high, and society, through obligatory custom, 
seems to him more like the obstructor of his 
freedom than the guardian of his interests. This 
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has always been, and still is, the dilemma of 
sex morality.’’2° 

It is true that when behavior is sanctioned 
there will be many who behave in ways counter 
to the mores. This fact alone, however, does not 
justify the removal of the sanctions. 

Ausubel points out, ‘Once sex drives have 
been actualized from their physiological sub- 
strata they become much too urgent and insist- 
ent to be repressed in the majority of individu- 
als.”” He states further, “When social sanctions 
or moral scruples prevent sexual gratification 
through premarital intercourse, some direct sub- 
stitutive outlet such as masturbation or petting 
is the general practice.” From a mental health 
standpoint he believes that, ‘As long as the 
adolescent does not internalize moral obliga- 
tions to abide by these taboos, and as long as 
opportunities for clandestine gratification are 
available, no more mental conflict is generated 
than under conditions of unrestricted freedom 
as in Samoa’?! (398-400). One cannot be sure 
how valid this statement is, but a case can be 
made for justifying such sex outlets as prostitu- 
tion. It is well to bring up this point for con- 
sideration because of Kirkendall’s concern over 
boys’ visits to prostitutes’? (53-54). He bases 
this concern on the fact that 19, or half his 
sample of 38 boys who had visited them, said 
that the experience was unsatisfactory. In con- 
sidering his results, an examination of the study 
is indicated, In the first place, there may be a 
selective factor in boys who are willing to tell 
an adult about their sex experiences. From a 
psychological standpoint the interviews may 
serve several outlets: one of them being the 
need to confess wrong doing. After the con- 
fessional, one is expected to expiate himself. 
The parent figure nature of the relationship the 
boys had with Kirkendall would tend to cause 
them to give him the answer they felt he would 
like, and so one might expect them to play up 
the negative aspects of their experiences. It is 
then not unexpected that these boys reported 
their experiences with prostitutes as having been 
unsatisfactory. However, having been unsatis- 
fied with the experience does not necessarily 
imply that there may have been serious psycho- 
logical effects as a result. The very impersonal 
nature of such a relationship would make it 
very questionable that any lasting emotional 
effects would ensue unless the youth were al- 
ready disturbed in his psycho-sexual develop- 
ment. 

Kirkendall further suggests the possibility of 
adding to the schools’ sex education programs 
a discussion of “the significance and meaning 
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of prostitution, and masculine participation in 
itt? (54). Let us proceed cautiously for two 
reasons. We are mow having problems with sex 
education. For example, in the spring of 1961, 
a newspaper in a large city reported the fact 
that the teacher, in a mixed class of 16-year- 
olds had handed out a well-known sex inventory 
which was thereupon filled out and exchanged 
between boys and girls. If all the facts were 
presented correctly, the signed complaint of 
1,000 parents was justified. The author has 
said before that to have co-educational sex edu- 
cation on the basis that sex should be treated 
like any ,other subject is questionable.1* The 
position tan be taken that it is mot like any 
other subject and will not be in the foreseeable 
future, Also, because we all have our blind 
spots in regard to sex, great care must be taken 
in examining our motives with regard to how 
we handle the subject. Specifically we may need 
to be concerned about the possible unconscious 
erotic stimulation that some gain from teaching 
sex which motivates them to behavior that is 
harmful to the program. Children become con- 
fused by such teachers’ preoccupation with the 
subject. However, the main reason for question- 
ing Kirkendall’s plan to teach about prostitu- 
tion is that within the framework of the school 
system, there is only one way in which it could 
be taught, and that is from the negative stand- 
point. The old profession would not get a “fair 
shake.”” More seriously, it would be just one 
more situation in which boys would be made 
to feel more guilty than they already do about 
their sex feelings. 

This is not to be construed as a recommenda- 
tion that teen-age boys visit prostitutes. The 
point is, that in the absence of conclusive re- 
search data it is unwise to make any recom- 
mendations, 


5. The interpersonal relationships concept may 
be used prematurely by parents and teachers 
Some care needs to be taken in giving advice 

to parents and teachers. While a non-directive 
approach is not the complete answer, parent 
education might have avoided many of its past 
difficulties by accepting more of the Rogerian 
method of counseling. Certainly we in the pro- 
fession have been freer in the past with our 
advice to parents than subsequent research and 
experience have justified. Perhaps the major 
theme should be caution. 

The writer was much concerned last year 
when a teacher said to him that Kirkendall’s 
ideas had been such a help to her. She said, 
“Now I have an answer; I just tell the girls 
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and boys that they have to consider both 
sides of the question: Will sexual intercourse 
strengthen or weaken their relationship?” It 
isn’t known how she follows up this approach, 
but one might imagine from her comment, that 
since it was a difficult subject for her to deal 
with, she dropped it as soon as possible. Her 
answer, however, kept her from being regarded 
as an “old fuddy,”’ which she feared she might 
have been considered if she had said high 
school students should not have coitus. The 
teacher felt she had an answer, but it is doubt- 
ful that any of the students felt they had been 
given one. 


6. The “interpersonal relationships” concept is 
not one that either can or should be used in 
a public high school 


As Kirkendall evaluates adolescent coitus, it 
is neither good nor bad in itself.1 This evalua- 
tion is, like it or not, counter to the present 
mores of the society. Secondary schools are one 
of the major institutions of this society, and 
they play a significant role in the social condi- 
tioning of our youth; as such they must uphold 
the mores. As long as adolescent premarital 
coitus is not approved of by the majority of the 
members of the society, the schools can take 
only the position that it is not approved of and 
not approved of under any circumstances, To 
the extent that high school teachers deviate 
from the mores in this regard, they do harm to 
the cause of sex education. A Swedish sex edu- 
cator, Professor C. W. Herlitz, Chief Doctor 
to Schools in Sweden, expressed it this way, 
“It is true that sex education should not be 
unrealistic, but, on the other hand, it should 
not advocate principles or a manner of life 
which are unworthy or undesirable either to 
society or to the individual. Education should 
make it quite clear what is undesirable and 
what Sendai are not to be adopted.’’* 


II. COMMENTS ON A POSITIVE APPROACH 
TO THE PROBLEM 


1. The inculcation of values regarding proper 
conduct can best be done by a non-authori- 
tarian approach 


Kirkendall said in his rebuttal, ‘Suppose in- 
stead of sexual decisions we had been discuss- 
ing irresponsible auto driving—would Drs. 
Mowrer and Poffenberger then advance the 
same points?”® The answer for the latter at 
least is “yes!” Kirkendall says the author is 
concerned with “permissiveness” while he, on 
the other hand, has repeatedly said that youth 
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today are full of “pious dictates” which have 
shown themselves not to be effective. Although 
we need more data on the subject, some of the 
studies of juvenile delinquency indicate we may 
need a bit more of the pious dictates which 
Kirkendall derides. A friend of the author was 
recently released from a two-weeks’ recupera- 
tion in a hospital because a car driven i a 
teen-age boy, traveling at an excessive speed, 
smashed into his car from the rear, The boy 
was returning from picking up his 1961 Impala 
where it had been in a repair shop as a result 
of a collision he had had two weeks earlier. The 
boy’s parents had given him a car so he could 
drive six blocks to high school. This boy has 
been given everything he ever wanted, and he 
has no respect for himself, his parents, or any- 
one else. Yet his parents would be regarded by 
most persons as being “fine people,” and they 
have repeatedly talked to him about the effect 
of his behavior on others. They have failed, 
however, to make clear to him that not only is 
there behavior that is not acceptable, but that 
he must pay for transgressions that endanger 
the welfare of others. This is a reality of life, 
and it seems advisable for the welfare of the 
child as well as for the society that children 
learn it early and that they learn it from their 
parents. 

In the aforementioned article of the ex- 
change, Kirkendall said that the writer believes 
our “best control is a good resounding ‘no’.” 
He went on to say, “The writer cannot agree 
with Poffenberger that we must retreat to the 
old approach which has failed us so often and 
so badly in the past.* A vain search was made 
to find where a return to the past was sug- 
gested. Also, although the writer admits to tak- 
ing the position that at present is is best for 
professional persons in the field to continue to 
support society’s opposition to premarital coitus 
among junior high and high school students, it 
is misleading to say that this is being authori- 
tarian. We are considering here the inculcation 
of attitudes regarding proper conduct. This is 
an area in which there is some research, but as 
everywhere in the field of human relations, we 
are just beginning to understand the infinite 
complexities of the conditioning process. In the 
author’s previously quoted article it was said 
that in a democratic society we are interested 
in developing individuals who are able to base 
much of their behavior on principle rather than 
responding to the dictates of an overly rigid 
superego or only upon external controls. 

Hartmann has pointed out that every moral 
value system has its origins in the relations of 
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the child to adults who are not only loved and 
hated but who are also persons in authority. The 
evolving value system may run the gamut from 
authoritarian to antiauthoritarian character but 
regardless, the system usually appears in the 
form of imperatives or commands. A parent 
may be quite antiauthoritarian, but because his 
child identifies closely with him and so wants 
to be like him, the valves and beliefs of the 
arent become the values and beliefs of the 
child, and they tend to guide him all of his 
life. 


2. An understanding adult can aid the adoles- 
cent in developing firmer moral convictions 
by helping him develop self-insight 
We have learned better ways to handle moral 

training than those which were used in the past. 
We now know that increased self-awareness 
can have an effect upon one’s moral code.1® 
Broadening of self-knowledge, including moti- 
vations, can lead to a broadening of the sense 
of responsibility and the avoidance of easy 
rationalizations. A clearer awareness of one’s 
actual value structure, as well as insight into the 
implication of one's behavior will not make an 
immoral person moral but it can tend to lead to 
greater consistency of conduct which in itself 
is an essential part of morality. Parents can add 
to such self-understanding on the part of the 
child, as can other understanding adults in the 
child's world. However, the parent has a double 
function. He must play the role of friend and 
counselor, and at other times the role of one 
who controls behavior. 

We recognize the problem of conflict in these 
roles when both are attempted by a school 
official such as a dean of students. The person 
who is responsible for control of behavior usu- 
ally finds few students willing to confide at any 
great length. Before confiding, the student 
wants someone whose response will be sympa- 
thetic and understasding rather than disciplin- 
ary. In recognition of the conflict in the two 
roles, schools attempt to vest different individu- 
als with them. Less attention has been paid to 
the fact thet parents are expected, as a matter 
of course, to play both roles. This can be done, 
but there needs to be a clear recognition of the 
part of the parent that these are different roles, 
and it helps if the child understands this also. 
There are many times when a parent must take 
an unpopular stand on an issue, say he is sorry, 
but that the answer is ‘no,’ and that is that! 
He tries his best to explain his position so that 
the child understands his reasons, and some- 
times he is rewarded by the comment a little 
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later, “You were right, Dad.” As the children 
grow older, there is increasing give and take, 
and the parent must occasionally retreat when 
he hears a child’s logical arguments for some- 
thing he wants to do. When there is disagree- 
ment, father, mother and adolescent can discuss 
the issue, but there should always be an attempt 
to discuss a problem until a definite conclusion 
has been reached as to the proper behavior or 
course of action. 

At the present time it seems advisable that 
parents take the stand that they do not want 
their daughters to have coitus while they are 
in the school years because they feel it is their 
duty to protect them as best they can. Parents 
are aware that in our society at the present time, 
a teen-age girl is vulnerable in such relation- 
ships. Parents can create opportunities to dis- 
cuss sex-social situations with daughters as 
frankly and openly as possible, making an at- 
tempt to point out conflicts in regard to sex 
behavior in our culture, the developing nature 
of the sex drive in boys and girls, and the values 
currently held by the society. It is doubtful that 
parents should advise daughters to make up 
their own minds about coitus on the basis of 
“interpersonal relationships.” It seems prefer- 
able to discuss the problems created by prema- 
ture but intense sex-social involvements, point- 
ing out the fact that such situations create prob- 
lems for everyone concerned. Along with this, 
parents should be encouraged to supervise care- 
fully their daughters’ dating relationships. 

Parents should recognize that sex-social prob- 
lems of sons differ from those of daughters. 
Assuming that boys as well as girls are raised 
with loving understanding, they will be con- 
cerned about the feelings and welfare of others 
because of such home conditioning. As a result, 
there will tend to be a carry-over in their re- 
lationships with the other sex. Parents should 
continue to help their sons view the world, the 
world they must live in and be a part of, as 
realistically as possible—feeling that the better 
it is understood, the more adequately they can 
deal with the situations which will confront 
them. Parents can try not to make their sons 
feel guilty over their developing sex drive 
(again both basic and conditioned), but they 
should expect their boys to control it to the 
extent that they and others will not be hurt. 


3. Cultural change in values is possible and a 
desirable goal 
In the article in the exchange the writer said 
that the present preoccupation with sex in the 
culture needs to be replaced with other values.? 
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We need to create motivation for educational 
and intellectual achievement as well as occupa- 
tional and professional productivity in our ado- 
lescent young people. In an unpublished manu- 
script, the authors have reported a study at the 
University of California at Davis, which gives 
evidence of change in motivation of incoming 
freshmen between 1955 and 1960.1 As is well 
known, during that period a great effort was 
made on the part of our society to increase the 
achievement motive in high school students. 
The significant difference in motivation shown 
between the two samples indicated that such 
efforts were successful, which should give us 
all encouragement to continue our efforts. It 
seems quite reasonable to say to the adolescent 
that we expect him/her to be concerned with 
preparing for the work he/she is to do in the 
world and the contributions one is expected 
to make rather than to spend night after night 
of the high school years with a steady date. All 
parents may not be successful, but the above 
study found a significant relationship between 
parental expectations and high school achieve- 
ment, 

As far as a long term solution is concerned, 
we might consider one proposal made by Ausu- 
bel some years ago. He wrote “. . . we have 
already seen that there is nq single, inevitable, 
or universal pattern of psycho-sexual develop- 
ment and that the suppression of physiological 
sex urges is not invariably associated with the 
psychological conflict. In the light of this find- 
ing, it is possible to suggest a more realistic 
solution which is also more appropriate to the 
emotional and aesthetic ideals of our society. 
And the finding that the Arapesh are able to 
prevent effectively the development of physio- 
logical sex drives merely through a passive de- 
emphasis and to channel all sex urges and 
consciousness along affectional lines lends cre- 
dence to the belief that a psychoaffectional goal 
of sex behavior is neither unrealistic nor im- 
possible (with proper sex education) in our 
culture’? (431). If this is what is desired we 
must remember that such an approach goes to 
the very heart of the conditioning process and 
involves the same type of warm affectional, non- 
aggressive upbringing that is characteristic of 
the Mountain Arapesh people of New Guinea. 
Children who are thus conditioned are more 
likely to be considerate in all their dealings 
with others, not only in their sex relationships. 
However, even in such a culture, we can expect, 
as indeed Mead found among the Arapesh, in- 
dividuals who require sanctions to keep their 
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behavior within the expected norm of the so- 
ciety.27 
CONCLUSION 

Hopefully it has been made clear that the 
author fully supports the morality behind Kirk- 
endall’s approach. Consideration for others as 
a fundamental basis of human behavior goes 
back at least 24 centuries, to Prince Sidhatta, 
Gautama the Buddha and to Confucius, and 
was perhaps taught by some in the Euphrates 
Valley, two thousand years before that. How- 
ever, four thousand years of civilization indicate 
that it is not enough to teach a code of be- 
havior, that it must be reinforced by sanctions. 

It was interesting to see the clear recognition 
of this point by the students in the Klemer 
study. He reports: “Only one out of the entire 
sample of men believed that Kirkendall’s meth- 
ods were presently sufficient in themselves to 
ensure sexua! morality, and only nine out of 
86 women would be willing to try to control 
premarital sexual activity by the interpersonal 
relationships motivation alone.’’* 

So we come full circle, concluding again, 
that 1) if a society is to survive it must enforce 
its mores, folkways, and laws. 2) These codes 
are most effective when the moral logic behind 
them is understood and accepted by those who 
are expected to conform. 3) This understanding 
and acceptance can best be gained through 
identification with sympathetic and understand- 
ing adults whose own values are made clear to 
the child and adolescent. 
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Student Attitudes Toward Guidance 
in Sexual Morality 


RICHARD H. KLEMER 
University of Alabama 


RECENT reports of large simultaneous in- 
creases in the rate of illegitimate pregnancies 
and of venereal disease among teenagers, com- 
bined with other persistent evidences of in- 
creased premarital sexual activity, have refo- 
cused attention on the difficult problem of moral 
education for young people in our complex and 
sophisticated space-age society. To many people 
—both educators and parents alike—it seems 
clearly apparent that if we are to revive and/or 
maintain sexual morality in our time, some- 
thing must be done in our educative process. 
But what should be done? And, equally as im- 
portant, how ? 

A significant and challenging exchange of 
views on how best to promote sexual morality 
among young people was published in the 
November, 1960, issue of Marriage and Family 
Living." The main protagonists were Dr. Lester 
Kirkendall and Dr. Thomas Poffenberger, but 
an additional critique was provided by Dr, O. 
Hobart Mowrer. 

In this exchange, Dr. Kirkendall advances 
his thesis that in order to achieve greater sexual 
morality, parents and educators should abandon 
their negative and authoritarian prohibitions on 
premarital sexual activity and instead promote 
a positively-oriented sexual ethic based on the 
importance of more satisfying interpersonal re- 
lationships. 

Under the Kirdendall proposals, a young 
person would be conditioned to decide what he 
should do about premarital intercourse on the 
basis of what behavior would improve the re- 
lationship with the potential partner, rather 


1 Lester A. Kirkendall, Thomas Poffenberger, O. Hobart 
Mowrer, ‘‘Sex Education of Adolescents: An Exchange,”’ 
Marriage and Family Living, 22 (November, 1960), pp. 317- 
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than ‘on the goodness of specified behavior 
or acts in terms of mores, taboos, commands 
or abstract logic.”” Since most premarital sexual 
intercourse tends to be exploitative for one 
partner or the other and thus damaging to the 
interpersonal relationship, such intercourse 
would usually be avoided under his proposal, 
Kirkendall believes. 

While Kirkendall feels that there are many 
difficulties to be faced in reorienting our young 
people to the good interpersonal relationships 
standard, he points to the failure of our pres- 
ent system based on rigid dictates (which be- 
cause of the automobile, among other things, 
are now all but unenforceable) as justification 
for trying something different. 

Poffenberger, on the other hand, holds that 
behavior becomes stable and predictable only 
when it is a part of the mores. He feels that 
strong sanctions are still necessary to control 
the young person’s sexual behavior. He warns 
that if each individual were allowed to deter- 
mine his behavior on the basis of its effect on 
interpersonal relationships, we could “predict 
with some degree of certainty that this might 
often be used to justify entering into sexual 
relationships rather than refraining from thera. 
... Poffenberger feels that it is necessary for 
society to take the authoritarian position that 
young people must hold chastity as a value at 
least until they reach a relative social and eco- 
nomic maturity and that it is the parents’ re- 
sponsibility to communicate this value to their 
children. 

For the publication of the Kirkendall-Poffen- 
berger Exchange, Mowrer provided a thought- 
provoking critique which tends toward the 
Poffenberger point of view. In this critique, 
Mowrer emphasizes a major Poffenberger im- 
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plication by saying that young people today are 
“sick of our efforts merely to ‘explain’ things 
to them and would welcome more definite 
limits than we commonly think we have a right 
to impose.” 

Early in 1961 it occurred to the writer that 
the significance of the Kirkendall-Poffenberger 
Exchange might be increased by some further 
evaluation from those most concerned by it— 
the young people themselves, After all, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating. To find 
out what one group of young people who had 
just been space-age teen-agers themselves might 
think of the relative merits of the Kirkendall 
and Poffenberger proposals, a study was under- 
taken at the University of Alabama by the 
writer, All of the young people in this study 
were completely unknown to either Kirkendall 
or Poffenberger. 

One hundred and seventeen students in Mar- 
riage Family Relationship classes taught both 
by the writer and by his colleague, Dr. Joseph 
Rowland, were asked to read the Kirkendall- 
Poffenberger Exchange and then answer evalu- 
ating questions about it. All but a very few of 
these students were Protestant, from unbroken 
homes, from Alabama or states contiguous to 
Alabama, and from middle or upper-middle 
class homes as indicated by father’s occupation. 

Four of the answer sheets were eliminated 
because these respondents were considerably 
older than the other students. Of the 113 stu- 
dents whose replies were finally included in the 
survey, 86 were women and 27 were men. The 
age range was 20-25. These students replied to 
four questions which had both a dichotomous 
answer possibility and an invitation to open-end 
comment. The first question asked whether the 
respondent believed that Kirkendall or Poffen- 
berger offered the more convincing methods 
for achieving morality in our time. 

In reply, 41 per cent of all the respondents 
said that they thought Kirkendall’s interper- 
sonal relationships approach was the more con- 
vincing; 45 per cent felt that Poffenberger’s 
methods were the more convincing; and 14 
per cent indicated that they could not make a 
choice because both authors presented ideas 
which should be incorporated in the training 
of young people. Of the men, 48 per cent 
agreed with Kirkendall and 41 per cent with 
Poffenberger. Of the women, 40 per cent agreed 
with Kirkendall and 46 per cent with Poffen- 
berger. 

But in reply to the second question, a 90 per 
cent majority felt that Kirkendall’s “positive 
goals” are not now sufficient by themselves to 
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maintain sexual morality among young people 
and that Poffenberger’s “negative restraints’ 
are also very necessary at the , time. Only 
one out of the entire sample of 27 men be- 
lieved that the interpersonal relationships ap- 
proach could work by itself at this time, and 
only nine out of 86 women would be willing 
to try to control premarital sexual activity by 
Kirkendall’s methods alone. 

In answer to a third question, 48 per cent 
of the men and 54 per cent of the women felt 
that someday in the future it might be possible 
to educate young people to reject premarital 
sexual experience because of their desire to 
protect interpersonal relationships. 

Asked in the fourth question for agreement 
or disagreement with Mowrer’s statement that 
young people would welcome more definite 
limits on their sexual behavior, 67 per cent of 
the men and 80 per cent of the women, indi- 
cated agreement. Thus some 76 per cent of all 
these respondents apparently believed that 
young people want more conviction and more 
proscription on the part of parents and edu- 
cators. 

It appeared from the arrayed data that some 
of the students’ answers might be associated 
with their sex or their affectional status—dating, 
engaged, or married. But when tested, while 
some of these associations approached signifi- 
cance, none actually reached the five per cent 
level of confidence. 

The replies to the open-end questions pro- 
vided even greater insight into the attitudes of 
the respondents. It was clear from their com- 
ments that Kirkendall and Poffenberger each 
had some very intense adherents among the 
students. Many of those who favored Kirken- 
dall cited their belief in the self-respect and 
mental health superiority of Kirkendall’s posi- 
tive approach and the failure of the traditional 
negative restraints. 

But there were others who said Kirkendall’s 
methods were absolutely unworkable because 
they were too idealistic and/or unrealistic. It 
is interesting that the older male students espe- 
cially seemed to hold this view and several, not 
knowing of the depth of Dr. Kirkendall’s re- 
search with very realistic young men, implied 
that Kirkendall must be, like their parents, 
blissfully unaware of how really wicked and 
hedonic the world is today. Representative is 
the comment of a 25-year-old male student. 
He said: 

“Premarital sex will be rampant if we use Kirken- 
dall’s approach. He is unrealistic. . . . I believe that 
more permissiveness as to the moral choices of youth 
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will lead to greatly increased rates of premarital in- 
tercourse and I am thankful that both Drs. Mowrer and 
Poffenberger have undertaken to show the fallacies of 
Dr. Kirkendall’s reasoning. The interpersonal rela- 
tionships of Kirkendall would be workable only for 
a minute percentage of the American adolescent and 
youthful population. My authority is my own youth 
and the knowledge of the lack of concern for moral 
issues in the majority of college students, especially 
males. The minority who would accept and practice 
the theory are those young people who already have 
high moral standards usually by virtue of their up- 
bringing and parents who said ‘no!’ and meant it.” 


It is true that the students in this sample 
are among the more religious and more highly 
socialized in the U.S. and therefore probably 
biased toward the traditional approach to sexual 
morality. However, it may also be true that 
this is the kind of young pers who is the 
most susceptible to the belief in the importance 
of good interpersonal relationships which is 
necessary for the Kirkendall approach. It would 
be interesting to see the results of a similar 
survey made among the students at a North- 
eastern or West Coast metropolitan university 
where, it is rumored, the students are somewhat 
more sophisticated, uninhibited, and iconoclas- 
tic. 

In addition to those Alabama students in this 
survey who rejected Kirkendall because they 
thought his ideas were universally impractical, 
there were a considerable number who backed 
off from the interpersonal relationships ap- 
proach because they thought that while it might 
work for mature college students, it couldn’t 
possibly work with young adolescents, Several 
pointed out that it was significant that Kirken- 
dall and Poffenberger had based their ideas on 
data from two different age groups—Kirkendall 
worked with college students, Poffenberger with 
high-schoolers. 

The general impression received from read- 
ing the total group of papers was that almost 
all of the students in this sample would cer- 
tainly Jike to live in a world where better in- 
terpersonal relationships were the basis for 
premarital sexual decisions, if only they could 
believe that it could really happen. When they 
turned away from Kirkendall, many students 
did so with wistful reluctance. One 20-year-old 
student summed it up this way: 

“Unfortunately, I have to agree with Poffenberger,” 
he said. “I think it would be ideal if this important 
decision could be made on the basis of individual 
reasoning and beliefs, but I don’t think it can be 
done at present . . . young people tend to rationalize 
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to obtain the answers that allow them to yield to 
temptation.” Then he added, “People today are too 
concerned with ‘what they can get out of it’ and ‘what 
the fellows will think’ to be able to see the need for 
moral uprightness and honesty.” 


But while many were wary of accepting 
Kirkendall’s proposal, a large majority of the 
students enthusiastically agreed to the Mowrer 
statement that young people would welcome 
more definite limits for their moral behavior. 
Said one 21-year-old female student: 


“I believe that it is certainly true that young peo- 
ple would welcome more definite limits on their moral 
behavior. Of course the teen-ager will object to these 
limitations because his peer group expects him ‘to 
gripe’ about his parental limitations. But actually 
these limitations give him a sense of security, for 
then the teen-ager knows what is expected of him. 
He can also put the blame for any moral decisions on 
his parents and will escape the scorn of his peers.” 


Many of the other respondents warned, how- 
ever, that for the new limits to be really wel- 
come, they must be “‘sold” to the young people 
on some modern and practical—yet at the same 
time idealistic—basis, and not be rooted in 
older metaphysical or theological concepts 
which are out of synchronization with present- 
day reality. 

Since so many young people, all over the 
country as well as in Alabama, agree that some 
kind of more vigorous guidance is desired, why 
in the world isn’t it provided for them? Mani- 
festly, the answer to this question is crucial to 
any real evaluation of a proposal for bettering 
the moral understanding and behavior of young 
people. 

It seems reasonable to speculate from even 
casual observation, that one major reason why 
many parents and educators fail to provide the 
guidance children desire is that they are per- 
plexed by the apparent inapplicability of many 
of the older codes and conventions to the reali- 
ties of space-age living. Yet they have no better 
guides to suggest. Recent technological and so- 
cial changes ranging alphabetically from ‘‘Auto- 
mobile, dating function of” to “Women, equal- 
ity for’, have tended to create disagreements, 
ambivalances, and confusions within and among 

arents and educators as to what kind of moral 
havior wil best serve and protect the child. 

An integral (but sometimes overlooked) part 
of the problem of social change is the fact 
that many people, both young and old, have 
.'°w arrived at a point where they have accepted 
change—change in any form—as a value in 
itself. For them, that which is traditional has 
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become suspect. This has led to value conflict 
and even more difficulty for o— who would 
lixe to preserve something of our cultural heri- 
tage of sexual morality, yet at the same time 
don’t want to appear old-fashioned or, if you 
will, “square” by sternly denouncing all pre- 
marital sexual activity. 

Moreover, some of the same social changes 
which have conditioned our society continually 
to upgrade the value of change itself, have in- 
creasingly caused many people to downgrade the 
value of premarital chastity. Increased cross- 
class associations, theoretically better contra- 
ceptive devices, supposedly improved venereal 
disease control, the all-pervasive commercial 
glorification of sex, and the general “‘eat, drink, 
and be merry” philosophy of these times of 
boom and crisis, have all contributed to the 
demotion of premarital continence from its 
former status as a first-class cultural value. One 
need look no further than some of our mar- 
riage relations books which include sections on 
“positive values of premarital intercourse’ to 
see how far the quasi-official downgrading of 
chastity has gone. By contrast, it is still almost 
unthinkable that any American book would have 
a section on the positive values of blasphemy, 
trampling the flag, or eating human flesh. 

But in place of chastity, no widely acceptable 
“modern” standard of sexual behavior has been 
offered from any source. ‘“‘Permissiveness with 
affection,” identified by Ira Reiss as a con- 
temporary observed ‘“‘standard”, actually has 
very little that is standard about it.? There is no 
standard for the degree of permissiveness to be 
offered and no standard for the degree of affec- 
tion to be required. Moreover, the distinction 
between permissiveness with affection and out- 
right sexual exploitation is dependent upon a 
knowledge and perception of adult motivation 
and emotional reaction that is almost unteach- 
able to inexperienced children. Thus many par- 
ents are left in a quandry, confused and unsure 
about the sexual morality they suggest hesitantly 
—if at all—to their even more confused off- 
spring. 

And most of the suggestions from profes- 
sional counselors and educators—both moralist 
and anti-moralist—in recent years have done 
little to help parents with their practical prob- 
lems in moral education, regardless of the theo- 
retical merits of those suggestions. Robert Har- 
per, along with Albert Ellis, has been insistent 
that parents, in dealing with children, should 


2Jra L. Reiss, Premarital Sexual Standards in America, 
Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press, 1960, 
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“stop teaching them that premarital sexual inter- 
course is bad” and instead ‘. . . teach them how 
to exercise their own critical faculties about 
deciding under what sorts of circumstances and 
with what sorts of partners it is likely to be 
functionally desirable for all parties concerned.”’* 
But even the parent who is emotionally able to 
adjust to the unconventionality of these direc- 
tions and who is able to accept their implica- 
tions both for child and for society, soon finds 
that the proponents have few practical sugges- 
tions to offer as to how such teaching may be 
effectively accomplished with normal, sexually- 
curious but emotionally immature, children. 
Moreover, Ellis himself concedes that parents 
who try to carry out such directions “. . . not 
only have to explain their view to their own 
children (which is difficult to do when the 
children are quite young), but they also have to 
explain that other people think differently, and 
that there might be difficulties in presenting 
their views to these others. Raising children in 
a non-conformist manner, therefore, is much 
harder than raising them to conform to the sex- 
ual prejudices [sic.} of their community.’’* 

Ultimately, however, perhaps the most in- 
sidious of all the confusions impeding more 
effective moral guidance, is the widely believed 
allegation that premarital sexual intercourse has 
become so general that we can no longer pare 
for any real premarital sexual morality on the 
part of young people. The implication of this 
is that no fair-minded parent or educator should 
expect his child to buck the trend and stand up 
against the alleged majority in defiance of the 
supposedly steady march toward complete sex- 
ual freedom. No one actually knows for sure 
how far this trend has gone in the main stream 
of our society. But many people, fearing the 
worst, seem to feel that about all they can do 
now is to help children protect themselves from 
unwanted pregnancies by handing out contra- 
ceptive advice, 

While there may be wide regional and sub- 
cultural differences, this complete defeatism 
concerning young peoples’ current sexual moral- 
ity seems unwarranted for our society as a 
whole. After some years of counseling and 
teaching and after examining the complete re- 
turns from the Alabama survey which is the 
main subject of this paper, it seem clear to the 
writer that individual young people (especially 


3 Robert A. Harper, ‘‘Marriage Counseling and the Mores: 
A Critique,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 (February, 
1959), p. 17. 

* Albert Ellis, The American Sexual Tragedy, New York: 
Twain Publishers, 1954, p. 248. 
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young women) can still be taught to believe in 
the personal importance of premarital conti- 
nence to the point where these beliefs are not 
negative inhibitions, but positive values from 
which they can gain self-esteem. One 22-year- 
old woman student told how she thought it 
should be done in the survey. She said: 


“Parents must teach their children in such a way 
that they will not want to go counter to what they be- 
lieve to be right and just and good. Done this way, 
taboos become willful self-restraints. They are not set 
out as things the child must not do or can not do but 
rather they are things that under the prevailing cir- 
cumstances the child himself wishes not to become part 
of him. This has worked for me; I would not want it 
otherwise.” 


The experiments of Solomon Asch and others 
have shown that most of those young people 
who have made a judgment that short is short 
will change that judgment when confronted by 
a majority which vehemently contends that 
short is long. But, Asch found, there are always 
some who will stand up and speak the truth 
as they see it regardless of the unanimity of 
opposing judgments, Asch’s conclusions indi- 
cate that this kind of resolute independence has 
its basis in the depth of the individual’s con- 
viction and the strength of his self concept.5 

This suggests that to really help young people 
to become self-actualizing, resolute, secure indi- 


® Solomon E. Asch, ‘‘Effects of Group Pressure Upon the 
Modifications and Distortion of Judgments,’’ in Groups, 
Leadership and Men, ed. by H. Guetzkow, Pittsburgh: 
Carnegie Press, 1951. 


viduals, perhaps the methods of both Kirken- 
dall and Poffenberger are needed simultaneously. 
The authoritative forcefulness of Poffenberger’s 
mores give security and stability and self-respect 
to the young person who abides by them. At 
the same time, Kirkendall’s idealism can give 
meaning to conviction and his concern for inter- 
personal relationships can help parents avoid 
over-dominating the young people while giving 
them authoritative guidance. 

There is another reason, too, for not despair- 
ing for sexual morality in our time. There is 
considerable historical precedent for believing 
that moral trends can be modified and even re- 
versed—especially with our present media for 
mass education. It seems reasonable to believe 
that if counselors and educators could agree 
among themselves, even within sub-cultural 
groups, on some acceptable and practical space- 
age standard of sexual morality—be it old or be 
it new, be it noble or be it normative—there 
might be a good chance of that standard be- 
coming a reality. 

And it appears to the writer that there are 
some evidences, including the discussions of the 
recent North American Conference on Church 
and Family, of a renewed interest among pro- 
fessional people in achieving some agreement 
on moral standards. This, in itself, is hopeful. 
For when we have ended some of our disagree- 
ment at the professional level, we may then be 
able to provide parents with the greater security 
of conviction that will enable them to begin to 
give their children the kind of guidance that 
the children apparently desire. Thus any trend 
toward complete non-morality can be halted. 


Consistency and Sexual Ethics 


IRA L. 


REISS 


State University of lowa 


THE study of the ways in which values relate 
to each other and to other parts of huran so- 
ciety is of prime importance to sociology.1 The 
purpose of this paper is to examine one area of 
social values in order to discern the extent to 
which one may find inconsistencies and the re- 
lation of these inconsistencies to the strength of 

1 Starting with Thomas and Znaniecki’s classic study of 


the Polish Peasant there has been a steady influx of re- 
search in this area. In a broad sense it covers most of 


sociology. 
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the belief concerned.? The area chosen for ex- 
amination is that of premarital sexual standards. 
Four major premarital sexual standards will 
briefly be examined for inconsistencies among 
the values connected with each standard.* It 


2One valuable recent attempt to deal with value in- 
consistencies can be found in: Robin Williams, American 
Society, New York: Knopf, 1960, Ch. 10. 

3 These four major standards are based on the work 
reported in: Ira L. Reiss, Premarital Sexual Standards In 
America, Glencoe, Illinois: Free Press, 1960. 
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should be clear that it is beyond the scope of 
this paper to exhaustively examine our sexual 
standards for inconsistencies. Our effort is aimed 
merely at discerning some basic characteristics of 
these standards. In this attempt we hope we will 
help build a foundation for further conceptuali- 
zation in this area. 


THE DouBLE STANDARD 


The double standard in premarital sexual 
intercourse basically is composed of the belief 
that women should not engage in premarital 
coitus but such behavior for men is acceptable.* 
This code is an informal, covert, sexual stand- 
ard since it does violate our official formal 
standard of abstinence. The inconsistencies in 
this sexual code are relatively easy to locate. 
The basic inconsistency develops from the situ- 
ation that if women fully abided by this code 
and abstained then men would not be able to 
abide by the code for there would be no female 
sexual partners, Historically this clash was 
handled by the existence of a class of prostitutes 
and by a dichotomous view of women which 
held that virgins were “good” women and non- 
virgins were automatically “bad’’ women. A 
man was supposed to obtain his partners for 
sexual intercourse from the “bad” group of 
women. This is still the basic mechanism in the 
functioning of the double standard in American 
culture, Nevertheless, this modification still 
means that no man can abide by the double 
standard unless a woman violates thé double 
standard and thereby becomes a “‘bad’”’ woman. 

One related inconsistency in the double stand- 
ard may also be mentioned. Since double stand- 
ard males value virginal women they seek to 
find such women as mates. Despite this valua- 
tion the same males are reducing the supply of 
virginal women by their sexual behavior. Now 
one may contend that such males are reducing 
the number of virgins in groups other than 
those into which they intend to marry. How- 
ever, double standard males disagree as to which 
group of females are ‘‘marriageable” and thus 
virtually all groups of females come under 
“attack” from some group of double standard 
males. Thus, by encouraging the double stand- 
ard one does cut down in general the available 
number of virgins and thereby lessens one’s 
chances of obtaining a virginal mate. 

These examples of internal conflict in the 
double standard should be sufficient to show the 


* For recent evidence on the double standard see: Lester 


Kirkendall, Premarital Intercourse and Interpersonal Rela- 
tions, New York: Julian, 1961, and Reiss, op. cit. Ch. 4. 
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basic clashes involved here. It should be borne 
in mind that the adherents of this code have 
various rationalizations developed to “explain” 
such inconsistencies or to block out such things 
from their awareness. As I shall attempt to 
show, adherence to a sexual code seems to sel- 
dom depend on how consistent the code is. 
The double standard is not unique in its in- 
consistencies as we shall soon see. Its inconsist- 
encies may be more obvious than others’ but 
that is likely due to the fact that the newer sex- 
ual codes have publicized these features, Also 
the double standard is the oldest sexual stand- 
ard we have and time has a way of allowing 
inconsistencies to develop. 


ABSTINENCE 

Our formal premarital sexual standard is 
abstinence. This is the code one hears from 
the pulpits and in formal declarations of belief. 
As it has evolved in our present day society it 
too can be seen to have inconsistencies. As Mar- 
garet Mead was pointed out, there is conflict 
between the idea of premarital restraint and 
marital sexual enjoyment.’ To bring indviduals 
up for the first 20 or 30 years of their 
life and teach them to restrain and con- 
trol their sexual desires or to prevent their de- 
veloping too intense sexual appetites and then to 
expect that they will be able to regularly achieve 
orgasm in marital coitus is to desire two conflict- 
ing things. Kinsey did present evidence that 
those females who enter marriage without any 
orgasmic experience from either coitus, petting 
or masturbation are much less likely to experi- 
ence orgasm in marriage. Kanin and Howard 
cite evidence that restrictive sexual backgrounds 
are a hindrance to rapid sexual adjustment in 
marriage.’ The evidence is, of course, not con- 
clusive, and in any case, it surely does not mean 
that every virginal female would be at such a 
disadvantage in achieving marital sexual satis- 
faction. But it does tend to support the view 
of the researchers cited above that some such 
causal connection between premarital and post 
marital orgasm, although not fully established 
by the evidence, is likely. Thus, the abstinent 
female is caught between two values, her value 
on virginity and her value on marital sexual 
enjoyment. Her standard instructs her to achieve 


5 Margaret Mead, Male and Female, New York: Morrow, 
1953, Ch. 14. 

® Alfred C. Kinsey, et al., Sexual Behavior in the Human 
Female, Philadelphia: Saunders, 1953, p. 406. 

TEugene A. Kanin, and David H. Howard, ‘‘Post- 
marital Consequences of Premarital Sex Adjustments,’’ ASR, 
23 (October, 1958), 556-62. 
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both and it is not always easily accomplished. 

Now, of course, as Kinsey’s data indicate, a 
girl who pets to orgasm but remains virginal 
is more likely to achieve orgasm in marriage 
than are her more chaste sisters. Thus, some 
abstinent women may try and resolve the value- 
clash by this means and still avoid the risk of 
pregnancy involved in coitus. But to the extent 
that this is done, the value of virginity, at least 
in its traditional meaning of inexperienced, un- 
touched, and discriminate, is increasingly sacri- 
ficed. Petting of a more intimate nature than sim- 
ple kissing and hugging seems increasingly very 
common among abstinent women. My own cur- 
rent research on several high schools and colleges 
indicates that the great majority of abstinent 
women accept intimate petting under conditions 
of a stable affectionate relation.* This “solution” 
to the above value-conflict does modify the mean- 
ing of what is “being saved for marriage’’ but at 
the same time seems to increase the chances for 
marital orgasm. 


THE NEWER SEXUAL CODES 


The double standard and abstinence are an- 
cient sexual codes with histories going back 
thousands of years. There are two newer sexual 
codes which have grown considerably in the 
20th century. These newer codes do avoid some 


of the inconsistencies which lack of equalitarian- 
ism and emphasis on restraint has brought to the 
double standard and abstinence. However, they 
have their own brand of inconsistency. The ad- 
herents of these new sexual standards are quite 
vocal, and have made particular efforts to point 
out how these newer sexual codes are “natural” 
and ‘“‘culture-free’” and avoid the biases that 
go with the older traditional codes.® Since this 
is one of the chief emphases of the adherents 
of these codes, let us see to what extent their 
codes are consistent, as their adherents claim, 
with the avoidance of tradition and with the 
emphasis on a natural approach to sex. 


PERMISSIVENESS WITH AFFECTION 


Of the two newer covert sexual standards this 
one is by far the more common. My own cur- 
rent research indicates the growth of this code 
especially on our college campuses, This stand- 


81 am currently working on this project via a research 
grant (M5566) from the Public Health Service, National 
Institute of Mental Health. 

® Albert Eliis is probably the most prolific writer who 
favors these newer codes. He has published over a half- 
dozen books in this area. For some recent articles on this 
overall area see: Alber Ellis and Albert Abarbanel, The 
Encyclopedia of Sexual Behavior, New York: Hawthorn, 
1961, 
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ard sanctions coitus if it occurs in a stable affec- 
tionate relationship. From my own questioning 
of these people I would say that the majority of 
them believe they are emancipated from the 
past puritanical sexual attitudes and view their 
sexual standards as culture-free codes arrived at 
by reason.?° Let us now see if their sexual stand- 
ard is consistent with these beliefs. 

The formal puritan conception of sex said that 
all sex outside of marriage was bad. The be- 
lievers in permissiveness with affection are not 
fully rejecting this puritan notion—they are 
modifying it to read: “Only sexual intercourse 
which lacks in deep affection is bad.” In short, 
there is still the ancient stigma on sexual rela- 
tions engaged in purely for pleasure. The Puri- 
tan pleasure-sin connection is not broken but it 
is modified, 

In fact, if we look more closely at Puritan 
America we find that even the Puritans made 
some similar sort of modification of their 
“pleasure-sin” doctrine. Although the Puritans 
were formally opposed to premarital coitus it 
occurred rather frequently according to their 
church records and was not as severely censured 
if it occurred between an engaged couple. The 
records of one Massachusetts church in the late 
18th century show confessions of fornication by 
66 of 200 couples married there.11 We could, 
of course, go back further in history and show 
that the Anglo-Saxons also levied lower fines 
on engaged couples having coitus than on other 
couples, 

Now, the acceptance today of premarital 
coitus among engaged couples and other couples 
involved in stable affectionate relations is no 
doubt more overt and less qualified than it was 
in the 18th, century. The acceptance also is pos- 
sibly more generally widespread. However, the 
claims of the permissiveness with affection ad- 
herents that their standard is “culture-free” and 
fully rejects our puritan heritage and that it is 
an individual standard arrived at via reason 
alone—these claims cannot be accepted for they 
are not consistent with the evidence concerning 
this standard. 

The popularity of this standard today can be 
explained by its integration in our present cul- 
ture as well as its links to our past. It fits in 
with our more hedonistic emphasis, our greater 
freedom for young people, our stress on love, 

% Based on interviews conducted by the author. These 
interviews were open ended and exact statistics were not 
derived. Further comment on them can be found in: Ira 
L. Reiss, of. cit. They are, of course, more suggestive than 


conclusive. 
Reiss, of. cit., Pp. 132. 
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etc. These strong cultural and social pressures 
have no doubt encouraged the growth of this 
new premarital sexual standard. It is thus in 
this sense tov, no more lacking in socio-cultural 
roots and no more “individualistic” or ‘‘culture- 
free” than the double standard or abstinence. It 
is rather best viewed as representing a different 
aspect of our society and culture then as repre- 
senting something free from our socio-cultural 
influence. Thus, there is an inconsistency be- 
tween the values of this standard which profess 
the necessity of a culture-free belief and the 
values which profess a relation between love 
and sex which is quite well-rooted culturally. 


PERMISSIVENESS WITHOUT AFFECTION 


This is the last of our four major premarital 
sexual standards. In terms of number of ad- 
herents in my current research study of high 
school and college students, it is the smallest of 
all the standards. I believe one of the key rea- 
sons for its lack of support is its violation of the 
very powerful norm associating affection with 
sexual behavior. In permissiveness without af- 
fection sexual intercourse is allowed regardless 
of the amount of affection present. The major 
prerequisites are free choice, physical desire and 
some precautions to avoid pregnancy or disease. 

One of the commonest beliefs held by the ad- 
herents of this code is that their approach is a 
“natural” and “biological” approach to sexual 
behavior. They believe that humans are similar to 
other animals sexually and thus they should 
copulate whenever the desire is mutual, provid- 
ing precautions are taken against undesired con- 
sequences such as pregnancy. Sexual relations 
are viewed similar to good wine. Both should 
be indulged in whenever one desires but typi- 
cally one should avoid emphasizing the impor- 
tance of the behavior, Let us now examine this 
belief and see how consistent it is with what 
this standard actually represents. 

There is a wealth of evidence to support the 
view that human sexual behavior is learned to a 
degree far exceeding that of any other animal 
species. The similarity in sexual behavior 
found within each animal species is lacking in 
man, We have evidence of cultures existing to- 
day in which women outdo men in sexual 
aggressiveness and performance; cultures in 
which men and women are equally sexually mo- 


13 Clellan S. Ford and Frank Beach, Patterns of Sexual 
Behavior, New York: Harper, 1954, This book is one of 
the finest sources of information on this topic. For addi* 
tional references see: Ira L. Reiss. Premarital Sexual Standards 
in America, Ch. 1. 
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tivated; and cultures, such as our own, where 
men outdo women in sexual motivations, Al- 
though our own kind of culture is the most 
common, the existence of these other types means 
that a great deal of our sexual nature is learned. 
The peoples in all societies are virtually the 
same bio ogically. But culturally, the peoples are 
quite diverse. 

What this learned aspect means is that when 
two humans feel sexual desires for each other 
they can be sure that much of the specific nature 
of this desire is derivable from the culture in 
which they were brought up. What physical 
traits are sexually appealing varies considerably 
by culture. In many non-literate cultures a 
woman’s breasts are not at all a sexual symbol. 
In our own society they are one of the chief 
sources of erotic imagery. 

In addition, there are moral ideas that each 
culture teaches concerning what is proper sex- 
ual behavior. No known society allows complete 
sex freedom. Thus when two people feel desire 
for each other not only has learning entered in 
respect to the erotic imagery but also whether 
they think it proper to carry out their desires 
will depend upon their cultural upbringing. 
Every society teaches that one cannot satiate his 
sexual desires with full freedom. Incestuous de- 
sires are not permitted to be consummated ex- 
cept in very rare circumstances; adulterous de- 
sires are carefully restricted in most societies; 
sexual relations involving people of grossly dif- 
ferent ages are very frequently censored ; sexual 
intercourse involving people of grossly different 
social classes are often proscribed or permitted 
only under special circumstances as in the double 
standard or a mistress system. Thus, even the 
most liberal culture we know of does not allow 
two people to engage in coitus merely because 
they happen to satisfy each other's culturally 
learned erotic imagery. The rules restricting sex- 
ual relations are in many cases based on the 
functional requirements of the social organiza- 
tion. Of course, this is not always the case and 
one may always question the necessity of any 
particular sexual restriction but that some re- 
strictions are necessaty in order to maintain the 
integrity of the family unit, the class system, 
the clan system, etc. goes without question. 

Thus, in two ways even the adherents of per- 
missiveness without affection are kept from re- 
sponding to each other in any “natural” or “bio- 
logical” sense. First, they are taught erotic 
imagery and this differs by culture, not by bi- 
ology. And secondly, there are certain restric- 
tions which any social organization demands in 
order to maintain the continuity of its structure. 
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It seems quite unlikely that human beings 
will ever live in a society where they can indulge 
their sexual desires at will. Neither sexual de- 
sires nor their indulgence can be freed from the 
social context in which they occur. In actuality 
the permissiveness without affection standard 
blocks its own value of “biological sex” for it 
restricts coitus in terms of incest, pregnancy, 
etc., and also stresses certain learned sexual 
behaviors. In sum, biological sex is incompatible 
with the cultural aspect of human behavior. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

I have tried to point out certain inconsist- 
encies in each of our four major sexual stand- 
ards. We have seen that the double standard is 
involved in a clash between its goal of women 
remaining virginal and its desire for sexual part- 
ners. Abstinence is involved in the clash be- 
tween the value placed on virginity and the 
value placed on marital sexual satisfaction. Per- 
missiveness with affection is involved in a clash 
between its goal of a ‘“‘culture-free’’ sexual 
belief and the culture-bound characteristics of 
its association of sexual behavior with affection. 
Permissiveness without affection is involved in 
the lack of consistency between its goal of a 
“natural” biological type of sex and its restric- 
tion on this by the culturally accepted erotic 
imagery and the culturally taught avoidance of 
incest, pregnancy and the like. 

Certain qualifications are in order. As stated 
earlier, I am only dealing briefly with these 
four codes and the characteristics I point out by 
no means fully delineate the positions being dis- 
cussed, Also, not all adherents of these stand- 
ards will be involved in the clashes of values 
which were discussed. My effort is simply aimed 
at pointing out that a// of our sexual standards 
have somewhat basic inconsistencies of one sort 
or another. 

Now, the reasons for inconsistency are many 
—for one it is a result of time and the infinite 
attempts to adopt a belief system to many differ- 
ent circumstances. Again, it results from differ- 
ent rates of change or new additions in other 
parts of society which then clash with our older 
beliefs. Finally, it results from the fact that our 
knowledge is almost always at least a few steps 
short of being the most accurate available and 
we are not always aware of the full conse- 
quences of our beliefs. 

My aim has been to show the defects in the 
rationalistic view of social behavior which sug- 
gests that individuals choose their beliefs on the 
basis of the consistency of the beliefs involved. 
At least in the area of sexual standards such 
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choice is not possible among the four major 
standards for they a// involve inconsistencies 
and contradictions of one sort or another. One 
would have to weigh the importance of the 
various types of inconsistency. It seems more 
likely that people will think their views are con- 
sistent rather than that they will actually be 
consistent. Whether people actually do or could 
accept or reject beliefs on the basis of some 
measure of consistency is, to my mind highly 
doubtful. I would hypothesize that basic value 
assumptions are much more crucial to choice of 
standards than the consistency of beliefs. For 
example, I would submit that the permissiveness 
without affection adherents have basic values of 
sexual freedom and lack of restraint on pleas- 
ure. This basic value set seems to do more to 
attract and hold adherents than the consistency 
of the beliefs that go with these basic values. 
In the case of permissiveness with affection one 
can denote that the value of physical pleasure 
is present but it is dominated by the value 
placed on affection as a prerequisite to such sex- 
ual pleasure. Here, too, acceptance of these basic 
values seems more likely to be the crucial reason 
for people adhering to this standard. 

The two older sexual standards also have 
their core values which set them apart. The 
double standard stresses physical pleasure as 
much as permissiveness without affection does 
but it restricts the rights to such pleasure to men. 
Abstinence more than the other standards 
stresses the basic values of restraint and moder- 
ation. My own research supports the importance 
of these basic values in the adherence to a 
standard. 

Ultimately when I pressed for an answer as 
to why a person accepted a sexual standard that 
had so many inconsistencies, my informants 
would invariably resort to the basic values 
named above and use them to justify their be- 
liefs.13 I. would contend that in any area of 
belief, due to lack of time, lack of ability or 
lack of desire, people will not usually examine 
the full nature and implications of their beliefs. 
Rather they will accept their beliefs on largely 
emotional grounds because of their integration 
with certain basic values. Inconsistencies of be- 
lief usually enter into social life as a criticism 
of someone’s else beliefs. Individuals may take 
them quite seriously as criticism of other peo- 
ple’s beliefs but not as seriously as criticisms 
of their own beliefs, 

In sum then, I would say that the review of 


13 The research referred to here comes from open-ended 
interviews mentioned in my book. 
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these four standards and their beliefs has 
afforded us some initial evidence that consist- 
ency is commonly lacking in sexual standards, 
and that basic values seem more involved in 
one’s adherence to a standard than the rational 
considerations of consistency. In short, I am 
hypothesizing that consistency within a sexual 
standard is not the most important variable in 
predicting the future strength of that sexual 
standard. Basic values regarding sexual behavior 
and the integration of these values with some 
of our key cultural values seems more important 
for indicating present and future strength than 
the internal consistency of a standard. It seems 
likely that the most self-consistent standards do 
net necessarily flourish best, nor the least con- 


sistent go out of existence. This entire area of 
the relation of reason and emotion, of consist- 
ency and values, of choice in general is at the 
heart of much of the field of sociology.1* A 
great deal of what I have put forth here is 
surely not more than suggestive. It is hoped that 
future research will further test and clarify the 
ideas presented here.'® 


44 There is evidence from other areas of study to support 
the hypothesized relation of values to personal choice. For 
example see: Paul F. Lazarsfeld, Bernard Berelson, and 
Hazel Gaudet, The People’s Choice: How the Voter Makes 
Up His Mind in a Presidential Campaign, New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1948. 

% ‘he degree of consistency among the various basic values 
is an important area to probe to better understand large-scale 
socio-cultural change. See: Williams, of. cit., chap. 11. 


Our Changing Sex Ethics* 


WALTER R. STOKES 


IN UNDERTAKING this discussion of our 
changing sex ethics it is not meant to suggest 
that sex ethics have not always been in process 
of change, for they have in fact ever been sub- 
ject to the altering forces of cultural evolution. 
What is here proposed, and documented in some 
detail, is that rithin the present century the rate 
of change in our sex ethics has been so acceler- 
ated as to assume the character of a revolutionary 
upheaval, with the next leveling off period still 
some generations ahead. 

Instead of joining those prophets of disaster 
who see only trouble before us, and who demand 
a return to the ‘“‘good old days,” it is advocated 
that we acknowledge the changes that are upon 
us and accept responsibility for directing them 
with all the rationality, foresight and skill of 
which we are capable. 

By the time Freudian psychology offered its 
challenge, our culture had amassed a truly weird 
array of irrational attitudes about sex. Most of 
them seem to have stemmed from the Judeo- 
Christian doctrine of sex as original sin. Specific 
examples of the irrationalities produced by this 
mystical concept are: (1) a generally guilty feel- 
ing about all erotic emotion (2) a violent fear of 
autoerotic enjoyment, especially masturbation 
(3) repression or denial of childhood sexuality 


* This paper is an elaboration of material presented in 
a panel discussion at the Annual Meeting of the National 
Council on Family Relations at Salt Lake City, August 25, 
1961. 
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(4) restriction of teen-age sexuality to an un- 
real, romantic, de-sexualized idealism that ig- 
nores the erotic emotions and physical realities 
of sex (5) establishment of monogamous mar- 
riage as the sole permissible setting for the ex- 
pression of sex (6) creation of a pattern of 
weak, stereotyped sexual behavior within the 
marital framework and (7) formulation of a 
tradition that sex is, at best, a questionable and 
transient activity of early and middle adult life, 
with little or no place in later life. 

Havelock Ellis, Freud, Robert L. Dickinson, 
and Alfred Kinsey personify our modern critical 
re-evaluation of the old assumptions and ethical 
views concerning sex. These men questioned the 
earlier assumptions and began to build a scien- 
tific case against them. Freud performed a tre- 
mendous service by showing how damaging to 
personality development it is to drive sexual and 
other assertive impulses of childhood into the 
underground of the unconscious. He made us 
aware, for the first time, of the relationship of 
this process to neurosis, psychosis and disorders 
of the sexual function. However, despite Freud's 
remarkable analysis of the sex morbidities of his 
time, he can by no stretch of imagination be 
considered a distinguished prophet of man’s 
best sex potential. His own life appears to have 
been a rather austere and melancholy one, and 
he was not optimistic about man’s capacity for 
future happiness and security. His faith in the 
union of sex with tenderness and affection seems 
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to have been limited and his view has not been 
brightened by the work of Kinsey, who chose to 
present his keen observations about sex behavior 
in isolation from the emotions, This is not to 
imply that either Freud or Kinsey had no per- 
sonal concern about such a linkage. It is simply 
to stress that their peculiar contribution lay in 
their analytical and critical observations. How- 
ever, they cleared the way for new and rational 
approaches for making the most of sex in hu- 
man life. For this we have reason to be grateful. 

Freud opened the way to a new philosophy of 
human nature that is rapidly changing man’s 
image of himself. The new thinking derives 
from the Freudian concept that man’s emotional 
nature is made up of conflicting drives which 
need not be looked upon as either good or bad 
but simply as posing problems that can be com- 
promised or adjusted without reference to the 
ancient formula of good and evil. This means 
that man is no longer coerced by tradition to 
look upon himself as an innately sinful person 
but is free to accept himself for what he really 
is: a creature of many ambivalent or opposing 
desires and motives. This view forces man to 
acknowledge much confusion and _ insecurity 
about himself but at the same time sets him 
free, as his own master, to resolve or to com- 
promise his conflicts with the aid of all the 
abundant and improving tools furnished 
through his scientific endeavors. 

Rational man is becoming aware that he need 
not presuppose a hopeless war between his prim- 
itive narcissistic impulses and his social aspira- 
tions. But he is becoming equally aware that 
there is no way for a human being to grow and 
mature without acknowledging the ambivalences 
of life and accepting full personal responsibility 
for living with them and gaining skill in their 
management. It has recently become apparent to 
many that here is our rational road to feelings 
of relative security and happiness. 

Freud, Kinsey and others have contributed 
useful facts and theories concerning man’s sex- 
ual nature. But they have not, as previously sug- 
gested, done a very inspiring job of expressing 
faith in where the road leads or what may be 
encountered along the way. Here it will be 
sought, with the aid of much personal faith and 
imagination, to pursue this road into the future 
and comment upon some of the things to which 
it may lead us. 

First, I would affirm the belief that the hu- 
man potential for happily integrating primitive 

‘biological needs with sound social aspirations is 
boundless and perhaps nearer to substantial 
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achievement than most might suppose. 

At the core of further progress lies ‘‘the doc- 
trine of extending to all persons, of every race, 
age and sex, the dignity of being a good and 
lovable person, to be treated with respect and 
with the right to an identity of his own. Each 
should understand the folly of exploitation of 
others and abhor it.”” Obviously, this is a slight 
elaboration of the Golden Rule that has been 
with us since the days of Confucius. But there is 
now one extremely significant difference: Con- 
fucius and Christ grasped the idea but not the 
psychodynamics of how to make it work. Here 
we have recently made notable progress through 
the multi-disciplined efforts of social science. 
Surely, we can not yet claim to have all the an- 
swers, but we have a lot of them and are swiftly 
improving these and adding new ones. 

Many of us see great promise in our growing 
effort to understand the emotional development 
of babies and children in an empathic way, in- 
stead of continuing a traditional a of jam- 
ming into their minds a variety of grotesque as- 
sumptions about their nature. The new approach 
to child development may well prove the crucial 
element in reducing the hostility and friction 
which youth so often feels against the adult 
world. Unless we somehow greatly decrease the 
morbid and unnecessary hatreds generated in 
children by irrational elements in our culture 
there is simply no chance for the mass of hu- 
mans to live successfully by the wise and loving 
words of anyone. 

One of the most hopeful changes now at 
work is a tendency to abandon the old negative 
attitudes about masturbation. It seems likely 
that we shall soon be giving young people frank 
and warm endorsement of autoerotic pleasure as 
an end completely acceptable and desirable in 
itself and as the self-respecting basis upon which 
other sex experiences are built. The self-discov- 
ery and self-enjoyment of sex will be tainted by 
no depreciation, direct or indirect, for to do so 
is to create guilt, damage the self-image and im- 
pair the potential for affectionate heterosexual 
relations. 

Today it is increasingly advocated that adults 
owe it to children, as an element in the shaping 
of our culture and the promotion of mentai 
health, to give them clear information about the 
man-woman enjoyment of sex, thus providing 
material upon which they may build realistic and 
socially integrated masturbation fantasies. If we 
do not accept this responsibility children are 
left at the mercy of having to use in their fan- 
tasies the distorted impressions of sex that are 
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so abundant in our culture: pornography, sado- 
masochistic concepts or the erotically sterile ro- 
mantic sex of Hollywood. They will be influ- 
enced by these distortions to some extent, de- 
ae all that we can do in our time, but we 
should not default as to what we are capable of 
doing to give them a basis for developing ideals 
and fantasies in which erotic emotions and gen- 
ital sexuality are frankly integrated with ideals 
of mutual affection and social responsibility. 

If we succeed in doing this it must be ac- 
knowledged that we are preparing children for 
a world considerably different from the one in 
which they are to live. This creates some confu- 
sion for them and some problems, but I see no 
other sensible route toward progress. 

There is much evidence that we are now in 

rocess of drastically modifying our ancient 
ideas about sex freedom for children and teen- 
agers. Clearly it will require some generations to 
modify our old ways and to grant young people 
the degree of sex freedom optimal to attainment 
of their full maturity. In this program we shall 
need contraceptive skill much beyond our pres- 
ent attainment, but that is on the way. 

The entire problem of liberating mankind 
from our heritage of sex fears is profoundly de- 
pendent, at every level, upon our complete tri- 
umph over the tyranny of unwanted pregnancy. 
This problem we shall soon solve, if for no 
other feason just because of the fierce pressure of 
world over-population. 

We are living in a time of generally unhappy 
marriages and things seem likely to get worse 
before they get better, but I have confidence that 
our discontents are moving us toward new stand- 
ards that will bring marriages of far superior 
quality. I am sure that as men and women come 
more realistically to value their own and each 
other’s sexuality, and learn fully to associate 
physical sexuality with tenderness and affection, 
marriage will become quite generally a relation- 
ship of rich reward and fulfilment, instead of the 
jailhouse of disillusionment and frustration that 
it now so often is. 

While I can not feel certain that our present 
system of permanent, monogamous marriage is 
to survive, nevertheless I am strongly persuaded 
that it will, when it can be placed upon a more 
honest and mutually saieehline basis such as I 
have suggested. 

Many of our current plagues of adult sexual 
life will rapidly be reduced as we improve our 
job with children and raise the quality of mari- 
tal satisfaction. Such things as extramarital re- 
lations, prostitution and sex deviation will de- 
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cline and when encountered will be dealt with 
in terms of empathy and constructive aid rather 
than by our present — means. 

In the pursuit of more accurate understand- 
ing of how sexual and other emotional disturb- 
ances originate, family studies are being under- 
taken designed to shed light upon how certain 
kinds of emotional disorder arise from morbid 
family tradition. Current unpublished studies 
being conducted by the National Institute of 
Mental Health (Bowen, Wynn) and by Har- 
vard University (F. Kluckohn, Spiegel) are pio- 
neer efforts of this kind. It may be readily fore- 
seen that in centuries ahead such studies will be 
numerous and will be followed through many 
successive generations in order to establish the 
truth about many things as to which we now 
merely speculate. 

It seems quite reasonable to imagine that be- 
fore long, as part of our cultural engineering 
plans, we shall be setting up experimental com- 
munities of selected volunteer families to em- 
bark upon important experiments in cultural 
change, involving such matters as greatly in- 
creased sex freedom for children and young peo- 
ple. It is not difficult to visualize that such ex- 

eriments, carefully planned and participated in 

y our best professional talent, could provide 
immensely valuable clues toward eliminating 
morbid elements in our culture and speeding up 
the capability of humans to approach their full 
es for happy and constructive living. 

entures of this sort are likely to appear within 
the next century. 

To undertake projects of this kind obviously 
would mean a drastic abandonment of ancient 
tradition as the chief guide to ethical conduct 
and replacement of it by faith in the ingenuity 
and resourcefulness of man’s ability to create 
new ethical concepts founded upon the under- 
standing and wisdom provided by his emerging 
behavioral and social sciences. 

Within a few generations we should have an 
effective science of human ecology, or the rela- 
tionship of man to his external environment. _ 
Under this discipline the size of human popula- 
tion will be everywhere maintained within 
bounds most favorable to human well being. 

Allied with ecology is the lately developing 
science of comprehending the physiology of hu- 
man response to stress, both external and inter- 
nal. This is a much wider subject than sex, yet 
sex is an important part of it. What I wish to 
touch upon is the remarkable scientific work that 
has been done toward understanding the effects 
of stress upon the human organism and of the 
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disorders that result when successful response to 
stress can no longer be maintained. This is the 
research pioneered by Dr. Hans Selye.* It is 
perhaps the most exciting contribution of our 
generation to the fundamental understanding of 
man and his needs and limitations. 

It is predicted that as present research in this 
field reaches maturity we shall be impelled to 
give up most of our irrational ways of killing or 
crippling ourselves by unnec and avoidable 
stresses, including those imposed by sexual pu- 
ritanism. 

Looming upon our immediate horizon is a 
vast increase in leisure time. The way in which 
we use it will be of the greatest importance, 
and our new sciences of ecology and of the regu- 
lation of stress will provide guides in devising 
wise patterns for the use of our growing leisure. 
We shall come to recognize that mere freedom 
from illness and noxious stress is not enough, 
nor is freedom from labor necessarily an ad- 
vantage. We shall develop a science concerned 
with aiding humans to live in such a way that 
their maximum capacity for happiness can be 
substantially achieved and the best genetic 
strengths of the species encouraged. In all of 
this I feel sure there will emerge a much ac- 
centuated place for sex in human life and that 
the new;outlook upon sex will closely integrate 
it with the warmest enjoyment of mutual affec- 
tion, altcgether free from our present tendencies 
toward sexual antagonism and exploitation. 

In thei not too far distant future, within a few 
centuries, we should have a dependable science 
of human genetics and should be employing our 
knowledge clinically. I do not think it at all fan- 
tastic to anticipate that prospective parents may 
eventually choose to have the wife nurture an 
egg cell obtained from an ovum bank and fertil- 

1Selye, Hans, The Physiology and Pathology of Ex- 
posure to Stress. Montreal: Acta, Inc., 1950. 

Seyle, Hans, The Stress of Life, New York: McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., 1956. 

Selye, Hans, ‘‘Stress and Sex,’’ In The Encyclopedia of 
Sexual Behavior, edited by Ellis and Abarbanel. New York: 
Hawthorn Books, Inc., 1961. 


ized by semen from a selected donor. Eventually 
much and possibly all human reproduction may 
be accomplished through a reproductive cell 
bank that will use only the ova and sperms of 
genetically highly selected donors. Donor arti- 
ficial insemination has already come into wide 
use in animal industry and many thousand hu- 
man pregnancies have been brought about by 
this means. 

At present we have a somewhat paranoid tra- 
dition that makes it difficult for many men and 
women to accept children who are not a direct 
biological extension of themselves. That we can 
abandon this attitude is indicated by the fairly 
widespread present acceptance of both adoption 
and artificial insemination by donor. When we 
are more mature we shall readily perceive the 
greater joy and satisfaction of sponsoring and 
loving genetically superior children. Meanwhile, 
however, because of salvage of the genetically 
unfit by modern medicine, we are likely to be in 
for a troublesome period of producing increased 
numbers of genetically defective children. This 
will prod us toward overcoming our prejudice 
against ‘“‘test tube babies’ and will lead to 
greatly increased use of surgical sterilization for 
genetic reasons. 

If I have been saying things that sound like 
idle science fiction, I would remind that my pro- 
fessional background is that of a practical cli- 
nician, a physician for more than 30 years, ex- 
perienced in wrestling with the problems men- 
tioned. With understanding and technique pres- 
ently at hand, and given the sort of relatively 
enlightened people with whom most of my work 
has occurred, we have even now solved or made 
substantial progress with solution of the human 
needs here reviewed. That it has been possible 
to do so much already argues well for the 
future. 

It is hoped that this somewhat personal, un- 
orthodox, imaginative presentation may provoke 
new thinking about matters of such prime con- 
cern to everyone who works in the field of mar- 
riage and the family. 


Critique 


LESTER A. KIRKENDALL 
Oregon State University 


IT Isa privilege to have the opportunity to 
won ee in the constructive thinking which I 
lieve will come from the articles by Drs. Pof- 
fenberger, Reiss, and Stokes. 
Dr. Poffenberger’s article has been stimulated 
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in et measure by the interchange in Marriage 
and Family Living (November, 1960),? which 
11. A. Kirkendall, O. H. Mowrer, T. Poffenberger, 


**Sex Education of Adolescents: An Exchange,’’ Marriage and 
Family Living, 22 (November, 1960), pp. 317-22. 
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involved the two of us and Dr. O. H. Mowrer. 
In this exchange I suggested that moral deci- 
sions and judgments should be based = a 
concern for the quality of interpersonal relation- 
ship which might result from whatever behavior 
or attitudes were being considered. I quoted a 
statement from an article written by Curtis E. 
Avery and myself.? The statement read: 


“Whenever thought and choice regarding behavior 
and conduct are possible, those.acts are morally good 
which create trus:, and confidence, and a capacity 
among people to work together cooperatively. Such 
acts are morally bad which build barriers and separate 
people through creating suspicions, mistrust and mis- 
understanding. Such acts destroy integrity in relation- 
ships and decrease the individual’s sense of self re- 
spect. 

This means that acts in themselves are neither moral 
nor immoral—good or bad. In thinking and choosing 
we focus attention on the quality of relationships be- 
tween persons rather than on the goodness or badness 
of specified behavior or acts in terms of mores, taboos, 
commandments, or abstract logic.* . . . in general, 
conduct which strengthens the good relationship be- 
tween the individual and society or any segment of 
society is good; and that conduct which strengthens 
relationships between two individuals is good, pro- 
vided it does not weaken relationships between the in- 
dividuals and society. (The italicized portion of this 
paragraph was not quoted in the original interchange.) 


This approach grew out of Mr. Avery’s and 
my conviction that in a world which has grown 
tremendously complex, markedly cosmopolitan, 
and very small it had become necessary to find 
the very bedrock upon which moral considera- 
tions rest. We believe this bedrock to be the 
quality of interpersonal relationships produced 
by our behavior and attitudes. 

This view is often interpreted as a laissez- 
faire, highly permissive attitude in which all 
concern for the control or direction of conduct 
is abandoned. This seemingly is Dr. Poffenberg- 
er’s interpretation. But he is talking about “‘con- 
trols”. I am attempting to answer the question, 
“Upon what foundation should our moral judg- 
ments rest?” Once this question has been an- 
swered, we can see more clearly the nature of 

2 Curtis E. Avery and Lester A. Kirkendall, ‘‘Ethics and 
Interpersonal Relationships,’’ The Humanist, 16 (November- 
December, 1956), pp. 261-67; The Coordinator, 3 (March, 
1955), pp. 1-7. Copies of this article can be obtained by 
writing the E. C. Brown Trust, 220 S.W. Alder, Portland 
4, Oregon. 

* Dr. Poffenberger construes this sentence as suggesting the 
development of ‘‘a society without political structure.’’ Careful 
reading of the statement does not support this interpretation, 
The position is that moral judgments and decisions should not 
be made simply by citing the existence of mores, taboos, etc. 
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the standards needed, the character of the con- 
trols necessary, and the strictness with which 
they should be enforced. Suppose we conclude 
a concern for interpersonal relationships is a 
sound basis for moral standards. Surely it is not 
illogical then to say, once we are clear about the 
probable consequences of certain acts for inter- 
personal relationships that our attitudes toward 
engaging in them may be either highly restric- 
tive, quite approving, or neutral. 

Other than that we seem to be focusing our 
concern at different points, I have difficulty in 
determining what fundamental disagreement ex- 
ists between Dr. Poffenberger and myself. In 
Part I of his article he construes the concept I 
have advanced in such narrow «:ms that I feel 
my meanings are distorted. In Part II, however, 
he moves essentially to the same view I hold. 
Thus he indicates that he is ‘interested in de- 
veloping individuais who are able to base much 
of their behavior on principle rather than re- 
sponding to the dictates of an overly rigid super- 
ego or only upon external controls.’ There is 
no disagreement here. 

He speaks of “developing firmer moral con- 
victions’” through broadening ‘‘self-knowledge, 
including motivations” which “can lead to a 
broadening of the sense of responsibility and 
the avoidance of easy rationalizations.” This 
outcome is exactly what I was seeking in my 
book, Premarital Intercourse and Interpersonal 
Relationships,® cited by Dr. Poffenberger. 

He argues for a “clearer awareness of one’s 
value structure.” This is what I too hope for; 
this is my reason for writing these articles. He 
says when “boys as well as girls are raised with 
loving understanding they will be concerned 
about the feelings and welfare of others because 
of such home conditioning.” This is another 
way of stating the framework I have advanced. 

So far as sexual behavior is concerned Dr. 
Poffenberger quotes approvingly the following 
statement from Ausubel,‘ “it is possible to sug- 
gest a more realistic solution [to the sex stand- 
ards problem} which is also more appropriate 
to the emotional and aesthetic ideals of our so- 
ciety . . . [we may believe} that a psychoaffec- 
tional goal of sex behavior is neither unrealistic 
nor impossible (with proper sex education) in 
our culture.”” This is my position also. 

And so I think I can welcome Dr. Poffen- 


‘berger on board gs navigator. We're going in 


the same direction and aiming for the same goal. 


3 Lester A. Kirkendall, Premarital Intercourse and Inter- 
personal Relationships, New York: Julian Press, Inc., 1961. 

4D. P. Ausubel, Theory and Problems of Adolescent 
Development, New York: Grune and Straton, 1954. 
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Drs. Stokes and Reiss help document the need 
for a value system which will enable us to cope 
with changing conditions in a meaningful and 
consistent way so far as sex is concerned. Dr. 
Reiss found in his work that when individuals 
had become aware of the logical inconsistencies 
involved in the sex standards they supported 
that they “invariably” resorted to certain basic 
values which they held to justify their beliefs. 
In other words, their behavior was actually de- 
termined by these values rather than by logical 
consistency. This observation emphasizes the 
overriding importance of one’s value system, for 
this is the determinant of behavior. 

Dr. Reiss did not attempt to isolate the val- 
ues which should underlie our sexual standards. 
He does note however, and I agree, that unre- 
stricted freedom cannot and will not be toler- 
ated. The restrictions, he suggests, will be in the 
interest of preserving the family or a similar so- 
cial unit. 

Dr. Stokes indicates how profound and how 
penetrating are certain changes now altering our 
views toward sex. He has noted several develop- 
ments—a reevaluation of Freudian concepts, a 
mounting realization that the sexual impulse 
can be directed, the developing sciences of hu- 
man ecology and human genetics, and an inter- 
est in eugenic reproduction. To these he could 
have added others such as a decline in the power 


of the fear-evoking deterrents which have been 
used to support chastity, and the declining need 
always to use sexual functioning in the service of 
reproduction. All these developments are forcing 
us toward a reappraisal of our attitudes toward 
sex. 

Dr. Stokes strongly and clearly supports the 
interpersonal relationships criterion when he 
advocates “the doctrine of extending to all per- 
sons, of every race, age and sex, the dignity of 
being a good and lovable person, to be treated 
with respect and with the right to an identity 
of his own. Each should understand the folly of 
exploitation of others and abhor it.” 

The Stoke’s position is based on a positive 
concept of human nature, and a deep faith in 
the potentialities of people. The importance of 
these points cannot be overemphasized. They 
are cardinal points in my own thinking. The 
concept one holds of the nature of human na- 
ture practically determines what he believes can 
be attained and what he expects when working 
with people. From my study and observation I 
believe that man is by nature predominantly a 
social being. While progress may be slow and 
erratic, it is upon that aspect of his nature which 
we can and must rely for an ultimate solution 
to our problems. If I am wrong at this point my 
whole structure falls; if I am correct the view I 
suggest seems to follow inevitably. 


Critique on Symposium of Reiss, 
Stokes and Poffenberger Papers 


BLAINE M. PORTER 
Brigham Y oung University 


F EW, if any, facets of human behavior deserve 
the serious consideration of man more than the 
re-evaluation of our moral codes and the develop- 
ment of a sound, functional, ethical orientation 
regarding sex. The obvious discrepancies be- 
tween conduct and traditional morals, particu- 
larly in American society, give evidence that we 
are often confused and inconsistent. 

Because human beings have sex impulses, so- 
ciety has found it necessary to order and regu- 
late sex activities and relations, and therefore 
every cultural group has established some set of 
rules and patterns to which its members were 
re oar: to conform. In our culture, we have 
inherited moral codes and prohibitions regard- 
ing sexual activities based primarily upon the 
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Judaic-Christian doctrine, many of which grew 
out of a religious reaction to the interpreted im- 
morality of the times. From the point of view of 
modern behavioral science, many of the regula- 
tions and restrictions were rigid and penalties 
for infractions of the moral sexual code were 
harsh. Some of the traditional attitudes and be- 
liefs about sex have focused upon the negative 
view that sex was unclean—something to be 
denied and rejected. The church and state took 
upon themselves the responsibility of establish- 
ing regulations and attempted to enforce adher- 
ence to these regulations in order to preserve 
the values of the society or group. 

Problems develop, both in the areas of the en- 
forcement of moral codes and the feelings of 
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members of the group about moral codes when 
major inconsistencies exist between professed 
standards and actual behavior. Reiss has focused 
his attention upon the extent to which one 
may find inconsistencies in the area of pre- 
marital sexual standards and has attempted to 
relate these inconsistencies to the strength of the 
belief or standard concerned. 

The double standard in premarital sexual in- 
tercourse has been increasingly questioned and 
criticized in modern America. Reiss points out 
that ‘This code is an informal, covert, sexual 
standard since it does violate our formal stand- 
ard of abstinence.” There is evidence that a 
decreasing percentage of our —— claims 
to endorse the double standard. There are those 
who believe in and observe a single standard of 
chastity, and an apparently increasing number 
who are accepting premarital coitus for both 
male and female. Reiss states that “since double 
standard males value virginal women, they seek 
to find such a woman as a mate.” Further con- 
sideration of this statement necessitates an eval- 
uation of the degree of value placed upon vir- 
ginity. The number of non-virgins (both male 
and female) at time of marriage has constantly 
increased over the past several decades. The 
practices of both men and women, plus the ex- 
pressed attitudes regarding virginity and pre- 
marital coitus suggest that virginity at the time 


of marriage may not be valued to the extent that 
it has previously been valued. 

In his discussion of abstinence, Reiss, while 
qualifying the findings of Mead, Kinsey, Kanin 
and Howard, leans toward accepting the point 


of view that premarital coitus enhances and ab- 
stinence hinders good sexual adjustment in 
marriage. In the opinion of the reviewer, re- 
search data supporting this position are sparse 
and questionable. Other data, particularly clini- 
cal studies, suggest that attitudes and feelings 
regarding sex are probably more significant than 
actual behavior (premarital) in their influence 
upon sexual adjustment. Even if such research 
data were valid, other issues should be consid- 
ered in making a decision about what one’s be- 
havior should be. 

The author makes an interesting point that 
intimate petting short of coitus has been a “‘so- 
lution” ee a “great majority” of abstinent 
women. However, clinical data reveal that a 
great many women have problems both before 
and after marriage that are associated with such 
behavior. 

Reiss clearly describes the inconsistencies in 
the standards of ‘“Permissiveness With Affec- 
tion,” and “Permissiveness Without Affection.” 
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In his consideration of all four standards he has 
presented evidence that consistency is a com- 
mon lack in sexual standards. I agree that peo- 
ple—particularly young persons facing decisions 
regarding sexual behavior—will not usually ex- 
amine the full nature and implications of their 
beliefs. Many, if not most of them, lack the 
knowledge and maturity necessary to fully un- 
derstand the long range implications. They will 
likely be more concerned about the immediate 
satisfaction of needs and desires and give insuf- 
ficient thought to possible unintended conse- 
quences. Perhaps the main contribution of this 
paper is the hypothesis “that consistency within 
a sexual standard is not the most important vari- 
able in predicting the future strength of that 
sexual standard.” 

Much more attention needs to be devoted to 
seeking an explanation of the inconsistency be- 
tween professed values and actual practice. 

Stokes, in his paper, “Our Changing Sex 
Ethics,”” makes a plea that we free ourselves of 
the shackles of the past regarding myths and 
taboos about sex and accept a rational approach 
which will put us on the road to relative secur- 
ity and happiness. I object to his laying most of 
the blame for “‘a truly weird array of irrational 
attitudes about sex,” at the doorstep of Judeo- 
Christian doctrine. While admitting that the in- 
terpreters of religious doctrine have sometimes 
applied unhealthy, distorted, weird attitudes 

ut sex, we should acknowledge the worthy 
goal of religious prohibitions about sex; namely, 
the protection of the individual and the preser- 
vation of the family. In comparison with the 
practice of modern medicine, some of the an- 
cient physicians used some crude and weird 
treatments and prescriptions, but that is no rea- 
son to suggest that we discard the field of medi- 
cine. 

The Hebraic-Christian view has held that sex 
is potentially both good and evil. Religious 
groups are making real strides today in develop- 
ing realistic and humanistic views about sex. Re- 
ligion can make significant contributions in the 
field of sexual ethics, particularly to the people 
who embrace a religious philosophy. Our goal, 
then, is to capitalize upon the good that it has 
to offer. I’m sure Stokes would agree with this, 
because he has said on other occasions, ‘I have 
no real quarrel with religious teaching that does 
not do violence to humanistic values.” 

I have had the pleasure of discussing these is- 
sues with Dr. Stokes on several occasions, and I 
become more convinced that we are seeking sim- 
ilar goals, but champion different means for at- 
taining them. Certainly, few if any, of us would 
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disagree with his statement, “At the core of fur- 
ther progress lies the doctrine of extending to 
all persons of every race, age, and sex the dig- 
nity of being a good and lovable person, to be 
treated with respect and with the right to an 
identity of his own. Each should understand the 
folly of exploitation of others and abhor it.” 

Along with Stokes, I too “have confidence 
that our discontents are moving us toward new 
standards that will bring marriages of far supe- 
rior quality."’ But I do not agree with him that 
this goal can best be achieved by “giving young 
people frank and warm endorsement of autoe- 
rotic pleasure as an end completely acceptable 
and desirable iu itself.” It is the idea of “pleas- 
ure as an end completely acceptable and desira- 
ble in itself,”’ that I object to. I hold veeprstd 
to the conviction that sex in its rightful place 
should be a means to an end: A means to self- 
fulfillment, a way of saying to another human 
being, with dignity and respect, I love you. I be- 
lieve that sex relations outside of marriage are 
almost always engaged in as ends in themselves. 
The endorsement of autoerotic pleasure as an 
end completely acceptable and desirable in itself 
could easily develop the attitude that other, and 
perhaps all, sex behavior is to be engaged in as 
an end in itself. Such behavior may occasionally 
be justified, but in my opinion, should not rep- 
resent our ultimate goal. 

The problems relating to sex fears are nu- 
merous and complex. I therefore cannot agree 
that “The entire problem of liberating mankind 
from our heritage of sex fears is profoundly de- 
pendent, at every level, upon our complete tri- 
umph over the tyranny of unwanted pregnancy.” 

Stokes states, ‘I am sure that as men and 
women come more realistically to value their 
own and each other’s sexuality, and learn fully 
to associate physical sexuality with tenderness 
and affection, marriage will become quite gen- 
erally a relationship of rich reward and fulfill- 
ment, instead of the jailhouse of disillusion- 
ment and frustration that it now so often is.” 
Again, I agree with the goal to be achieved, but 
am not convinced that the means for achieving 
this end is via the road of encouraging autoe- 
roticism, — coitus, and sanctioning ex- 
tra-marital affairs. 

The conduct of one’s sex life should be fo- 
cused on how it contributes to helping an indi- 
vidual become a person—a more complete per- 
son. Judgment and decision must be based on 
sound principles of human growth and devel- 
opment and not on the pleasur: principle. This 
conduct should be such that it will contribute 
to growth, increased maturity, respect for self 
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and others, and the well-being of everyone in- 
volved. An ethical orientation is a concern for 
what one’s actions will mean or do to others; it 
poses the question whether what one does or ex- 
pects to do will be injurious, humiliating, or 
otherwise damaging to the other person’s integ- 
rity and dignity, and will be damaging or unde- 
sirable to one’s self as a personality. An ethical 
action, therefore, is one that rejects the use of 
another person as an instrument or object to be 
used or coerced for any purpose, no matter how 
socially or personally desirable that purpose may 
seem. 

Our goal, then, it seems to me, is to establish 
a sex ethic and a methodology of sex education 
to help young —_ accept their bodies, under- 
stand their feelings, and integrate the totality of 
their life and being into something meaningful 
and satisfying. I do not believe we achieve this 
via the path of our Victorian ancestors nor the 
philosophy of “have fun when and with whom 
you can find it” which represents the attitude of 
many modern American teen-agers. 

The experimental projects suggested by 
Stokes have interesting possibilities, but several 
other related factors must also be considered be- 
sides the human genetic one. What would this 
mean to the family, to the process of self-actual- 
ization, to marriage interaction, and to parent- 
child relationships? Before any such projects 
could safely be initiated, it seems to me they 
must be preceded by much serious thought and 
a wealth of high quality research. 

We need to not only raise the question of 
ethics regarding sexual relationships before or 
outside of marriage, but also within marriage it- 
self. Many young people today are developing 
high aspirations and are marrying with the hope 
that they can improve upon the level of achieve- 
ments of their parents. But again, they are in- 
heritors of a tradition to ethical conduct. Much 
humiliation, degradation and unhappiness has 
been inflicted upon a spouse with no iisliaas of 
compunction because it could occur within the 
limits of the moral and legal codes. Attention 
must be focused on an ethical orientation that 
seeks to add to the dignity, integrity, well-being 
and happiness of the individual in any and all 
circumstances. 

That our sex ethics are rapidly changing is 
frankly acknowledged, and that this issue needs 
the serious attention of responsible persons is 
wholeheartedly granted. Many of us need to be 
prodded out of our ruts and biases. Many pro- 
fessional persons may not agree with some of the 
recommendations of Dr. Stokes, but if they are 
stirred into doing some serious thinking about 
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this problem, he will have made a significant 
contribution. 

Poffenberger has devoted over half of his pa- 
per to directly answering questions raised by 
Kirkendall’s rebuttle in a previous exchange. 
This might be classified as a rebuttle to a rebut- 
tle. 

There are two defendable points of view re- 
garding the issues at stake. Both Kirkendall and 
Poffenberger have merits to their positions, but 
neither are right on all points or wrong on all 
points. There is value in such exchanges, but I 
feel in some instances in this paper that Poffen- 
berger is grasping for any minute point which 
will defend his position and undermine his op- 
ponent, e.g. “The interpersonal relationships 
concept may be used prematurely by parents and 
teachers.” This criticism could be leveled against 
almost any theory or concept. The fact that 
someone may misuse or prematurely use ideas, 
concepts, or truths does not challenge their va- 
lidity. A teen-ager may be given the privilege of 
driving an automobile before he has the judg- 
ment for its proper use, but that does not mean 
we should condemn automobiles. Rather, it sug- 
gests the need for more responsibility on the 
part of the adults who are directly involved. 

Poffenberger makes the statement “that in 
the absence of conclusive research data, it is un- 
wise to make any recommendations,” yet later 
states, ‘the writer admits to taking the position 
that at present it is best for professional persons 
in the field to continue to support society's op- 
position to premarital coitus among junior high 
and senior high school students.” I’m not nec- 
essarily disagreeing with Poffenberger’s latter 
position, but merely pointing out what appears 
to me to be an inconsistency. 

The author should be complimented in at- 
tempting to state a positive approach to the 
problem. I agree that “an understanding adult 
can aid the adolescent in developing firmer 
moral convictions by helping him develop self- 
insight,’” but the statement, “Parents can try not 
to make their sons feel guilty over their devel- 
oping sex drive, but they should expect their 
boys to control it to the extent that they and 
others will not be hurt,” could be interpreted as 
condoning a double standard of morality as long 
as ‘they and others will not be hurt.” I doubt, 
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however, that this is what Poffenberger had 1n 
mind. 

Our discussion of these three papers leads us 
to the conclusion that the main question is one 
of comparative values. The choices we make are 
affected by the values we consider worth-while 
and important. Anyone who does not care about 
the pattern of his life and conduct beyond get- 
ting what he wants when he wants it, cannot 
contribute much to developing a constructive 
sexual ethic. 

The basic question is how can the individual 
work out the full meaning and implications of 
his enduring goal values, how does he discover 
the ways he must act in order to attain inner 
freedom, live according to his own inner integ- 
rity, and protect the dignity of other persons? 
Inconsistencies in our sexual standards have 
been pointed out, arguments presented regard- 
ing the why and how of achieving the control 
of adolescent premarital coitus, and a plea for a 
more rational approach to our changing sex 
ethics including an “‘unorthodox”’ suggestion re- 
gatding a possible future direction for the sci- 
ence of human genetics. 

These authors have helped us take a look at 
our present situation and have challenged some 
of our present standards. However, in my opin- 
ion, the task of re-evaluating our sexual stand- 
ards and establishing a ab of sexual ethics 
which will gain more numerous and more ardent 
followers than our present code has enlisted, is 
still before us. This latter task is not primarily 
concerned with the pattern of behavior which 
individuals are exhibiting in our own or other 
cultures, but with the goals and objectives to be 
followed if life is to realize the highest values 
in sex, love and marriage. The practical implica- 
tion is that in all our sex relations, certain con- 
siderations must be made regarding enduring 
values since a disregard or violation of these will 
be detrimental to an individual’s personal integ- 
rity and worth, to other persons involved, to the 
family, to the —- and to the world. 
Once the values are agreed upon, then the stand- 
atds of behavior can be developed which will 
most optimally contribute to achieving one’s 
own potentialities, to experiencing fulfilling hu- 
man relationships, and to the improvement of 
family life. 
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Reply to Porter and Kirkendall 


WALTER R. STOKES 


IT HAS been suggested by Blaine Porter that 
there is no need to discard the field of medicine 
because ancient physicians used crude and weird 
treatments and prescriptions. I agree. However, 
I would vigorously oppose an implication that 
modern medicine is in any way bound to accept 
the wisdom or worth of anything found in an- 
cient medicine. Yet when we come to religious 
tradition and traditional sex ethics a great many 
insist that ancient wisdom is superior to our best 
modern thinking. This I question and most cer- 
tainly I would not exempt religious or tradi- 
tional authority from the same kind of challeng- 
ing rational criticism that has proved so valua- 
ble in building modern medical science. 

Professor Porter questions the ethical sound- 
ness of my position in “giving young people 
frank and warm endorsement of autoerotic pleas- 
ure as an end completely desirable and accept- 
able in itself.” Unfortunately he omitted the rest 
of the sentence, which provides the following 
qualification: ““—and as the eons geome basis 
—_ which other sex experiences are built.” 

is is of critical importance. Up to age two or 
three a child can not well grasp the social im- 

lications of sex. Any effort to discourage his 
interest in it can only make him feel that it is 
“bad.” If allowed to accept erotic feeling as 
“good” the growing child’s sex awareness 
should become enriched by association with af- 
fectionate and responsible social aspirations. But 
in no event can I see anything unethical or anti- 
social in the simple joy of autoerotic pleasure or, 
for that matter, in enjoyment of sexual inter- 
course as an experience delighted in by two af- 
fectionate and responsible people and requiring 
no other justification, even though other pur- 
poses may sometimes be served. 

I suggest that the most basically erroneous of 
all our ancient ethical concepts is the one which 
makes personal sensuous delight seem sinful and 
antisocial. I consider this to be a false, hypocriti- 
cal view which is destructive alike to sound per- 
sonal identity and to truly loving human relat- 
edness. I feel very deeply that man can achieve 
his best social potential only when he has a 
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guiltless ability to share his narcissistic delights 
with other human beings in whom he senses 
similar qualities. It is my observation that peo- 
ple who fairly well attain this have minimum 
difficulty accepting the really essential disciplines 
of social living. 

Professor Porter sees me as “encouraging au- 
toeroticism, premarital coitus and sanctioning 
extramarital affairs.” I would note briefly that 
my position as to the first two is qualified in im- 
portant ways and that never have I endorsed the 
wisdom of extramarital relations. In my recent 
book, Married Love in Today's World, 1 say of 
extramarital relations “the hazards are great, 
no stable satisfaction is attained, and a third 
party may be greatly injured—If the marriage 
can not be made happy, a divorce is the self-re- 
Specting and constructive step that can eventu- 
ally lead to remarriage and a stabilized emotional 
life.” 

At the end of his commentary he expresses 
confidence in the need for enduring, dependa- 
ble ethical values Sencar J along traditional 
religious or cultural lines). I am wary of this, 
both from dislike of many traditional values and 
mistrust of becoming bound to dogma of any 
kind. I believe there is greater promise in adopt- 
ing the thesis that all our values shall be 
regarded as working hypotheses whose worth 
and usefulness shall be under constant test and 
subject to modification according to experience. 
I think this view constitutes a value more im- 
portant than any other. 

I am pleased that Lester Kirkendall finds so 
much to approve in what I have said and I am 
altogether delighted with the central theme of 
his own approach to sex ethics. 

To both Professors Porter and Kirkendall I 
offer warmest appreciation for their thoughtful 
comments. And as the former has observed, all 
of us are going in very substantially the same 
direction. None should lose sight of this as we 
honestly air our differences. I am sure I express 
pride for all of us that we have so well avoided 
the pitfalls of arrogance and kept our focus upon 
human need. 
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A Study of Extra-Marital Relationships* 


GERHARD NEUBECK and VERA M. SCHLETZER 
University of Minnesota 


INTRODUCTION 


Many persons enter marriage with an ideal- 
ized notion of the rewards they will receive 
from the relationship. While these anticipations 
differ from country to country, in the United 
States marriage is expected to provide emotional 
rewards along with satisfaction of sexual and 
perhaps spiritual needs. We have not understood 
these emotional factors too well, although the 
studies of Burgess and Cottrell, Locke,? 
Strauss, Terman,* and Winch® have produced 
some insight. 

Monogamy implies that one man and one 
woman sufficiently meet mutual needs so that 
there is no necessity for either to be simultane- 
ously married to another individual. Can we not 
assume, however, that there are always needs in 
one spouse which cannot completely be met by 
the other? Men and women have probably 
sought and received satisfactions outside the 
marriage for a variety of needs, as we have real- 
ized from literature through the ages, and mod- 
ern divorce rates must attest to the fact that 
needs often are not met in marriage. 

While a number of investigators have con- 
cerned themselves with extra-marital sexual re- 
lations—in fact, the term extra-marital relations 
is often understood to mean extra-marital sex- 
ual relations—only a handful of writers have 
speculated as to the over-all problems. 

Kinsey*’ reported that about half of all mar- 
ried males have sexual intercourse with women 
other than their spouses during some time while 


* Delivered at the XIV _ International Congress of 
Applied Psychology, Copenhagen, Denmark, August, 1961, 
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they are married, and 26 per cent of married 
women have intercourse with men other than 
their spouses by age 40. Burgess and Locke,® 
quoting a subject as saying, “I am attracted to 
other women,” may point to a basic truth as to 
the animal nature of the male, yet most writers 
seem to — neurotic personality needs as 
Guyon® did when he suspected characteristics 
such as “aggression,” “phallic-type,” “infantile 
development” behind extra-marital relations. 
Astley’® infers that people have breaking points 
in the mutual satisfaction of neurotic eS and 
then turn to someone who seems less harsh and 
more tender or more accepting and admiring. 
He does, however, accept that mature people 


Show playful interests in others, though warns 


of the dangers of duplicity. Duvall, among 
others, writes that variety and experience may 
be appealing. These writers all seem to be agreed 
on what Astley has made explicit and what the 
Judaic-Chtistian tradition really contends: 
Mainly, that the exclusive one-to-one relation- 
ship is an ideal rooted in the deepest longings 
of each human being. 

The study reported here is the result of the 
senior author’s interest in the psychological in- 
teraction of marriage partners and in factors 
which influence their involvement with non- 
spouses. The authors choose to consider the ex- 
tent of need satisfaction in marriage, the kind 
and extent of involvement with non-spouse per- 
sons, and the degree of conscience present to 
act as an inhibitor. These three variables are de- 
fined by the methods of observation used. 


MEASURES AND PROCEDURES 


The subjects in this study were 40 couples, 
one or both of whom as students had taken the 
course, “Preparation for Marriage,” at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota about 1948. They were 
chosen because of their willingness to cooperate 
in this and a previous research project. They 
were about 30 years of age at the time of the 


8 Ernest W. Burgess and Harvey J. Locke, The Family, 
New York: American Book Company, 1945. 

® René Guyon, The Ethics of Sexual Acts, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1958. 

%M. Royden C. Astley, ‘‘Fidelity and Infidelity,’’ Man 
and Wife, New York: W. W. Norton and Company, Inc., 
1957, pp. 80-96. 

11 Sylvanus M. Duvall, Men, Women, and Morals, New 
York: Association Press, 1952. 
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study. Seventy-four of the 80 had attended the 
University of Minnesota. Most of the husbands 
were in occupations such as salesmen, contrac- 
tors, engineers, architects, and lawyers. The 
wives were primarily housewives. They lived in 
Minneapolis or its suburbs in homes which they 
owned. Most couples had three children. All 
were first marriages. This was not a random sam- 
ple of all married couples. 

To measure involvement, a structured inter- 
view was used. Questions were designed to elicit 
information concerning what we called (1) ac- 
tual involvement which included sexual and 
emotional involvement and (2) fantasy involve- 
ment which included potential and projective 
involvement. If there was actual involvement, 
the person was questioned as to when and where 
it took place, its duration, the age and other 
characteristics of the party involved, whether 
the involvement was sexual in nature, and the 
extent to which there was revealing of self. This 
information concerning revealing of self was 
used in the characterization of emotional in- 
volvement. Potential involvement was assessed 
by asking about fantasies concerning third par- 
ties. Projective involvement was inferred by the 
interviewer asking for reactions to the follow- 
ing situations: 

“Suppose you were living next door to people 
with whom you had become very close friends. 


As it happened, your wife (husband) has gone 


on a visit in another part of the country to her 
(his) folks perhaps, and she (he) has the chil- 
dren with her (him). Also, the husband (wife) 
next coor is away on a business trip and the wife 
(husband) is by herself (himself). How would 
you feel about 1. going out to dinner with her 
(him); 2. spending an evening or evenings in 
your or their living room with her (him) ; 3. 
dancing with her (him) to the radio.” 

Responses were recorded by the interviewer 
and two judges were asked to divide the sub- 
jects into groups of involved or not-involved 
along the four dimensions described above 
through a three part rating scale: involved, 
somewhat involved, not involved. A third judge 
was used to break ties. The subjects classified 
for analysis as involved included those judged 
to be somewhat involved. Finally, potential and 
projective involvements were combined into the 
category we called fantasy involvement. 

Need fulfillment of marital satisfaction was 
measured by a modification of a scale devised by 
Anselm Strauss'? at the University of Chicago. 

2A, L. Strauss, “A Study of Three Psychological 


Factors Affecting Choice of Mates,’’ (Ph.D. thesis), Chi- 
cago: University of Chicago, 1945. 
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The scale was designed to measure the numer- 
ous ways in which persons were aware of their 

tsonality needs. The subjects responded to the 
ollowing fifteen statements: My spouse loves 
me, confides in me, shows me affection, respects 
my ideals, appreciates my goals of achievement, 
understands my moods, helps me make impor- 
tant decisions, stimulates my ambition, gives me 
self-confidence, stands back of me in difficulty, 
appreciates me just as I am, admires my ability, 
makes me feel I count for something, relieves 
my loneliness, and is someone to look up to. To 
each statement, the respondent could check 
“completely,” ‘fairly much,” “somewhat,” “lit- 
tle,” or “not at all.” In order to have numerical 
scores for statistical analysis, values ranging 
from four (“‘completely’’) to zero (“not at all’”’) 
were arbitrarily assigned. Since there were fifteen 
items on the scale, the highest possible score 
was sixty. Scores obtained ranged from 30 to 60. 
The mean total score for men was 49.08 with a 
standard deviation of 6.04. The mean total score 
for women was 48.43 with a standard deviation 
of 6.42. The scores were dichotomized at the 
mean to provide the measure of satisfaction in 
marriage. Satisfied persons were those with 
scores above the mean for their sex. Low satis- 
faction in marriage is attributed to those whose 
scores were at or below the mean. 

The last measure needed was for degree of 
strength of conscience. For this variable, the 
Psychopathic Deviate (PD) scale of the Min- 
nesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory was 
used. The Manual of the MMPI" describes this 
scale as follows: “The PD scale measures the 


similarity of the subject to a group of persons 


whose main difficulty lies in their absence of 
deep emotional response, their inability to profit 
from experience, and the disregard of social 
mores .. .” A T-score of 60 was used as cut- 
off point so that persons falling below a PD 
score of 60 were regarded as possessing more 
conscience and those over 60 less so. The au- 
thors were not completely satisfied with this 
means of measuring conscience but felt it served 
the purpose. 

All analyses were made regardless of the sex 
of a given subject. 


FINDINGS 
While statistical analysis of the inter-relation 
of all three variables was not possible because of 
the small number of subjects, it is clear that those 
who become sexually involved obtain high PD 
scores but are also among the high on satisfac- 


23 Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory, New 
York: The Psychological Corporation, 1951. 
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tion. Those who do not get sexually involved 
score low on PD regardless of their satisfaction 
scores. As we will see later, this is statistically 
confirmed by the results obtained from measur- 
ing two variables, PD and sexual involvement. 
Similarly, those who get emotionally involved 
obtain high PD scores but are also among the 
high on satisfaction. Those with low PD scores, 
regardless of the satisfaction scores, get less in- 
volved emotionally. 

Seven analyses were made with the use of the 
Chi-square technique. The results are as follows: 
There is no significant difference between those 
highly satisfied with their marriage and the low 
satisfaction group in regard to becoming sexu- 
ally involved or emotionally involved. 

However, as Table 1 shows, a significant dif- 
ference exists between the high and low satis- 
faction groups in regard to fantasy involvement. 
The less satisfied persons seek more satisfaction 
in fantasy. 

As Table 2 shows, a significant difference ex- 
ists between groups having high and low PD 
scores insofar as sexual involvement is concerned. 
Persons with high PD scores are more apt to be- 
come sexually involved than persons with low 
PD scores. However, there are no significant 
differences between persons having high PD 
and low PD scores with regard to emotional and 
fantasy involvement respectively. 

There was no significant difference between 
the high and low satisfaction groups in relation 
to their PD scores. 


CONCLUSIONS AND COMMENTS 

While most previous writers, in their concern 
with moral issues and focus on sexual infidelity, 
have seen weak family structure or neurotic in- 
clinations as primary motives of infidelity, these 
analyses point to three specific conclusions: 1. 
Low strength of conscience accompanies sexual 
involvement (which confirms previous findings 
about the PD scale), yet lower strength of con- 


TABLE 1. FANTASY INVOLVEMENT 








Fantasy 
Involvement 


Not 
Involved 





High Satis. 4 34 
Low Satis. 12 30 
16 64 





X?= 4.05920 Significant at .05 level. 
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TABLE 2. SEX INVOLVEMENT 








Not 


Xx 
Involved Involved 





High PD 6 15 21 
Low PD 3 52 55 
9 67 *76 





X?= 7.77860 Significant at .01 level. 
* For four persons, there were no Mult profiles avail- 
able or possible to get. 


science does not seem to accompany emotional 
or fantasy involvement. 2. Individuals who are 
rated as the low satisfaction group seek fantasy 
involvement rather than actual sexual or emo- 
tional involvement. 3. Strength of conscience as 
measured by PD scores is not directly related to 
the way in which persons responded to the state- 
ments on the cond sabishiction blank. 

Another way of looking at the interrelation- 
ships is to point out that there may be various 
ways in which marriage partners try to deal with 
their dissatisfactions. One group because of rea- 
sons of conscience or “superego” seek satisfac- 
tions by fantasy rather than real involvement. 
Another group not so controlled by their con- 
sciences tend toward variety of a sexual nature 
rather than substituting fantasy or an emotional 
involvement. 

These findings are not really surprising. The 
environs of marriage are obviously too narrow 
for impulse-ridden individuals, and clinicians 
have known about the active fantasy life of many 
of their clients. (Excursions into fantasy, how- 
ever, may not be unusual for many spouses. ) 
While marriage partners of the less-satisfied 
group should be encouraged to seek help with 
basic = fantasy outlets may not neces- 
sarily be destructive to the relationship. 

While this study has thrown some Froht on the 
phenomenon of extra-marital relations and sug- 
gests multiple causation, further research should 
be directed toward other dimensions of the 
problem. First, what is the effect of the kind 
and degree of involvement on the other spouse ? 
Second, what makes for tolerance of the spouse's 
involvement with a third party? Third, after an 
involvement has taken place, how will the be- 
havior and attitude of the other spouse effect 
future involvements? The phenomenon of ex- 
tra-marital relationships is challenging and wide 
open for psychological research. 
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A Community-Wide Family Life Institute 


RICHARD K. YOUNG and ALBERT L. MEIBURG 
Department of Pastoral Care, North Carolina Baptist Hospitals, Inc., Winston-Salem, N.C. 


ACOMMUNITY-WIDE family life institute 
held recently in Florence, South Carolina, called 
forth a response of unusual proportions. Twelve 
hundred fifty persons enrolled in a one-week in- 
stitute based on small-group discussions fol- 
lowed by a featured address on some aspect of 
family living. This article is a simple recording 
of the facts of what one community did to 
strengthen its family life, how the institute came 
about, the results, and what was learned from 
the experience. 

A banker and civic leader of Florence, Mr. J. 
Boone Aiken, wanted to do something for the 
improvement and benefit of his community. He 
made a grant of a sum of money to the inter- 
denominational ministers’ conference to be used 
in any way they chose, so long as it was for the 
benefit of the city as a whole. 

The ministers’ conference decided to sponsor 
a family life institute broad enough to reach a 
large segment of the 25,000 people in Florence. 
Richard K. Young and Albert L. Meiburg were 
secured to serve as dean and associate dean re- 
spectively with responsibility for planning the 
program and obtaining conference leaders. 

The facilities of the First Presbyterian Church 
were used for the institute. The building pro- 
vided in one location a large number of class- 
rooms for discussion groups, a sanctuary capable 
of seating approximately 800 people, and ade- 
quate porn Because attendance exceeded 
original estimates, it became necessary to move 
three discussion groups to a neighboring church. 
The nursery facilities of this church were also 
utilized to care for seventy-five children each 
night. 

The institute consisted of two-hour sessions 
each evening Monday through Friday. Partici- 
pants first gathered in appropriate discussion 
groups according to their ages. Then, at eight 
o'clock, they came together for a featured ad- 
dress. 

In an effort to keep the discussion groups 
small, two sections were provided for each of 
the following age levels: high school young peo- 
ple, parents of small children, parents of adoles- 
cents, and senior adults. However, advanced reg- 
istration warranted only one section for single 
young adults and newly married couples. 

Leaders for the discussion groups were se- 
lected on the basis of demonstrated ability in 
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family life education. Seven of the ten discus- 
sion leaders held doctorate degrees, four were 
seminary professors teaching in the area of mar- 
riage and family counseling, and all had had ex- 
tensive counseling experience. 

The selection of speakers for the featured ad- 
dress each evening was made in the light of sev- 
eral considerations. Does this person have some- 
thing to say which is important to families to- 
day? Can he or she communicate well with a 
large popular audience? Does he or she repre- 
sent an important discipline or emphasis related 
to the family? Is he or she well known? 

Dr. Pierce Harris, noted Methodist minister 
of Atlanta, brought the opening address on 
“Facing the Future as a Family.” He was fol- 
lowed on Tuesday evening by Mrs. Paul Whit- 
ney, a professional lecturer on family life and a 
pioneer in high school guidance programs. The 
family and mental health was ms on Wed- 
nesday evening by Dr. Richard Proctor, Chair- 
man of the department of Psychiatry, Bowman 
Gray School of Medicine. On Thursday, Dr. 
Evelyn M. Duvall, well-known author and 
family life specialist, reviewed the changes 
which have recently taken place in the patterns 
of family living. Dr. Theodore F. Adams, dis- 
tinguished minister of the First Baptist Church 
of Richmond, brought the institute to a close 
with the final address on “Religious Faith and 
Family Strength.” 

Promotion of the institute was effectively car- 
ried out by a committee of the ministers’ confer- 
ence. Early contacts secured the active coopera- 
tion of PTA and civic club leadership. Publicity 
began several weeks ahead of the institute with 
a series of articles in the local newspaper and 
the distribution of twenty thousand program 
leaflets through the public schools. Each minis- 
ter encouraged members of his church to enroll 
for the institute through his office. A total of 
thirteen-hundred-fifteen persons had registered 
by the opening date. 

Each day during the week of the institute, the 
newspaper carried a ——- story and picture 
concerning the previous night’s program. Spot 
announcements and interviews with program 

ersonnel were carried on radio and television. 
featured address was broadcast live over a 
local radio station. 

A summary of the participation in the discus- 
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TABLE I. ATTENDANCE AT DISCUSSION GROUPS BY AGE LEVELS 








Age Level Discussion Topic 


Number of 
Different 


Av. 
Nightly 
Attendance 


Total 
Attendance 
(5 Nights) Individuals 





How to Rate and Date 


Girls, 13-16 
How to Rate and Date 


Boys, 13-16 

Single Adults 

Young Married couples 
Parents of Small Children 
Parents of Adolescents 
Senior Adults 


Launching the Teen-Ager 
The Years After Fifty 


542 316 
288 193 


The Path That Leads to Marriage 128 59 
First Adjustments in Marriage 57 21 
Personality of the Young Child 767 


276 
1192 284 
620 99 





Total 


3594 1248 





sion groups by age levels is given in Table I. 
More than four-hundred individuals attended a 
discussion group as much as three nights or 
more. A total of 1248 persons were enrolled in 
discussion groups. There were some persons who 
came in for the featured address who did not 
take part in the discussions. They brought the 
total attendance for the addresses to 4325. 

Group leaders were asked to distribute cards 
on which questions for discussion might be sub- 
mitted without identifying the person asking 
the questions. Adolescent boys preferred to ask 
questions orally. Teen-age girls, by contrast, 
submitted the largest number of cards. There 
were 279 questions asked by 149 girls. 

Concerns of those in early teens included 
questions about the art of dating, when to start, 
what to do, whether to permit a good-night 
kiss. Older girls asked more sophisticated pe 
tions, showing more concern with the depth of 
relationships and serious planning toward mar- 
riage: What is the meaning of real love? What 
are the consequences of petting? Do age differ- 
entials affect marriage adjustment? What about 
inter-faith marriage ? 

The parents of young children wanted to 
know how to respond to anxious, shy, fearful 
and insecure children and how to deal with 
such problems as rivalry, jealousy and temper 
tantrums. 

Parents of adolescents were worried by the 
questions of how much freedom and how much 
authority they should use with their maturing 
young people. They also wanted to discuss the 
handling of situations in which teenagers have 
broken established rules of conduct. 

Senior adults were interested in what could be 
done about some of their typical problems of re- 
sisting change, becoming resentful, and tending 
to withdraw from social life. 

The discussion groups frequently broke down 
_ barriers to communication between family mem- 
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bers. A husband and wife who attended the in- 
stitute every night had been unable in the past 
to discuss a serious family problem, Through 
personal interviews during the week they were 
enabled to talk over their differences in a rational 
manner. 

A central office was set up to receive requests 
for counseling appointments with conference 
leaders. This service was used extensively during 
the week and individuals were directed to 
sources of continuing help in the community. 

In the area of leadership training, the insti- 
tute included a seminar each morning for the 
ministers of the area. Various aspects of family 
counseling were discussed by members of the in- 
stitute faculty. 

At the close of the week a local committee 
met with the institute faculty for an evaluation 
session. Several suggestions were offered for im- 

roving the format of the institute and conserv- 
ing its results. 

1. Discussion period should be lengthened 
from one hour to an hour and a half. 

2. Some discussion periods should be offered 
at a morning hour to accommodate persons un- 
able to attend evening sessions. 

3. Additional discussion leaders should be 
provided to reduce the size of the groups. 

4, Institutes of this sort should be repeated at 
appropriate intervals and their financial support 
shared by various cooperating agencies. 

5. A Youth Council should be organized to 
provide a means for the youth of the city to plan 
together with their parents for wholesome rec- 
reation. 

6. More attention should be given to the so- 
cial and recreational needs of senior adults in 
the city. 

7. A directory should be compiled listing ail 
community agencies dealing with the family. 

In round figures the out of hand cash ex- 
pended on the institute included $1250 for pro- 
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gram leaflets, $1600 for travel expenses and en- 
tertainment of the sixteen discussion leaders and 
speakers, $4300 for honoraria, and $850 for in- 
cidentals, giving a total cash outlay of approxi- 
mately $8000. Of course, to this must be added 
the hours spent by church secretaries and volun- 
teer clerks in tabulating enrollment and attend- 
ance information, It is obvious that the effective 
planning and promotion of a community-wide 
effort calls for considerable time on the part of 
many local leaders. 

The institute faculty agreed that the family 
life needs of Florence were not at all unique, but 
to the contrary, rather typical of communities in 
the southeastern United States. There was also 
a consensus of opinion that this venture in com- 
munity-wide cooperation had helped to under- 
score the need for the church and all community 
agencies concerned with the family to work to- 
gether more closely. This awareness of the nec- 
essity and feasibility of cooperation was proba- 
bly the greatest value derived from the institute. 

The impact of the institute has been ade- 
quately summarized by Editor James A. Rogers 
of the Florence Morning News. “There is some- 
thing moving in the mass response . . . to the 
program of the Florence Family Life Institute. 
No one could look at the packed auditorium of 
the church on that first night without sensing a 
seriousness of purpose. Nor could anyone wit- 
ness the eagerness with which the discussion pe- 
riods were entered without feeling that the prob- 
lems of successful family living concern all age 
groups within the family. The mass response of 
this community to the Family Life Institute is 
proof of the widespread awareness of these 
problems and an eagerness to seek guidance in 
their solution.” 

Freeman, Howard E. (Harvard University), “‘Atti- 
tudes Toward Mental Illness Among Relatives of 

Former Patients,” American Sociological Review, 


26 (February, 1961), pp. 59-66. 

This study had three major objectives: (1) to ex- 
amine whether the relationships of education and age 
to attitudes toward mental illness found among the 
general public also held among families of former 
patients; (2) to re-examine the relationship between 
social class and “enlightened” views of mental illness 
among families of former patients; and (3) to relate 
the patient's present symptomatology, diagnosis, pre- 
vious hospital experience, etc., to the relatives’ atti- 
tudes toward mental illness. 

The relatives were interviewed shortly after the 
patient’s return from the hospital and again a year 
later, when possible. If the patient was rehospitalized 
before the year had elapsed, the relative was inter- 
viewed shortly after the event. The relatives inter- 
viewed were mothers and spouses; the sample included 
640 persons. The patients were white, native, between 
the ages of 20 and 60, and had been hospitalized for 
functional psychoses. Half of the patients were mar- 
ried at the time of the study. 

Four scales were used to measure attitudes toward 
the etiology of mental illness, the mental hospital, the 
normalcy of former patients after mental illness and 
the responsibility of the patients for their condition. 

The relationships of age and education to attitudes 
toward mental illness, found by other studies, held 
for relatives of former mental patients. With educa- 
tion partialled out, age differences remained, suggest- 
ing a social change in attitudes toward mental illness. 
The study failed to support the results of the Yale 
research which found a relationship between social 
class and attitudes. Further, the correlation between 
education and attitudes may be due to differential 
verbal ability rather than different ways of life or 
social class status. It was also found that the post 
hospital behavior of the patient influenced the atti- 
tudes of family members regardless of education or 
age. It appears that attitudes are rooted in such di- 
verse elements as socialization variables in addition to 
situational ones. 


Family Library Honors Dr. Wood 


The National Council of Churches has announced plans for the establishment early next year 
of a ‘Leland Foster Wood Office and Library” at the Interchurch Center, 475 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, to house the N. C. C. Department of Family Life and its library on Christian 


marriage and family life. 


The projected office and library facilities will honor Dr. Leland Foster Wood of Rochester, 
New York, pioneer marriage counselor and Christian family life educator. 

The new library will serve as a research center for social welfare workers, sociologists, students 
working on doctoral dissertations and masters’ theses, and other qualified researchers. The facilities 
will also serve other units of the National Council of Churches, the denominations, and church 
agencies working in the field of family life education. 
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ARTICLES IN BRIEF 


MURRAY A. STRAUS, Department Editor 
University of Minnesota 


Accuracy of Male Chinese Students’ Perceptions 
of Traits Women Desire in a Husband 


PEI-CHAO LI 
The City College 


THis paper attempts to describe an experi- 
ment concerning self-understanding and under- 
standing of the opposite sex in the selection of 
a marital partner. The sample population of 100 
single male Chinese college students was ob- 
tained by means of random selection from a 
total of 337 students attending ten institutions 
of higher learning in New York City. The stu- 
dents were individually asked in an interview: 
“What are the characteristics you consider im- 
portant in your mates?” and “What are the 
characteristics you think Chinese college girls in 
this country would consider important in their 
mates?” They were encouraged to talk freely 
and fully in response to the questions. Simulta- 
neously, a group of thirty female Chinese col- 
lege students chosen in like manner from 137 
gitls were asked, by means of an anonymous 
questionnaire, the question: ‘What are the char- 
acteristics you consider important in your 
mates?” Both the boys and the girls were re- 
quested to read through a list of characteristics 
which Chinese college students considered im- 
portant in their mates, as indicated in three 
meetings held previously with forty students 
each, and to check as many items therein as pos- 
sible. 

The aim of the experiment was to find out 
the boys’ stereotypes of the girls in the area of 
marital selection. By comparing the boys’ an- 
swers with those of the girls, the differences be- 
tween the boys thinking of the girls and the 
girls’ own beliefs in the choice of a marriage 
.companion were revealed, thus showing the 
boys’ understanding of themselves and the op- 
posite sex, or lack of it, in heterosexual social 
relations. It is hoped that an identification of 
the problem may help the students understand 
themselves better and hence face their problem 
more intelligently and constructively. It is also 
hoped that knowing the problem of the stu- 
dents, counselors and student advisers will be 
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able to guide the students more effectively, and 
social agencies that are concerned with the stu- 
dents can mobilize their existing services, or de- 
vise new ways and means, to meet the students’ 
difficulties. 

In tabulating the data the first six important 
characteristics from each of the replies given by 
both the boys and the girls were included. 
After grouping the answers, the results are as 
shown in table on next page. 

Analysis of the Experiment. The findings of 
this experiment indicate that a majority of the 
boys had a considerably distorted picture as to 
the qualities which Chinese girls would consider 
important in their mates. Though some of them 
selected for the girls the characteristics which 
the girls would also value, they evidently over- 
emphasized some and underestimated others. As 
one of the first six attributes girls value in mari- 
tal partners, thirty-five per cent of the boys 
against ninety per cent of the girls listed “A 
person of high moral standards’; forty-three 
per cent of the boys against eighty-four per cent 
of the girls, ““A person who shares your inter- 
est’; fifty-five per cent of the boys against sev- 
enty-seven per cent of the girls, “A person of 
the boys against seventy-seven per cent of the 
girls, “A person of Chinese nationality” ; and so 
on. 

Contrary to many of the boys’ beliefs that 
Chinese girls wanted to marry people of wealth, 
of attractive appearance, and of other extrinsic 
qualities, most of the girls did not seem to be 
interested in such qualifications, Whereas sixty- 
four per cent of the boys considered one of the 
girls’ criteria for marital selection to be: “A per- 
son of ample financial means,’’ and thirty-five 
per cent of them, “‘A person decidedly good 
looking’; only ten per cent of the girls chose 
each of these characteristics. And while seven 
per cent of the boys selected for the girls “A 
person who holds a doctoral degree” ; and four 
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Percentage of 

Percentage of boys who think 

girls who con- __ the girls would 

sider them im- consider them 
portant important 


Characteristics 
important in 
marital partners 





A person of high 
moral standards 
A person who shares 

your interests 84 43 
A person of Chinese 
nationality 77 55 
A person of decid- 
edly good health 74 60 
A person of attractive 
disposition and 
personality 
A person of high in- 
telligence and 
education 
A person older than 
yourself 
A person of your own 
religious faith 
A person who speaks 
the same dialect as 
you do 
A person of your 
field of studies 
A person of ample 
financial means 
A person decidedly 
good looking 
A person who holds 
a doctoral degree 
A person from a fam- 
ily you consider 
superior to your 
own 


90% 35% 





per cent of them, “A person from a family you 
consider superior to your own”; no girls re- 
garded such qualities as important at all. 

A careful analysis of the results further re- 
veals that there exist in the students three dif- 
ferent attitudes toward the girls’ choice of a life 


companion. The first group consisted of 
twenty-two per cent of the students. This group 
estimated the girls’ criteria largely in terms of 
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Chinese traditions, social values, and the com- 
mon beliefs and ideals of the female sex. These 
students, unlike those whose evaluation was 
mainly based on their own feelings and emo- 
tions, possessed a certain amount of objectivity. 
Their criteria for marital companions for the 
girls corresponded to a great extent to those of 
the girls’ own choice. The second group of 
thirty-six per cent of the students tended to as- 
cribe the characteristics which they themselves 
considered important in their mates to be those 
which Chinese girls would consider important 
in their marital partners. For example, if in 
their opinion a wife should be a person of de- 
cidedly good health, of high intelligence and 
education, and so on, they thought that the 
gitls would also regard such qualities as impor- 
tant in their future husbands. Or if they 
checked “A person younger than yourself” as 
important in choosing their own spouses, they 
accordingly checked “A person older than your- 
self” for the girls. This attributing of similar 
standards to the girls is a unique characteristic 
of these students. A comparison of the two lists 
given by them in this experiment clearly shows 
this tendency. The third group consisted of 
those students, forty-two per cent of the total, 
who seemed to have a defeatist attitude toward 
themselves. They had good qualities such as 
high moral standards and a variety of interests, 
but they did not believe that Chinese college 
girls would appreciate them. They listed 
mainly those characteristics which they did not 
possess, or could not offer, as those which Chi- 
nese girls would consider important in their 
marital companions. 

Conclusions. This experiment is concerned 
only with single male Chinese college students, 
both graduate and undergraduate, in New York 
City. It makes no claim that the findings are rep- 
resentative of all Chinese male students in vari- 
ous parts of the country, nor does it imply that 
American students have the same problem. It 
means, father, that an investigation of this 
kind, if carefully conducted, does reveal young 
adults’ attitudes toward themselves and the op- 
posite sex in the area of mate selection, and sub- 
sequently more effective guidance can be 
planned and carried out. 
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Three-Generation Influences on Teen-Agers’ 
Conceptions of Family Culture Patterns 
and Parent-Child Relationships* 


CAROL L. STONE 
Washington State University 


EVEN though three-generation living has de- 
creased in the United States, our increasing life 
span keeps more and more older people in the 
population and therefore requires some sort of 
living arrangement for these older people. 
Many families are still faced with three-genera- 
tion living. 

One study which investigated the pros and 
cons of various living arrangements concluded 
that elderly parents’ living with their grown 
children is a satisfactory arrangement /f it is not 
a result of necessity but rather a willing mutual 
agreement between parties.1 Some writers have 
pointed out that a three-generation household is 
not desirable, but is sometimes necessary. One 
such publication states that ““Most people who 
have studied the problems of advancing age be- 
lieve that ‘moving in with the children’ is not 
necessarily the best solution.” The authors sug- 
gest that several other possibilities be considered 
before setting up a three-generation family. 

Many older people themselves are not eager 
to live with their adult children. According to 
an Iowa study of older people, “Only a few 
seemed to maintain the ideal of living with their 
children and grandchildren as members of a 
large, three-generation family group and most 
seemed to prefer living apart from their chil- 
dren as long as they could take care of them- 
selves.’’ 

* Revision of paper presented at the Research Section, 
National Council on Family Relations Annual Meeting, Salt 
Lake City, Utah, August 25, 1961. Work conducted under 
Project 1364, Washington Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tions, Scientific Paper Number 2206. A more detailed form of 
this paper has been deposited as document number 7201, with 
the ADI Auxiliary Publications Project, Photo Duplication 
Service, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C. A copy 
may be secured by citing the document number and by re- 
mitting $2.50 for photoprints or $1.75 for 35 millimeter micro- 
film. Advance payment is required. Make checks or money 
order payable to: Chief Photo Duplication Service, Library of 
Congress. 

1cf, Carol L. Stone, ‘Living Arrangements and Social 
Adjustment of the Aged,’’ The Family Life Coordinator, 
6 (September, 1957), 12-14. 

2““When Our Parents Get Old,” 
Insurance Company, 1959, p. 5. 

3 The Research Committee on Social Gerontology, lowa 
Studies in Social Gerontology—A Research Proposal, lowa 
City: Institute of Gerontology, State University of Iowa, 
1961, p. 51. 
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Alvin L. Schorr has summarized the litera- 
ture in this area in a government document. He 
has concluded that there is evidence in the gen- 
eral population, as reflected in popular litera- 
ture, that not all opposition to living together is 
warranted. Specialists in family relations and in 
aging, however, are nearly unanimous in their’ 
opposition to three-generation living. The need 
for empirical data to verify or discount existing 
beliefs concerning three-generation living is ex- 
plicit in Schorr’s pamphlet.* 

Little was found in the literature about the 
influence of three-generation living upon the 
younger generation in the household. Emphasis 
has been more upon the relationship between 
the elderly parents and their adult children, 
with the third or youngest generation just casu- 
ally mentioned. Koller, however, did say that in 
three-generation households ‘‘the youngest gen- 
eration . . . are baffled by the splitting of au- 
thority among their elders and their own de- ” 
sires to be ‘grown up.’ "> 

American families traditionally consist of 
father, mother and children. Each has his own 
role. The role of the third generation in the 
family has not been clearly defined. A grand- 
mother or grandfather's presence in the family 
could conceivably create a conflict of roles which 
in turn may cause unpleasant relationships and 
difficult situations. In view of this, and the 
trend of thought in the current literature, the 
hypothesis to be tested in this paper is that 
teen-agers living in families containing both 
parents and grandparents would be at a disad- 
vantage (compared with families of two genera- 
tions) with respect to some family interaction 
patterns and perhaps to their own personal ad- 
justment to their family and peer groups. 

Methodology. Data for this study were col- 
lected from 5,102 junior and senior high school 
students from three counties and three other 
school districts in the state of Washington who 


* Alvin L, Schorr, ‘Filial Responsibility in the Modern 
American Family,’’ U.S. Department of ‘Health, Education 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Division of 
Program Research, p. 12. 

5 Marvin R. Koller, ‘Studies of Three-Generation House- 
holds,’ Marriage and Family Living, 16 (August, 1954), 
206. 
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had filled out questionnaires administered to 
them in the classroom by the Department of 
Rural Sociology. The sample had not been cho- 
sen as a random or a representative sample, but 
included all students present in school on the 
days in which the questionnaire was adminis- 
tered in the areas picked for the original study. 

Six per cent, or 318 of the 5,102 students 
lived in households with their grandparents. In 
slightly over half of these cases, the grand- 
mother was living with the family; in one-fifth 
of the cases the grandfather was. In the re- 
mainder (about 30 per cent) both the grand- 
mother and grandfather were in the household. 

An experimental and control group were se- 
lected by matching each of these 318 teen-agers 
from three-generation families with a teen-ager 
from the rest of the sample who was not living 
in a three-generation household. The matching 
was based upon the following items: community 
in which living, sex, grade, residence (farm, 
Open country nonfarm or town), number of sib- 
lings, marital status of parents, mother’s age, 
father's age, mother’s education, father’s occu- 
pation, employment of mother and students’ 
opinion of adequacy of family income. 

The tolerance limits for matching were some- 
what flexible, although in no case was a pair 
-considered a “match’’ if the respondents were 
more than two years apart on age or grade, if 
one lived in town and the other in the open 
country, if the number of siblings differed by 
more than two, if one was from a broken home 
and the other not and so on. One hundred cases 
in the three-generation families were lost in the 
matching process, leaving 218 matched pairs for 
analysis. 

Family Interaction Patterns, The two groups 
were then compared on several items concerning 
family interaction patterns. Although there are 
some differences between the two groups, none 
of these differences are statistically significant at 
the 5 per cent level as determined by the Chi 
square test of significance. 

Therefore, it can be said that no consistent 
differences were found between the three- and 
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two-generation families on the patterns of fam- 
ily interaction as measured by the items in this 
study. Neither type of family was seemingly at 
an advantage or disadvantage concerning intra- 
family relationships. 

Activity Patterns. Additional questions which 
were concerned more with the individual activi- 
ties of the teen-agers rather than with the fami- 
lies were compared for the two types of families. 
Here there were a few statistically significant 
differences, but most of the differences were 
either negligible or small enough to be attribut- 
able to chance. 

The teen-agers in three-generation families 
appeared to be slightly more socially minded 
and to spend more time in club activities and 
running around with their friends or talking 
with their friends than was true of those in the 
two-generation families. 

Conclusions. It must be admitted that the re- 
sults of this study were surprising at first glance. 
In view of the inferences made by competent 
writers in the field of the family, it was thought 
that some differences should exist between these 
two types of families and that teen-agers in 
three-generation families should be somewhat 
disadvantaged. Finding this not to be the case, 
however, should not be disappointing, but 
should rather suggest that there is hope for fam- 
ilies who are faced with the possibility of taking 
in an elderly parent to live with them. Perhaps 
such a combination of generations should not 
be thought of as a last resort which should be 
avoided if at all possible. From the teen-ager’s 
point of view, at least, this small study suggests 
that such an arrangement need not be detrimen- 
tal to family life or to the youngster’s personal 
adjustments, both within and without the family. 

Further research may verify the implications 
from this present study and could perhaps an- 
swer questions raised by the findings reported 
here. Some families will undoubtedly always be 
faced with the possibility of three-generation 
living and the more that can be learned about 
such arrangements, the better prepared families 
will be to face the possibility realistically. 
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Letter to the Editor ns 


Dear Sir: 

On a number of occasions, I have seen or heard the 
statement made by leading persons in the family life 
field that “the United States has the highest divorce 
rate in the world.” The evidence for this statement 
apparently comes from the United Nations Demo- 
graphic Yearbook. If the statistics in this volume are 
valid, we do lead the other listed nations in divorce 
rate. 

However, I would like to call to the attention of 
yourself and the readers of Marriage and Family 
Living evidence which, if valid, calls for a modifica- 
tion of the above statement. George Murdock, the 
well-known anthropologist, in the November, 1950 
issue of The Annals (pp. 195-201), reports a study 
which he made of forty non-European—or, what many 
would call, ‘‘primitive”—societies, In twenty-four, that 
is, in 60 per cent of the forty societies, he found the 
divorce rate exceeded that in the United States. In 
other words, the median divorce rate of these forty 
societies was higher than the divorce rate in the United 
States. 


Dear Colleagues: 

I am preparing a detailed annotated bibliography 
on the “Multi-Problem Family’. I am planning to 
include articles, books, theses, mimeographed ma- 
terials, speeches, and projects on the topic. The fol- 
lowing countries will be included: Australia, Canada, 
England, Holland, and the United States. 

I would like to ask your help, in sending to me 
any items which you have available, in the form of 
reading lists, reports, project outlines, reprints, thesis 
abstracts, and other relevant material on the “Multi- 
Problem Family” (problem family). In case payment 
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The explanation of the apparent contradiction be- 
tween the data from the United Nations and that from 
Murdock is, I suggest, as follows: of the present-day 
urbanized-industrialized societies in the world, the 
United States has the highest divorce rate; but com- 
pared to the so-called “primitive” societies, the divorce 
rate in the U. S. is lower than average. Let me put 
it another way: the divorce rate in the United States 
is the highest of the modern urbanized-industrialized 
societies, although the U. S. divorce rate is lower 
than that of most ‘‘primitive” societies; it follows, 
therefore, that modern societies have a lower rate of 
divorce in general than “primitive” societies. (Why 
modern societies generally have a lower divorce rate 
than ‘‘primitive’’ societies, poses an interesting problem 
for investigation. ) 

I hope that family life specialists will in the future 
cease to make the apparently incorrect statement that 
the United States has the highest divorce rate in the 
world. 

Sincerely yours, 
Larry D. BARNETT 
Oregon State University 


is required for any of the material, please let me know 
the cost. All relevant items will be included in the 
publication. 

This “annotated bibliography” will be ready by the 
end of 1962, and the “University of Toronto Press” 
will print and distribute the publication. 

Thank you very much for your co-operation in this 
endeavor. 


Sincerely yours, 
Dr. BENJAMIN SCHLESINGER 
University of Toronto 
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Teen-Age Illegitimacy: A Pisgah 
Perspective* 


CLARK E. VINCENT 
National Institute of Mental Health 


‘TODAY'S family living teacher is faced increasingly with the 
growing concern about illicit pregnancies among high school and 
college gitls. The drop-outs or “temporary transfers,” the conferences 
in confidence and the protruding profiles of their female students 
ogg teachers with ample evidence of such pregnancies. My intent 
ere is to provide some perspective and suggestions for teachers who 
are concerned about young unwed mothers; young females whose 
absence from as well as presence in the classroom pose problems to 
be solved, opportunities to be realized. The suggestions are based on 
findings and impressions obtained in a study of more than 1,200 
unwed mothers and reported at length elsewhere.? 
A Pisgah perspective. The first suggestion concerns the need for 
a “Pisgah perspective,” an overall or mountain-top view of current 
increases and trends in illegitimacy. Without such a perspective, the 
teacher may be immobilized by pessimism and may give youth the 
impression that illegitimacy is far more prevalent than it actually is; 
thereby aggravating the problem by inadvertently influencing some 
students to regard illicit pregnancies as a normal expectation. Un- 
fortunately, popular sources of information about illegitimacy usually 
(a) confuse an increase in numbers with an increase in percentage or 
proportion; (b) exaggerate the proportion of all illicit births which 
occur among teen-agers; and (c) overlook the limits imposed on na- 
tional data by having to rely on estimates for 15 states where il- 
legitimacy is neither recorded nor reported.? 
There are several recent publications of the federal government 
which are invaluable for teachers who desire a more adequate per- 


* The research referred to in this article was completed while the author was at the 
University of California. 

1 Clark E. Vincent, Unmarried Mothers, New York: The Free Press, 1961. 

2 In 1959, the following states did not report illegitimacy status: Arizona, Arkansas, 
California, Colorado, Connecticut, Georgia, Maryland, Massachusetts, Nebraska, New 
Hampshire, New Mexico, New York, Oklahoma, and Vermont. 
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spective of the extent and trends of illegitimacy,® 
and who seek better understanding of some of its 
legal and financial aspects.* The following statis- 
tical data have been abstracted from these pub- 
lications in order to illustrate the inadequacy of 
popular notions about illegitimacy. 


1. It is well known that the total number of 
females aged 10-14 has increased markedly 
during the last five years, due to the high 
birth-rate that commenced in and has con- 
tinued since 1946. What is not so well 
known is that this age group, which in- 
cludes junior high girls, was responsible 
for a slightly smaller proportion of all il- 
licit births in 1959 (2.1%) than in 1938 
(2.3%). (1959 is the latest year for which 
census data are available.) Females in the 
15-19 age group accounted for 38% of all 
illicit births in 1959, but this represented 
a gradual decline from the 46% this age 
group was responsible for in 1938. The 
20-24 age group was consistently responsi- 
ble for about 30% of all illicit births each 
year during the period 1938-1959. Fe- 
males 25 years of age and older have ac- 
counted for an increasing proportion of all 
illicit births, from 22% in 1938 to 30% in 
1959. 

. To look only at the distribution of illicit 
births among given age groups can be mis- 
leading, however, due to the fluctuations 
in the percentage of all single females who 
are in any one age group and due to the 
much higher proportion of all single fe- 
males who are teen-agers. In 1959, for ex- 
ample, the same 15-19 age group that ac- 
counted for 38% of all illicit births in- 
cluded about 60% of all single women 
aged 15-44; whereas the same 25-29 age 
group that accounted for 15% of all illicit 
births included only 7% of all single 
women aged 15-44. On this basis one can 
say that in 1959 single females aged 15-19 
did not produce their proportionate share 
of illicit births, while single females aged 


3Cf., National Office of Vital Statistics, ‘‘Illegitimate 
Births: United States, 1938-57,’ by Joseph Schacter and 
Mary McCarthy, Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 47, 
No. 8 (Sept. 30, 1960); Vital Statistics of the United 
States, 1958, Section 3, ‘‘Natality Statistics," Tables 3-C, 
3-V, 3-W and 3-X; Vital Statistics of the United States, 
1959, Section 3, ‘“‘Natality Statistics,’ Tables 3-V, 3-W, 
3-X, and 3-Y, and Section 12, ‘General Characteristics of 
Live Births,’’ Table 35. 

*Cf., Social Security Administration, Bureau of Public 
Assistance, Illegitimacy and Its Impact on the Aid to 
Dependent Children Program, Washington, D.C.: Govern- 
ment Printing Office, April, 1960. 
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25-29 produced more than twice their pro- 
portionate share of such births. 

. A more meaningful measure of trends in 
illicit birth is the illegitimacy rate which is 
the number of illicit births per 1,000 un- 
married females in a given age grouping. 
Since national estimates were first pub- 
lished, the annual illegitimacy rate has al- 
ways been less than one per 1,000 for the 
10-14 age group. Specifically, it has re- 
mained constant at 6 per 10,000 for this 
age group for the thirteen-year period of 
1947-1959. During the twenty-two year 
period of 1938-1959, the illegitimacy rate 
almost doubled among 15-19 year olds, in- 
creasing from 8 to 15 per 1,000. Most of 
this increase was due to nonwhites, how- 
ever, and may represent primarily a more 
accurate and complete reporting of illicit 
births in this group, due to the fact that 
the proportion of all nonwhite live births 
occurring in a hospital trebled from 27% 
in 1940 to 83% in 1958. (This is in con- 
trast to the earlier predominant practice of 
nonwhite births being attended at home by 
a relative or midwife who probably was 
less apt to report a birth as illicit.) 

. The greatest but least noticed increases in 
illegitimacy rates during the period 1938- 
1959, however, have occurred among 
older women. The rate quadrupled from 9 
to 37 per 1,000 for the 20-24 age group, 
and quintupled from 5 to 26 per 1,000 for 
the 25-29 age group. Even the 35-39 and 
the 40-44 age groups managed to triple 
their rates from 3 to 13 per 1,000 and 
from 1 to 3 per 1,000, respectively. 

. The following numerical and percentage 
distributions of illicit births in 1959 show 
that at least two-thirds were to females 
older than high school seniors, and that 
more than one-third were to females older 
than college seniors. 

Age of . 

Mother Illicit births in 1959 

% 

4,600 2 

43,100 20 

41,500 19 

67,300 30 

32,000 15 

32,300 15 


200,600* 101% 


* This actually totals 220,800. The difference reflects the 
rounding off procedure in census data. 


14 & younger 
15-17 

18-19 

20-24 

25-29 

30 & older 
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Hopefully, data such as the foregoing will 
help teachers reaffirm their confidence in youth. 
Effectual communication with teen-agers is too 
readily blocked when they are harshly con- 
demned for the same behavior that a much 
greater proportion of adult females are engaging 
in with minimum public censure. Illicit sexual 
behavior on the part of adults does not condone 
similar behavior for teen-agers; but youth is 
much too wise to be effectually influenced by 
teachers or parents who whitewash adult sexual 
misbehavior and/or who ignore the fact that 
in this area youth’s record is superior to that of 
adults, 

Adult example is confusing and contradictory. 
Hypocrisy is compounded when at the same 
time youth is admonished to grow up and be 
adult evidences of adult sexual laxness grow. It 
should help if teachers could cooperate with 
other community leaders to provide a much- 
needed adult education program through which 
the community might undertake a critical as- 
sessment of the impact upon youth of sexual 
misbehavior among adults. They might also ex- 
amine the ene of sexual enticements prof- 
fered youth through business and advertising 
practices, entertainment and communication me- 
dia. In individual interviews and group sessions 
with several hundred unwed mothers, I have 
been impressed repeatedly by the degree to 
which these girls are entrapped by a society that 
condemns and castigates young people for re- 
sponding to the sexual stimuli and enticements 
with which it at the same time inundates them. 

Recognition of a precarious balance. In the 
classroom setting, the teacher faces an uneasy 
dilemma when she either overtly or covertly 
communicates attitudes or ideas concerning il- 
licit sex behavior, and seeks to be of help to un- 
wed mothers, The same ideas or opinions that 
might be expressed to deter some girls, may fur- 
ther remove from help those few in most class- 
rooms who already are in need of an understand- 
ing adult. On the other hand, to be overtly help- 
ful and understanding of the girl in trouble may 
be interpreted by some of the other students as 
a permissive attitude toward illicit sexual be- 
havior. It is a skilled and perhaps rare teacher 
who in this area of behavior can successfully 
demonstrate to students the Biblical notion of ac- 
cepting the doer while rejecting the deed. 

But the teacher is not alone in this demand- 
ing situation. Some of the young unwed mothers 
with whom I have talked manifested all too 
clearly the failure of their parents to distinguish 
between the doer and the deed. Some parents 
reject both in so devastating a manner as to pre- 
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clude ever being of future help to their daugh- 
ters. Other parents are so accepting and “under- 
standing” they encourage their daughters to 
“con” themselves into believing that no mistake 
was made; thereby precluding the learning ex- 
perience and dignity that can accrue from ad- 
mitting one’s mistakes and accepting responsi- 
bility for them. 

The girls involved indicated in a variety of 
ae their parents’ failure to provide ther: with 
a learning experience. Some denied any self- 
responsibility and were quite convinced that 
their illicit pregnancies were entirely the fault 
of their male partners, or their parents who were 
either too rigid or too permissive. Others who 
did assume some responsibility for their preg- 
nancies, did not perceive them as mistakes but 
as inconveniences; inconveniences which were 
viewed as worthwhile by some girls because they 
received a parent-financed sojourn to another 
state during the later months of pregnancy, and 
were able to provide a childless couple with an 
adopted baby. They were explicit in their belief 
that they would not have come by such a trip 
had they not become pregnant. They also re- 
ported that their younger sisters thought their 
parents would provide them a similar “fun” 
trip when they were older. 

he teacher as “Significant Other.” As one 
part of a larger study® a group of 100 single 
never-pregnant females and a group of 100 un- 
wed mothers were matched on familial, socio- 
economic and psychological variables, Within 
these two larger groups were two small sub- 
groups of markedly similar girls, all of whom 
either had been rejected by or had withdrawn 
from their parents to a considerable degree. The 
only major difference between the two subgroups 
was that the girls who had not become unwed 
mothers had been able to identify with a teacher 
or with another adult in the community from 
whom they learned and internalized traditional 
sex mores. For unknown reasons, those in the 
unwed mother group had not identified with any 
teacher or other adult in the community from 
whom they might have learned to value tradi- 
tional sex mores. Instead, they were guided al- 
most exclusively by the permissive sex mores of 
a small peer group whose acceptance they were 
dependent upon in the absence of meaningful 
relationships with a teacher, a minister, a neigh- 
borhood businessman or an adult friend they 
might have emulated. 

Teachers are already overworked and spread 
too thin, but no other professional group has 


® Vincent, op. cit., Chapter V. 
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youth as a captive audience for so much time 
during formative years as they do. Those who 
are genuinely concerned about illegitimacy and 
the price it exacts from youth will find much to 
do (a) in providing the community with a more 
accurate perspective of illegitimacy; (b) in re- 
affirming confidence in youth and in not being 


afraid to point up the adult and community con- 
tributions to illegitimacy; (c) in contagiously 
educating students to cherish the individual 
without condoning his mistakes; and (d) in be- 
ing sensitive to those students who are desper- 
ately in need of a significant relationship and 
identification with at least one adult. 


Marriage Counseling—A Challenge 
to the Modern High School 


ELEANORE BRAUN LUCKEY 
University of Connecticut 


IN A RECENT national conference of the 
American Personnel and Guidance Association* 
when a panel discussed marriage counseling as a 
res asibility of the colleges and universities, 
audience participants insisted on asking ‘““Who 
is to help teen-agers contemplating marriage?” 
“Shall the school guidance counselor keep hands 
off?” “Why is it more important to help a stu- 
dent select and prepare for a vocation than it is 
to select a marriage partner and succeed in mar- 
riage?” “Why delay counseling until the uni- 
versity level? Isn’t it needed more in the high 
school?” 

For the most part, questions such as these are 
answered either = silent concern or a negative 
“jt-ought-not-be” attitude. That the school is 
uncertain of its role is evident from wide varia- 
tions in the treatment of married: students. Some 
schools expel the couple; some expel the girl, 
some expel her only if she’s pregnant; some put 
the pair in separate schools; some do nothing. 
If any premarriage advice is given, it is gener- 
ally in an attempt to deter the couple who in- 
tends to marry. Consequently, and perhaps for- 
tunately, high school students rarely seek mar- 
riage guidance at school. This does not, however, 
relieve responsible school people from wonder- 
ing if they should not be doing something. 

At a practical level the teacher of family liv- 
ing is probably the only faculty member who 
will attempt marriage guidance. While second- 
ary schools have generally accepted the challenge 
of student needs in the areas of vocational and 
educational guidance, only the instructor of fam- 
ily studies has been concerned about guiding the 
increasing number of teen-agers who are think- 
ing about getting married. 


* Denver, 1961. 
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Already the far too few guidance counselors 
among schools are more than busy with academic 
guidance and are not anxious to take on the ad- 
ditional burden and dubious glory of helping 
high school students either to get married or to 
stay single. Marital counseling which has cer- 
tainly not been a traditional part of the school’s 
function remains an unassigned—if not actually 
perilous—faculty responsibility. 

However, in the classroom where family life 
is being taught, there is likely to be a teacher 
keenly sensitive to marriage problems and who 
has had the opportunity to establish rapport and 
confidence in students. Here is an individual 
who has been trained to be open-minded and to 
recognize that there is no blanket answer—even 
to the teen-age marriage problem. Each situation 
has to be considered on its own merits. 

This teacher is more likely than other teachers 
to recognize both the positive and negative fac- 
tors in early marriage. She knows that an inti- 
mate relationship involving commitment and re- 
sponsibility can provide a goal and a sense of di- 
rection. It can replace the bargaining and uncer- 
tainties of courtship with a sense of security. It 
can provide a safe, acceptable sexual relationship 
which not only satisfies one of man’s strongest 
biological drives but is a means of expressing 
affection. 

No one can say with certainty how young 
couples will react to the stresses of early married 
life. Some youngsters soon resent being “‘tied 
down,” they grow bitter, or perhaps want out; 
others settle down, learn how to adjust to an- 
other pen, learn the joys of sharing and giv- 
ing of themselves and develop a deep, perma- 
nent relationship. Teen-age marriages can’t be 
lumped together as good or bad, and it is the 
family life teacher who is usually more aware of 
this than anyone else in the school system. She 
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is in an excellent position to interpret early mar- 
riage, not only to students, but to the rest of the 
high school faculty and the administration. She 
often becomes even a community “authority” 
speaking to parent and youth groups. 

In spite of the fact that the family life 
teacher has the advantages of being familiar 
with content materials ond current literature and 
of being in a strategic position to establish rap- 
port with the student and the community, she 
frequently is unable—or ms. unwilling to 
add marital counseling to her duties. Part of her 
reluctance lies in the situation itself. 

Too often the family life teacher is put in the 
position of being unsure of the support of her 
principal, of her co-workers, and of her com- 
munity. The “feeling” that all, or at least most, 
teen-age marriages are bad and that the school 
must come out “agin” them places her very 
much in the same = as was the early mar- 
riage counselor when he was expected to save 
the marriage at all costs. 

Not only is she unsure of the backing she may 
get in working through premarriage problems as 
guidance problems, she is not sure that counsel- 


ing is defined as a part of her teaching function. 
She may be trespassing on the guidance coun- 
selor’s territory; she may be robbing the princi- 
pal of a favorite prerogative. And perhaps even 
more detrimental to her functioning in the role 


of counselor is the fact that she is not given ade- 
quate time in her teaching schedule. 

Part of her hesitancy in taking a more aggres- 
sive role in the development of high school mar- 
riage counseling lies in her awareness of her own 
inadequacies. Surveys have revealed’ that even 
at the college level the teacher of family life is 
often woefully lacking in counselor preparation. 
For the most part, she has ictal to counsel 
with students through the necessity of meeting 
their needs. She has developed her techniques 
more by trial and error than by theory. This is 
probably not bad; as a matter of fact, it may be 
the best way for a counselor to develop tech- 
niques. It does, however, leave much to the re- 
sourcefulness and acuity of the individual 
teacher. And without adequate preparation, 
even the most talented teacher will feel unsure of 
herself and her techniques. 

In the areas of vocational and educational 


“The Teacher AS a Counselor in 
Marriage and Family Living, 9 


1 Bowman, Henry, 
Marriage Education,"’ 
(February, 1947), 1-8; Glover, Leland Elis, ‘‘The Teacher 
of Marriage and the Family As Counselor,’’ unpublished 
Ph.D. thesis, University of Southern California, 1950; 
Landis, Judson T., ‘‘The Teaching of Marriage and Family 
Courses in Colleges,’’ Marriage and Family Living, 21 
(February, 1959), 36-40. 
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guidance, the inadequacy of the counselor's 
training has been recognized and steps are be- 
ing taken to remedy it. For example, the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act has made millions 
of dollars available to universities and colleges 
all over the United States for institutes and in- 
service training workshops designed to improve 
vocational and educational guidance services. No 
official notice has been taken, however, of the 
need to improve the marriage counseling serv- 
ices in the high school. Outside of a few institu- 
tions of higher learning which offer summer 
workshop courses in family-life education— 
some of which may include counseling—there is 
almost no way for a teacher to secure in-service 
training in marriage or premarriage AHS I 
For the most part such workshops must be fi- 
nanced by the teacher herself and must be at- 
tended during what would normally be her va- 
cation time. Federal, state and local governments 
seem uninterested in contributing to the im- 
proved guidance of teen-agers with marriage or 
premarriage problems. 

At this point it may be unrealistic to ask for 
NDEA funds or state aid to establish institutes 
focusing on marriage counseling services in the 
high schools. It would seem, however, an ap- 
propriate time to propose that local schools de- 
velop programs to help the already partially- 
penn g and practically-functioning family life 
teacher fill the role of high school marriage 
counselor. Such proposals may result in funds 
becoming available from other sources. 

If the problem of teen-age marriage is to be 
tackled as a social problem rather than simply 
feared as a disruptive force, the high school 
needs to recognize that it does indeed have a re- 
sponsibility to work with students as they con- 
template entering marriage or after they have 
married. The high school is the institution 
which can most logically give constructive er 
to the adolescent population. And it is the hi 
school that has the cot personnel available os 
the job. However, accepting this additional 
function necessitates community approval and 
wt It means acceptance on the part of the 
school administration and as much willingness 
to provide help with marriage and premarriage 
problems as to provide vocational and education 
guidance. It means the teacher herself must be 
“ready.”” She must have adequate counseling 
skills; she must be willing to take on this addi- 
tional responsibility, and she must have both 
the time and energy for doing so. Marriage 
counseling can be the unique contribution of the 
family life teacher to the high school—and of 
the high school to its community. 


August, 1962 





High Schools and Married Students— 
Are They Compatible? 


GERALD R. WALLACE 
Superintendent of Schools, Corvallis, Oregon 


FROM time to time one reads about a com- 
munity incident in which a school board de- 
cides to exclude married students from a public 
high school. Such incidents invariably reflect the 
community confusion and ambivalence making 
such a decision necessary. The situation does not 
usually assume the we rtions of a community 
~~ until it includes a girl who is noticea- 

ly advanced in pregnancy but who nevertheless 
remains in i Then sides may be drawn and 
the community divided. In such instances, what 
is the best thing to do? What is right ? What is 
fair? What is legal? What is the responsibility 
of an administrator, of members of a school 
board, of a community, of a student? Is there a 
prevailing policy for such situations today? Is a 
pregnant girl’s attendance in high school classes 
any different from her attendance at a public 
lecture or a church supper? What are the alter- 
natives? What is the reaction of the high 
school’s unmarried population to the atypical 
member? These and other questions sandpaper 
the administrator and thé school board members 
who must make a decision. 

A recent newspaper account from a commu- 
nity caught in such a dilemma reports that the 
school board with the concurrence of the super- 
intendent voted unanimously to suspend from 
school all students who take the marriage vows 
or who are pregnant. After a year’s period of ad- 
justment, students will be permitted to re-enroll. 
In supporting their decision, the board members 
and their superintendent cited a 1957 decision 
of the Tennessee Supreme Court in which the 
Court accepted the view that married students 
contribute to the deterioration of discipline in 
the school and that they could legally be ex- 
cluded from attendance until they have become 
adjusted to marriage and realize the responsibili- 
ties it entails. 

Paralleling this incident are codes and policies 
drawn by other school authorities in similar sit- 
uations. Many of these regulations reflect the 
belief that married students will discuss marital 
experiences and will unnecessarily incite sexual 
and marital experimentation among unmarried 
students. Policies excluding married students 
from school are frequently rationalized by argu- 
ing that they protect unmarried students, pre- 
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serve school discipline, create a more favorable 
climate for learning, help to prevent the devel- 
opment of undesirable behavior, and help deter 
early marriages. 

Those studies which have reported public 
school policies and decisions relating to mar- 
ried students reflect confusion and lack of agree- 
ment. Each school apparently faces the situation 
not as a gen to be solved, but as a personal 
emotional involvement with isdideal poms. 
sters. 

Each time a decision is made excluding mar- 
ried students from a public high school, vigor- 
ous refutations are immediately forthcoming 
from proponents of family life education. They 
point out facts of which most superintendents 
are aware. They know, for example, that the 
legality of exclusion has not been officially 
tested, that there is as yet insufficient evidence to 
enable one to decide whether restrictive policies 
are a deterrent or spur to early marriages, that if 
all young people who talk about or experiment 
with sex were to be suspended the high schools 
and some of the junior high schools would be 
largely depopulated, and that exclusion may 
have deleterious effects upon the marital and eco- 
nomic future of the married youngsters involved. 

But the problem embraces more than academic 
theory. Educators look to the research done by 
college and university faculties in family life 
for the theory and philosophy by which to make 
decisions of policy. But such theory, if it is to 
be of value, must recognize the realities of the 
total situation, and not emanate simply from 
ivory towers. In a distressed community, people 
are pulled in many ways; emotion can run 
stronger than reason, theory, or logic. When de- 
cisions are made, those who are affected ad- 
versely will label it punitive. Those who are sup- 
ported by the decision will become its defenders. 
In such a ferment of opinion the school super- 
intendent is too close to his constituency to ig- 
nore it. Twenty-five irate parents at a school 
board meeting have every right to be heard. One 
wonders what would happen on a college cam- 
pus if the same irate group descended en masse 
upon the professors of family living. 

We know too little and feel too much to be 
reliably objective about the problem. The ignor- 
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ance and the fears which surround sex and mar- 
riage in our culture inhibit everyone to some de- 
gree. None of us has the advanced insight nec- 
essary to handle these matters with sufficient 
delicacy and skill. Even family life educators oc- 
casionally retreat from the threat of the field! 
Married students, especially pregnant girls, can 
pose a real problem and a perplexing challenge 
to public high schools. : 

As it has evolved, the academic high school is 
not yet geared to handle the problems brought 
to it by married students; whether or not it 
should be so geared is another question. The 
American high school has been organized around 
an unmarried, adolescent constituency, and until 
this basic fact is recognized there is likely to be 
misunderstanding of the real nature of the prob- 
lem. Whether or not it should remain that way 
is not the basic issue at this point. Without 
doubt the contributions of the academic high 
school could be improved, and married students 
a hasten the coming of needed changes. But 
a clear awareness of the existing orientation and 
the views associated with it will help in dealing 
with the problem of married students more in- 
telligently. , 

The following institutional directions, which 
might be called the “educational facts of life,” 
impede the efforts of the academic high school 
to work with married students: 

1. The high school is geared to work with 
unmarried, rather than with married stu- 
dents. The curriculum, the extracurricular 
activities, and the social programs are 

lanned for unmarried adolescents. 

he high school is geared to deal with 
youth rather than with adult men and 
women. The high school environment an- 
ticipates a malleable adolescent rather than 
an independent adult as is evidenced by 
the checking of attendance, control of 
movement in the halls, and rules against 
loitering in the rest rooms. Yet marriage 
7S adult status. Married students 
may feel that the school’s organization de- 
nies them this status. Teachers accustomed 
to working with the immature sometimes 
fail to recognize the student's changed con- 
cept of himself following marriage. This 
is not to say that the marriage ceremony 
automatically confers maturity ; it does not. 
But the married adolescent thinks about 
himself differently from the unmarried. 

. High school pupils are regarded as having 
primary allegiance to parents rather than 
to a <a High school principals and 
counselors are accustomed to conferring 
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with pupils and parents over matters con- 
cerning the pupils. Matters of vocational 
choice, marks, discipline, and curricular 
programming are typically referred to par- 
ents. Grade cards are sent to parents, The 
injection of a spouse into the situation ne- 
cessitates an entirely different approach. 
In some schools, the traditional pattern 
persists to the extent that the parents of a 
married girl may be called to the school to 
confer about her program or counseling. 
It would be difficult to find a procedure 
better designed to cause in-law trouble. 


. The instructional tong of the high 


school lacks the immediate, utilitarian em- 
phasis desired by married students. Mat- 
ried students have the kind of immediate 
needs which the curriculum of the high 
school is not planned to meet. Budgeting, 
managing a household for which the pupil 
is wholly responsible, difficulties with sex- 
ual adjustments, desire for contraceptive 
information, approaching or actual parent- 
hood, and marital conflict can produce 
tensions in the eo which he must sat- 
isfy immediately. To pupils coping with 
such problems, the dates of the Constitu- 
tional Convention, proving the Pythago- 
rean theorem, or the rules governing the 
use of the comma are likely to seem unreal 
and unimportant. 


. The community associations and guidance 


programs as commonly developed by the 
high school are not those most needed by 
the married students. To serve its unmar- 
ried adolescents, the high school must re- 
late to such community figures and serv- 
ices as the sports writers for the local 
newspaper, the juvenile probation officer, 
the traffic authorities, the local dance 
bands, and the municipal catering estab- 
lishments. For married students, however, 
the high school must set up an entirely 
new set of community relations with such 
figures and services as the physician who 
can give premarital examinations, the pre- 
natal clinic, the pediatrician, the family 
counseling service, credit bureaus, employ- 
ment services, and, unfortunately, the di- 
vorce courts. High school counselors are 
not trained as marriage counselors, nor are 
they experts in infant care. Married stu- 
dents in the high school require a different 
_— to counseling and guidance. 

e high school is geared to work with 
non-employed adolescents, Many times the 
married student is trying to combine a job, 
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and education, and marriage. For relatively 
immature husbands and wives, such a com- 
bination can spell defeat. Needed are spe- 
cial schooling and vocationally-oriented 
applications of learning. 

What shall the public schools do with mar- 
ried students? We need theory which is cogni- 
zant of current circumstances in order to formu- 
late policy. We need more research and more in- 


WE DID IT 


formation. The problem is greater than the iso- 
lated decisions to be made within individual 
communities. It involves redefinition of cultural 
values, removal of superstition and ignorance 
surrounding sex, a reassessment of educational 
objectives, and general public re-education. 
Campus, public school, and community must 
work together. We cannot accomplish overnight 
all that needs to be done. But let us begin. 


THIS WAY 


ANNA CUMMINGS 
Northeast High School, Kansas City, Missouri 


IN BEGINNING the study of family finance, 
our class discussed how families make their 
money, how changing conditions influence the 
amount made and how it is spent, how family 
structure and status influence spending, and how 
values and standards concerning the use of 
money play a part in family planning. No situa- 
tion or method will duplicate reality, but the 
basic principles involved in family finance plan- 
ning will be the same as those discussed in the 
opening of the unit. Their application will differ 
according to the situation. 

With these ideas in mind, our family living 
class decided to try a new approach. Each class 
divided itself into ‘‘family” groups. These units 
were “imaginary families” who had as their 
problem the selection and furnishing of a home. 
There were usually four students in each family 
group. Using classified ads from the daily paper 
and other reference materials, each “family 
group” studied the cost of renting or buying a 
home and;after discussion decided whether they 
would rent or buy. 

With the help of newspaper advertisements 
and current catalogues from and visits to local 
stores, each unit planned the furnishings for 
their home and estimated the cost. They found 
that most young couples would be unable to pay 
cash for their tenes a so a study was made 
of installment buying and wise use of credit. 


Wise buying and quality buying were empha- 
sized through the use of Consumer's Guide. 

The “family units” found that before they 
could have the things they wanted there would 
have to be some wise budgeting. They learned 
the oe cost of utilities from their par- 
ents, friends, and neighbors. They studied ad- 
vertisements from food stores to determine the 
cost of feeding the family. As the study pro- 
gtessed, the need to find more about savings, 
security, and social security arose. Through the 
study of social security, the class realized that to 
furnish reasonable security for a surviving wife 
and children insurance should be added. Films 
and resource persons from insurance firms were 
utilized to help in understanding basic insur- 
ance facts and how to plan an adequate family 
insurance program. 

Their experience left the pupils eager to ex- 
change the ideas and knowledge which they had 
acquired with their real and imaginary ‘‘family”’ 
members. This method helped them gain a 
workable concept of what a family conference 
can do for family members. 

The teacher also learned about the pupils’ con- 
cepts of money and the value and standards they 
had concerning its use. I felt this unit was a 

ractical look at family finance, and the use of a 
ittle make-believe helped to make it realistic. 


Addition to “Developmental Tasks and Parent-Adolescent Conflict” 


by Arthur McArthur—May, 1962 issue 


In regard to the article ‘Developmental Tasks and Parent-Adolescent Conflict” by Arthur Mc- 
Arthur, which appeared in Marriage and Family Living 24 (May, 1962), PP. 189-191, the author 
has asked that an addition be made on page 189 so that the first sentence of paragraph three reads: 
The concept of the developmental task was formulated by Robert Havighurst and identified by him 
as ‘‘a task which arises at or about a certain period in the life of the individual, successful achieve- 
ment of which leads to his happiness and to success with later tasks, while failure leads to un- 
happiness in the individual, disapproval by society, and difficulty with later tasks.’ 
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LEE G. BURCHINAL, Department Editor 
Iowa State University 


Assisted by: ALICE LITTLEFIELD, OTTO C. SAMPSON, JR., 
DAVID HOLLAND, and BILL MILLER 


Burchinal, Lee G. (Iowa State University), “‘Corre- 
late of Marital Satisfaction for a Rural Sample of 
Married Couples,” Rural Sociology, 1961, 26, 3, 
September, 282-89. 

Marital satisfaction means, based on 28 items 
adapted from the Burgess-Wallin marital success 
criteria, were obtained from 242 couples and from 
four additional wives. The Kruskal-Wallis H _ test 
was used to ‘test the significance of the differences 
among husbands’ and wives’ means as determined on 
the basis of classifications with assumed independent 
variables, 

Level of education, educational differences be- 
tween husbands and wives, age at marriage, present 
age, length of marriage, family size, and place of 
residence were unrelated to the husbands’ or wives’ 
scores. Significant differences among the husbands’ 
means were found for various levels of husband-wife 
age differences. Wives’ means differed significantly in 
relation to their husbands’ occupational classification. 
Although only one of the six tests was significant, 
the husbands and wives who were church members 
or who attended church frequently had consistently 
higher means than nonmembers or infrequent church 
attenders. 

The general pattern of homogeneity among the 
marital satisfaction scores for the present sample in 
relation to the variables tested raised questions about 
generalizing the correlates of marital satisfaction 
based on urban couples to rural couples. 


Davidson, Maria (Equitable Life, New York City), 
“Predictions in Fertility,” Eugenics Quarterly, 
1961, 8, June, 92-96. 

Few studies of factors associated with size of 
family have included data from both husbands and 
wives. Most studies have assumed that the results of 
fertility behavior would be associated similarly with 
characteristics of husbands as well as wives. This 
study is an attempt to investigate the validity of this 
assumption. 

The study is based on data collected from the Kelly 
study of marital happiness and. the Indianapolis 
study of fertility. The dependent variables used are: 
(1) the total number of live births and (2) the 
size of completely planned families. The most im- 
portant of the independent variables are: age at 
marriage, education, socio-economic status, size of 
-parental family, and liking for children. Regression 
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analysis was chosen as the most appropriate method 
of examining the importance or weights of the inde- 
pendent variables and comparing the data collected 
from wives and husbands. 

From the Kelly data, it appeared that age of 
marriage, size of parental family and education dif- 
ferentiated the regression equations of the wives and 
husbands for predicting total fertility. Also from 
the Kelly data, it appeared that the wives’ regres- 
sion equation was a better predictor of completely 
planned fertility than that of their husbands. The 
results of the Indianapolis study suggested that data 
from husbands or wives predicted total fertility with 
approximately equal accuracy. Three characteristics, 
number of children desired, index of liking for chil- 
dren, and index of economic security, have beta 
values significantly different from zero (at the 5 per 
cent level) for both husbands and wives in the pre- 
diction of completely planned fertility. The regres- 
sion equations for husbands and wives for total fer- 
tility did not differ significantly in the two sets of 
data. 


Fitzsimmons, Cleo and Manning, Sarah L. (Purdue 
University), “Factors Affecting Farm Family Se- 
curity,” Rural Sociology, 1961, 26, September, 
290-97. 

The purpose of this study was to develop a mathe- 
matical expression which would describe the financial 
status of the farm families studied. 

Data for this study were obtained, usually by 
means of open-end questions, from a random sample 
of 401 farm families in eight central Indiana coun- 
ties. Variables included were financial management 
factors such as indebtedness, types and amounts of in- 
surance and amount of net worth inherited. Also used 
were indices of socio-economic status and sociological 
factors such as family goals, education of wife and 
husband, and participation in community activities. 

The criterion of financial status was defined as the 
belief that the family could take care of emergency 
expenses. Families in which members interviewed 
said they could not pay or did not know how they 
would pay emergency expenses were judged to be in- 
secure. Those whose members were merely uncertain 
as to how they could meet such expenses were put in 
an “uncertain” group. Families in which members 
thought they could reasonably meet unexpected ex- 
penses were defined as secure. Using these definitions, 
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221 families were judged to be secure, 89 families 
were uncertain, and 91 were insecure. Hypotheses 
tested were that none of the factors considered were 
related to financial security, as defined, and that ten- 
ure was not a significant factor in financial security. 
The chi-square test of independence was used to de- 
termine the relationship between financial security 
and all other factors in the study. 

The null hypothesis was rejected (at the 1% level) 
for net worth, number in the family, number of years 
of farm experience, size of debt, education of the 
husband, ways of meeting emergency expenses, pro- 
visions for old age, ability to meet current expenses, 
ability to attain family goals, and satisfaction with 
current economic conditions. The contribution of each 
of the variables, for which the null hypothesis was 
rejected, was considered through the multiple linear 
regression analysis. The obtained multiple correla- 
tion coefficient was 0.53. A raw score form of the 
sample regression equation was presented and its 
effectiveness illustrated by computing a financial se- 
curity score for the secure, uncertain, and insecure 
groups. In general, the score obtained by the formula 
seem to be better indicators of security than of in- 
security. Further use of the formula is planned in a 
study of urban families from whom data are being 
obtained. 


Blood, Robert O., Jr., (University of Michigan), 
“Social Class and Family Control of Television 
Viewing,” Merrill-Palmer Quarterly, 1961, 7, July, 
205-22. 

Blood examines class differences in parental poli- 
cies governing the use of the family television set by 
the children and the whole family. The sample con- 
sisted of 102 white mothers having children between 
2 and 18 wears of age. Data were obtained by a pre- 
tested interview schedule consisting of 24 open-ended 
questions. 

Two neighborhoods in Ann Arbor, Michigan, were 
selected for conducting interviews: (1) an old work- 
ing-class neighborhood adjacent to local factories, and 
(2) a new middle-class neighborhood of moderately 
new homes. Four social classes, lower-lower, upper- 
lower, lower-middle, and upper-middle, were de- 
fined on the basis of the husband’s occupation. 

Observed differences between occupational group- 
ings were treated as tentative hypotheses with respect 
to class differences generally found in the United 
States. No attempt was made to test for the statistical 
significance of differences. 

The use of television was examined with the view 
of obtaining differences bezween social classes in: 
(1) controlling viewing time; (2)! controlling bed- 
time; (3) locating the set within the house; (4) 
methods employed to resolve conflict over program 
selection; and (5) controlling program content. 
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Consistent differences between the social classes and 
their approaches to television use were found. 

Most families controlled the use of TV by their 
children, but the lower-lower class families contained 
a deviant minority of families with a Jaissez-faire 
attitude toward interference at bedtime, toward 
quarrels over what programs to watch, and the num- 
ber and kinds of programs their children watched. 
Most families in this study felt that TV is a part 
of their way of life—a larger part in the lower class, 
smaller in the middle class—but one which families 
should control rather than be controlled by. Most 
children made no distinction between controlled TV 
use and other aspects of parental discipline. 


Meissner, W. W. (Woodstock College), ‘Some 
Indications, of Sources of Anxiety in Adolescent 
Boys,” Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1961, 99, 
September, 65-73. 

A predominantly middle-class sample of 1278 high 
school boys in Catholic schools responded to five 
open-end questions concerning worries and problems. 

School experiences were a major source of anxiety. 
Anxiety levels declined as students progressed to 
higher grades in school. Sex as a source of anxiety 
shifted from a low level early in high school to a 
high level late in high school. Anxiety regarding 
popularity remained fairly constant throughout high 
school. Religious concerns increased with class level 
as did vocational anxieties and anxiety about the 
future. 


Lynn, R. (University of Exeter), “Personality Char- 
acteristics of the Mothers of Aggressive and Un- 
aggressive Children,” Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology, 1961, 99, September, 159-64. 

The general hypothesis was that the tendency to 
develop aggressive techniques may be determined by 
inherited constitutional factors of introversion-extra- 
version and neuroticism. The participants were 48 
mothers and their 108 children who were between 
7-11 years of age. The children’s aggressiveness was 
rated by two teachers and the mothers’ extraversion 
and neuroticism was measured by the Maudsley Per- 
sonality Inventory. Punishment and permissiveness of 
the children’s aggression was measured by scales de- 
veloped by Sears. 

Both physical: and non-physical punishment were 
found to be positively related to the degree of the 
children’s aggression. Introverted and neurotic 
mothers were more punitive of their children’s ag- 
gtession. Thus, inheritance alone was assumed to be 
inadequate explanation of aggressive behavior among 
the children. The author concludes that the highly 
aggressive child is a product of three factors; de- 
gree of extraversion and emotional stability which are 
constitutional factors, and the degree of physical 
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punishment which is an environmental factor. When 
introversion-extraversion and neuroticism was par- 
tialled-out, the relationship between maternal permis- 
siveness and the child’s aggressiveness was reduced 
to zero. 


Bardis, Panos D. (University of Toledo), “A Dating 
Scale,” Social Science, 1962, 37, 1, January, 44-47. 
This article presents and discusses a 25 item dating 

scale which purports to measure attitudes of liberal- 
ism toward dating. The Likert technique was used in 
the construction of the scale. Criteria of discrimina- 
tion and internal consistency were used to select the 
final 25 items from the original 180 items. Books 
and articles in the field of family sociology, adoles- 
cents, adults, and ten prominent family sociologists 
were used to secure the original 180 ‘items. 

Description of the inventory and its items is in- 
cluded in this article, as well as description of 10 
items excluded for lack of internal consistency. 

Odd-even tests of reliability are presented for: 32 
male undergraduates of a large Midwestern university, 
32 females on the same campus, 30 adult and 
adolescent males and females born in Greece and re- 
siding in a Midwestern metropolis, 34 American 
adults of both sexes in the same metropolis, and 31 
male and female undergraduates attending the previ- 
ously mentioned university. The reliability coefficients 
ranged from .79 to .92. 

Discussion of validity is included with the t-test 
results used to test the significance of difference be- 
tween groups thought to display differing degrees 
of conservatism. 

Some suggestions are provided for the use of the 
scale in research. 


Lu, Yi-chuang (Manteno State Hospital, Illinois), 
“Mother-Child Role Relations in Schizophrenia,” 
Psychiatry, 1961, 24, 2, May, 133-42. 

Data were obtained from 50 chronic schizophrenic 
male and female white patients in the research unit 
of the Manteno State Hospital in Illinois. Most pa- 
tients were under 35 years of age. Recorded verbatim 
interviews were conducted with the patient and in- 
tensive interviews with the patient's parents and 
brothers or sisters. Some thematic apperception tests 
also were administered. The discussion included in 
this article deals primarily with results contrasting 
mother-patient interaction to the interaction taking 
place between the mother and nonschizophrenic brother 
or sister. 

Results indicated that the schizophrenic patient 
tended to have his “significant others” limited or 
heavily concentrated in his parents, notably the 
mother, while the nonschizophrenic sibling had a 
much larger circle of significant others. Also, the 
relationship between the schizophrenic patient and 
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his or her mother was marked by the intensity of 
each one’s concern with and sensitivity to the other's 
existence, appraisals, and responsiveness. Domina- 
tion and continued protection by the mother and sub- 
mission and dependence by the patient characterized 
the emotional entanglement of the mother and pa- 
tient. The discussion focuses on manner in which 
mothers of patients expressed maternal domination 
and: protection and the greater dependence-inde- 
pendence conflict characteristic of the patients in 
contrast to the sibling. 


Fandura, Albert and Huston, Aletha C. (Stanford 
University), ‘Identification as a Process of Inci- 
dental Learning,” Journal of Abnormal and Social 
Psychology, 1961, 63, 2, September, 311-18. 
Although part of the child’s socialization takes 

place through direct training, much of his behavior 
repertoire is acquired through identification with the 
important adults in his life. The main hypothesis of 
this study is based on this assumption. The main 
hypothesis tested is that nursery school children, while 
learning a two-choice discrimination problem, also 
learn to imitate certain of the experimenter’s be- 
havior which is totally irrelevant to the successful 
performance of the orienting task. 

Subjects used in this study consisted of 24 chil- 
dren of each sex who were enrolled in the Stanford 
University Nursery School. They ranged in age from 
45 to 61 months. The junior author of this article 
played the role of the model for all children, and 
two other female experimenters shared in the task of 
conducting the study. 

Forty subjects were matched individually on the 
basis of sex and ratings of dependency behavior, and 
subdivided randomly in terms of a nurturant-non- 
nurturant condition yielding two experimental groups 
of 20 subjects each. A small control group composed 
of eight subjects was also studied. 

Dependency was selected as a matching variable 
since, on the basis of the theories of identification, it 
was expected to facilitate imitative learning. Meas- 
ures of subject’s dependency were systematically ob- 
tained and assessed in terms of the frequency of be- 
havior that were aimed at securing a nurturant 
response from others. Four specific categories of 
dependency were scored: seeking help and assistance, 
seeking praise and approval, seeking physical contact, 
and seeking proximity and company of others. 

The interobserver reliabilities for the dependency 
categories considered separately were as follows: 
Positive attention seeking, 84 per cent; help seeking, 
72 per cent; seeking physical contact, 84 per cent; 
and seeking proximity, 75 per cent. 

A two-choice discrimination problem was used as 
the diverting task which occupied the subjects’s at- 
tention while at the same time permitting opportuni- 
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ties for the subjects to observe behavior performed by 
the model. 

Tables reflecting percentage figures, chi-square, and 
analysis of variance were used to show response cate- 
gories and the sources of variance. 

The results of this study generally substantiate the 
hypothesis that children display social learning be- 
havior of an incidental sort, and that nurturance is 
one condition facilitating such imitative learning. 
Specific findings in this study were: (1) The experi- 
mental and control subjects not only reproduced be- 
havior resembling that of their model but also, 
except for that of one response category, did not 
overlap in the type of imitative responses they dis- 
played. (2) The predicted facilitating effect of social 
rewards on imitation was also confirmed. The only 
exception was aggression which was readily imitated 
by the subjects regardless of the quality of the 
model-child relationship. (3) Although nurturance 
was not found to influence the rate of imitative dis- 
crimination learning, subjects in the nurturant condi- 
tion exhibited significantly more predecision conflict 
behavior than did subjects in the nonnurturant group. 


Nye, F. Ivan (Florida State University), “Maternal 
Employment and Marital Interaction: Some Con- 
tingent Conditions,” Social Forces, 1961, 40, 2, 
December, 113-19. 

This article tests the relationship of maternal 
employment to marital success by introducing a num- 
ber of contingent conditions and test variables, in- 
cluding socio-economic status, number and age of 
children, duration of employment, marital status 
(first or remarriage), and attitudes of the husband 
and wife toward her employment. The employed and 
nonemployed mothers were matched by family size, 
presence of preschool children, occupation of the 
husband, and education level of the wife. 

The findings suggest that any net adverse effect of 
employment on marital adjustment is less in the 
higher socio-economic families. The relationship be- 
tween employment and marital adjustment was not 
appreciably affected by family size, age of children 
or duration of employment. Dissatisfaction with the 
wife’s occupational role by either husband or wife 
was related to poor marital adjustment. In the re- 
married group, no differences in marital adjustment 
were found between the employed and nonemployed 
wives. Marriage adjustment is more likely to be ad- 
versely affected by wives’ employment in low status 
families or in original marriages. 


Bugelski, B. R. (University of Buffalo), ‘“‘Assimila- 
tion Through Intermarriage,” Social Forces, 1961, 
40, 2, December, 148-53. 

The rates at which Polish and Italian residents of 

Buffalo, New York, married partners of similar back- 
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ground were examined for the years 1930, 1940, 
1950, 1952, 1955, and 1960. The percentages of in- 
group and out-group marriages were determined by 
consulting lists of applicants for marriage licenses for 
these years as published in the Buffalo Evening News. 
The name of the applicant was the sole criterion of 
nationality. 

In-group marriages among Italians fell from 71 
per cent in 1930 to 27 per cent in 1960, and among 
Poles from 79 per cent to 33 per cent. The rates of 
out-group marriage showed rapid increases after 1940. 
It was also found that Polish women tended to 
marty out earlier than did Italian women, whereas 
Italian men married out sooner and more rapidly 
than did Polish men. 


Kenkel, William F. (Iowa State University), “Domi- 
mance, Persistence, Self-Confidence, and Spousal 
Roles in Decision Making,” Journal of Social 
Psychology, 1961, 54, 349-58. 

Dominance, persistence, and self-confidence were 
selected as important personality factors in interac- 
tion. Each was measured by a five item scale derived 
by Brim from French's review of factor studies of 
personality. Role behavior was analyzed by Bales’ 
Interaction Process Analysis and by a measure of in- 
fluence. Twerty-five married couples, with ages, edu- 
cation, income and wife's labor force status controlled, 
each discussed how to spend a hypothetical gift of 
money. Findings presented in three tables are in 
terms of relationships among personality dimensions 
and roles played by the spouses in the decision mak- 
ing and include: (1) dominant husbands have more 
influence and their wives were less likely to out- 
perform them in problem-solving attempts, but were 
more likely to out-perform them in expressive be- 
havior; (2) persistence had a negative effect on in- 
fluence for both husbands and wives; and (3) self- 
confidence had little effect on male’s problem-solving 
attempts, but positively affected wives’ performance. 
In general, the personality variables had a weaker 
but more complex relationship to role behavior than 
hypothesized. 


Kenkel, William F. (Iowa State University), ‘“Hus- 
band-Wife Interaction in Decision Making and De- 
cision Choices,” Journal of Social Psychology, 1961, 
54, 255-62. 

Fifty married student couples constitute the sample 
in a study to test the relationship between the roles 
played by spouses in a decision making session and 
the decision outcomes. Roles are measured by the 
Bales’ Interaction Progress Analysis. Decision out- 
come is in terms of the kinds of things, classified by 
system which emphasizes the user, that the couples 
decided to purchase with a hypotheticai gift of $300. 
Findings presented in three tables include: (1) when 
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total talking of spouses was equal, they were likely to 
choose wife-household items and were less likely to 
choose items for husband and children; (2) when 
husbands contributed more ideas, more items were for 
: the family as a whole; (3) when wives contributed 
more ideas, more items were for children and husband 
and fewer for use of the entire family; (4) when 
- husbands were socio-emotional leaders, proportions of 
personal items for the wife increased and household 
items decreased. Of 45 possibilities for differences to 
occur in consumer items selected by couples with dif- 
ferent interaction patterns, 32 showed a difference of 
3 per cent or more, 19 a difference of 5 per cent or 
more, and 7 a difference of 10 per cent or more. 


Burchinal, Lee G. (Iowa State University), ‘“Farm- 
Nonfarm Differences in Religious Beliefs and Prac- 
tices,” Rural Sociology, 1961, 21, 4, December, 
414-18. 

Data derived from 38 farm-reared girls, 30 farm- 
reared boys, 73 nonfarm-reared girls, and 24 nonfarm- 
reared boys, all students in introductory sociology 
classes at Iowa State University, were used to test the 
hypothesis that Protestant farm parents and their col- 
lege-aged children adhere to more conservative reli- 
gious beliefs and engage more actively in religious 
practices than Protestant nonfarm parents and their 
college-aged children. One-tailed tests with the five 
per cent criterion of significance were used in testing 
operational hypotheses derived from this general hy- 
pothesis. 

Data reported by the students indicated that (1) 
both farm fathers and farm mothers attended church 
significantly more frequently than nonfarm fathers or 
mothers; (2) farm mot’ ers were significantly more 
active in church organizations than nonfarm mothers, 
but while the mean for farm fathers was higher than 
for nonfarm fathers on this variable, the latter dif- 
ference was not statistically significant; (3) signifi- 
cantly more conservative mean scores were observed 
on the Levinson religious conservatisms scale for both 
farm fathers and mothers than for nonfarm fathers and 
mothers; and (4) though higher means were found 
among farm than nonfarm families, the mean differ- 
ence on home religious activity scores was not sig- 
nificantly different between the two samples. 

Findings related to the students’ reports about 
themselves included (1) Farm boys and girls reported 
greater church attendance while in high school than 
nonfarm boys or girls, but neither test was statistically 
significant. (2) Farm girls attended church signifi- 
cantly more frequently while at college than nonfarm 
giris; (3) Farm boys also attended church more fre- 
quently at college than nonfarm boys, but the differ- 
ence between the two samples of boys was not sta- 
tistically significant; (4) More conservative religious 
belief scores, based on the Levinson scale, were ob- 
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served among farm boys and girls than among non- 
farm boys and girls, but neither test was statistically 
significant; (5) Nonfarm boys and girls more fre- 
quently reported religious revolt experiences, but 
again the differences were nonsignificant. 

Apart from the few significant differences, the con- 
sistent direction of observed differences was used as 
the basis for accepting the general hypothesis. The 
results were not generalized beyond the samples stud- 
ied because of the selective nature and the small sizes 
of the samples. 


Hurvitz, Nathan (Los Angeles), ‘The Components 
of Marital Roles,” Sociology and Social Research, 
1961, 45, 3, April, 301-08. 

Roles of the husband-and-father and wife-and- 
mother and their components as defined by a middle- 
class family of 104 married couples from a south- 
western area of Los Angeles are presented in this 
article. In various ways, husband-father roles are de- 
fined as including doing jobs around the house, be- 
ing a companion to his wife, helping the children 
grow by being their friend, teacher, and guide, earn- 
ing the living and supporting the family, doing his 
wife’s work around the house if his help is needed, 
practicing the family religion or philosophy, being a 
sexual partner to his wife, serving as a model of men 
for his children, deciding when the family is 
still divided after discussing something, representing 
and advancing his family in the community, and help- 
ing manage the family income and finances. The wife- 
mother roles were defined as including helping earn 
the living when her husband needs her help or when 
the family needs more money, practicing the family 
religion or philosophy, caring for the children’s every 
day needs, being a companion to her husband, being 
a homemaker, being a sexual partner to her husband, 
serving as the model of women for her children, 
representing and advancing her family socially and 
in the community, helping the children grow by be- 
ing their friend, teacher, and guide, helping manage 
the family income and resources, and deciding when 
the family is still divided after discussing something. 

Some of the ways in which these functional roles 
can be utilized in marriage counseling are discussed. 


Moss, J. Joel (Brigham Young University), ‘Young 
Families—A Description,” and MacNab, Marian 
Myers (Cornell University), “Young Families—Fi- 
nancial Management, Journal of Home Economics, 
1961, 53, 10, December, 829-34. 

The article by Moss is a review of research findings 
concerning young families, dealing with the personal 
characteristics of the couples involved, pressures ex- 
perienced in the marriage, and supportive elements or 
resources available to the couples. 

The article on financial management is a report on 
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three master’s studies conducted at Cornell on the 
management practices of young married couples. 

One study, by Marian MacNab, dealt with the fi- 
nancial management of beginning families, particu- 
larly the ways in which they acquired the things they 
needed to set up housekeeping and their use of and 
feelings about credit. This study of 21 couples in- 
cluded both college and noncollege marriages. 

A second study, by Louise Archbold, inquired into 
the cost of first babies. Fifty families were studied, 
including both college and other young marriages. 
The total estimated dollar outlay averaged $678 for 
medical expenses, infant goods, and maternity cloth- 
ing. The average outlay by the parents themselves was 
only $260, the rest being covered by insurance or 
gifts. 

The third study, by Beth Wyskiel, compared the 
time and money management of 40 student families, 
in which half of the wives were employed and half 
attended school. Tables are given showing the average 
time spent in various activities by the two groups of 
wives, and the average monthly expenditures on vari- 
ous items for each group. 

One conclusion drawn from these three studies was 
that parents are found to play an important support- 
ing role in many ways: Tangible support included 
gifts of household furnishings, cash and emergency 
assistance, and intangible support included construc- 
tive advice and encouragement. 


Sutton-Smith, B., Rosenberg, G., and Morgan, Elmer 
F., Jr. (Bowling Green State University), “His- 
torical Changes in the Freedom with Which Chil- 
dren Express Themselves on Personality Invento- 
ries, “Journal of Genetic Psychology, 1961, 99, 2, 
December, 309-15. 

The authors set out to test Bronfenbrenner’s con- 
clusion that, “. . . the middle class has shown a shift 
away from emotional control toward freer expression 
of affection and greater tolerance of the child's im- 
pulses and desires.” It was hypothesized that permis- 
siveness in childrearing should be reflected in freer 
responses to the Brown Personality Inventory today 
than were made in 1934 when the Inventory was 
standardized. 

The inventory was administered to a total of 343 
fifth and sixth grade boys and girls in two different 
schools. A general elevation in scores on the inventory 
was found though the only increase which was sig- 
nificant was that on the home subscale. The authors 
question the advisability of using what appears to be 
obsolete norms in current research. 

Several factors which might contribute to the ele- 
vation of score were considered. These were, increas- 
ing permissiveness of parents, general dispersion of 
psychological information through the mass media, 
the greater understanding of teachers, the fact that 
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adults regard anxiety and nervousness as part of their 
self concepts, that children may actually be more neu- 
rotic, that the elevation may be part of a general his- 
torical shift in the personality development of chil- 
dren, greater permissiveness about admitting guilt and 
anxiety, the upward diffusion of lower class habits, 
and finally, the tension of modern life. 


Inselberg, Rachel M. (Carnegie Institute of Technol- 
ogy), “Social and Psychological Factors Associated 
with High School Marriages,” Journal of Home 
Economics, 1961, 53, 9, November, 766-72. 

A comparison of selected background and marital 
characteristics was made between two groups: an ex- 
perimental group consisting of couples where at least 
one of the spouses was under 19 years of age and 
attending high school at the time of marriage, and 
a control group made up of husbands and wives marry- 
ing between 21 and 26 years of age. Race, place of 
birth, residence, length of marriage, and husbands’ 
occupation were controlled to render the two groups 
more comparable. 

No difference was observed between the two groups 
of wives in the proportion coming from unbroken 
homes, while the experimental husbands were less 
likely to come from unbroken homes. Experimental 
wives reported greater disagreement with parents be- 
fore marriage, and both younger wives and husbands 
reported a lesser degree of attachment to the father. 

Earlier dating, steady dating, and premarital preg- 
nancy were associated with high school marriage. 
Control couples had a longer period of engagement. 
The experimental families seeined to be more subject 
to strain. Income was lower and living with others 
more common. Young wives revealed more hostility 
toward in-laws, and there were strong indications 
that both of the younger spouses were less satisfied 
with marriage. More of them, in contrast to the con- 
trol couples, considered themselves unprepared for 
marrige and would postpone marriage if given another 
chance. 


Koya, Yoshio (Nippon Medical School, Tokyo, Ja- 
pan) “Sterilization in Japan,” Eugenics Quarterly, 
1961, 8, 3, September, 135-41. 

The increase in the number of Japanese steriliza- 
tions from 1949 to 1959 is discussed in this article. 
Data were provided by the doctors designated by the 
Japan Medical Association. The rise in sterilization 
cases is attributed to the intense desire of the general 
public to control family size. Comparisons of steriliza- 
tion frequency are reported for sex, location, age of 
mother, number of children, and sex of children. Ad- 
ditional comment is made in regard to the psycho- 
logical effects experienced by the males and females 
and their spouses. 

Reported sterilizations totaled 6,000 in 1949 to 
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over 44,000 in 1956. Estimates of the total in Japan, 
including black market operations, are three to four 
times this figure. 

The number of children is a most significant factor 
in the decision to undergo sterilization. Among the 
sterilized couples, the modal group had three chil- 
dren, comprising 40 per cent of the families. The 
existence of a male child is important in the decision 
to resort to sterilization. Female sterilizations account 
for more than 95 fer cent of the total. The husband 
takes the initiative in the case of male sterilizations 
and the wife in cases of female sterilization, although 
in a fairly large number of female sterilizations the 
husband took the initiative. 

Sterilization is being used as an alternative to con- 
ception control or induced abortion. The suggestion 
was made that if induced abortion were powerfully 
suppressed in any way, sterilization would become in- 
creasingly popular. 


Goode, William J. (Columbia University), “‘Illegit- 
imacy, Anomie, and Cultural Penetration,’’ Ameri- 
can Sociological Review, 1961, 26, 6, December, 
910-25. 

The family is a prime instrumental agency through 
which the needs of various institutional needs are 
met, and legitimacy is the keystone of the family. 
Following this assumption, Goode feels that the anal- 
ysis of high illegitimacy rates suggests that some 
modifications may be profitably made in several seg- 
ments of sociological theory: (1) the cultural and 
social conditions under which high illegitimacy rates 
occur; (2) the classical theory of the assimilation of 
both native rural and foreign-born immigrants in the 
United States; (3) effective procedures for destroying 
cultural and social systems; and (4) the relation be- 
tween social and cultural integration. 

This study reflects three major areas in which il- 
legitimacy rates have been relatively high. These areas 
are Northwestern Europe, industrializing sub-Saharan 
Africa, and the New World south of the Mason- 
Dixon Line. Causes for the existence of high illegiti- 
macy rates in these major areas are analyzed compara- 
tively and descriptively. 

Goode asserts that it is the community, not the 
individual or the family, that maintains conformity to 
or deviation from the norm of legitimacy. The com- 
munity defines and confers legitimacy. The individual 
decision, his or her role bargain, determines whether 
illegitimacy will be risked, and both family and in- 
dividual may lose standing if illegitimacy results, but 
there is little stigma if the community itself gives 
almost as much respect for nonconformity as for con- 
formity. In any population, the maintenance of a high 
individual or family commitment to a given norm or 
conformity to the norm is dependent on both the 
commitment of the community to the cultural norm 
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and the strength of its social controls. In the New 
World during the Colonial Period and the nineteenth 
century, as in contemporary industrializing sub-Sa- 
haran Africa, both native community controls and the 
commitment to the norm of legitimacy were weak. 

The failure of community social integration means 
a high rate of illegitimacy since it is likely to occur 
along with a weakening of norm commitment and 
even if norms are not greatly weakened, controls are 
weak. 


Sampson, Harold, ef al. (California Department of 
Mental Hygiene), ‘The Mental Hospital and Mari- 
tal Family Ties,” Social Problems, 1961, 9, 2, Fall, 
141-55. 

This article is concerned with the effects of hos- 
pitalization upon marital ties, especially those proc- 
esses which block further attenuation of intimate rela- 
tionships and facilitate their repair. 

A study was made of 17 marital families in which 
a wife with young children at home was diagnosed as 
schizophrenic and was hospitalized in a California 
state mental institution. Both wives and husbands 
were routinely interviewed for a period ranging from 
one to over two years, averaging over 50 interviews 
with each pair. 

Those processes which tended to counter marital 
disintegration are considered under three headings. 

First, hospitalization tended to interrupt the divi- 
sive processes at work in the marital family, narrow- 
ing opportunities for conflict and delaying permanent 
withdrawal by or exclusion of an errant member. The 
disputants were separated, thereby diminishing the 
opportunity for a definitive breach to develop. Re- 
proaches for withdrawal or exclusion were blocked, 
and formalization of a marital breach was deferred, 
allowing time for other solutions to be considered. 

Next, other processes served to neutralize the di- 
visive forces, creating conditions under which rela- 
tionships could be resumed in the face of severely 
disruptive events. Mental illness suggested nonrespon- 
sibility in a moral sense, thus allowing memories 
which were incongruent with role expectations to be 
ignored, Patients and spouses spoke of ‘sweeping 
those things under the rug” or “letting sleeping dogs 
lie.” Hospitalization also tended to neutralize marital 
disruption by permitting resumption of relatedness on 
a graduated, trial basis. 

Last, some features of hospitalization tended to 
motivate marital family members to reintegrate their 
relationships. Removal from the conflict situation of- 
ten decreased the wife’s fears and wish to withdraw; 
and fears of abandonment or permanent hospitaliza- 
tion increased her motivation to resume her family 
roles. Hospitalization also served to reinstitute a re- 
lationship of concern and involvement expressed in 
the idiom of illness and recovery. 
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While the authors suggest some of the potentially 
dysfunctional consequences of the moratorium im- 
posed by mental hospitalizations, they emphasize that 
an important if implicit function of mental hospitali- 
zation is to preserve and reinforce the patient's ties 
to a personal community. 


Mower, Ernest R. (Northwestern University), ‘‘Se- 
quential and Class Variables of the Family in the 
Suburban Area,” Social Forces, 1961, 40, 2, Decem- 
ber, 107-12. 

The hypothesis of this study is that the pattern of 
the suburban family is a function of two variables: 
the position of the neighborhood in the suburban 
cycle, and the status position of the suburban area. 
Data were drawn from three subsamples of 946, 893, 
and 761 families in suburban areas north and north- 
west of Chicago. The study included both old and 
new neighborhoods. 

The author concludes that “basic to the hetero- 
geneity of the suburban family are two differentials: 
the stratification of families by occupational status of 
the male heads, and the cycle of neighborhood devel- 
opment in which the basic character of social life 
shifts from a more rural orientation in its initial 
stages to an urban definition as the neighborhood 
reaches maturity.” Neighborhoods of predominantly 
lower occupational status tend toward traditional fam- 
ily patterns of masculine domination and familism. 
Neighborhoods of upper occupational status tend 
toward equalitarianism and a high degree of individ- 
ualization. 


Hurvitz, Nathan (Los Angeles), “Sources of Moti- 
vation and Achievement of American Jews,” Jew- 
ish Social Studies, 1961, 23, 4, October, 217-34. 
This paper provides an explanation of the rapid 

and widespread upward social mobility of American 
Jews. The explanation rests on the interaction of their 
value orientations, interpersonal tensions, and achieve- 
ment training. The value orientations, which are simi- 
lar to middle-class values of American life, come 
from four sources: (1) The Jewish religious tradi- 
tion; (2) The Jews’ “business ethnic’; (3) Modern 
Jews’ urban psychology; and (4) The Jews’ minority 
group status in modern history. The first generation 
American-Jewish family was the setting in which in- 
trafamily dynamics of stability and strain, of solidarity 
and tension were expressed and in which the values 
associated with middle-class status were transferred by 
the European-born parents to their American-born 
children. Not only did the socio-historical factors 
embody values which paralleled the values of the 
rising American middle class, but the interpersonal 
dynamics of this first generation American-Jewish 
family also paralleled the interpersonal dynamics of 
the American socially mobile family. 
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Although studies of the family interaction sug- 
gested that American Jews may have experienced 
greater family stability and solidarity than members 
of other ethnic groups, at the same time, psychologi- 
cal strains and tensions existed within the first gen- 
eration American-Jewish family. These came from 
four sources: (1) The socio-historical factors which 
are the sources of the middle class value orientations 
of modern Jews; (2) the cultural conflict between 
the European-born parents and their American-born 
children; (3) the particular kind of interpersonal re- 
lations developed within the American-Jewish family 
based on the changed statuses and roles of family 
members; and (4) the repression of aggressive and 
hostile feelings of the American-born Jewish child. 
These tensions were resolved by a certain kind of 
achievement which was expected from the child and 
for which he was trained. The achievement by the 
American-born Jewish child of middle-class approved 
goals, derived from the latent middle-class values of 
eastern European Jews, resulted in the process of up- 
ward social mobility. The immigrant Jews entered the 
American economy when America was becoming the 
world’s dominant industrial power, and when objec- 
tive social conditions encouraged social mobility. The 
individual's psychological processes were thus ex- 
pressed in relation to a particular socio-historical 
process. Had one set of conditions existed without 
the other, the rapid upward social mobility of Amer- 
ican Jews would have been less significant. But be- 
cause both conditions did exist, the Jews achieved 
more rapid and more widespread mobility than any 
other ethnic group. The first generation American- 
Jewish family and its members may therefore be best 
understood, studied and evaluated in terms of the 
“mobility syndrome” which conceives of this family 
as a vehicle for the upward social mobility of its 
members. 


Mace, David R. (Madison, New Jersey) and Stokes, 
Walter R. (Washington, D.C.), “Sex Ethics, Sex 
Acts, and Human Need: A Dialogue,’’ Part 1, 
Pastoral Psychology, 1961, 12, 117, October, 33- 
43, and Part 2, Pastoral Psychology, 1961, 12, 118, 
November, 15-22. 

These two articles report the dialogue between 
Mace and Stokes presented as part of the 1960 Na- 
tional Council on Family Relations meeting held at 
Iowa State University, Ames, Iowa. In the first part 
of the symposium each participant presents an open- 
ing statement. Stokes is strongly critical of the He- 
braic-Christian interpretation of sex as evil. He uses 
the Adam and Eve myth and the emmaculate con- 
ception legend to prove his points. Mace registers 
disagreement with Stokes’ use of the creation myths 
and other Biblical materials, but agrees with him that 
the thought trends throughout Christian history which 
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have presented sex as evil are offensive to both sci- 
entific truth and religious truth. Mace sees the evolu- 
tion of sex codes as a rising from three basic values: 
(1) preservation of family unity and stability; (2) 
preservation of life; and (3) protection of the in- 
dividual from exploitation. As Mace sees it the He- 
braic-Christian view is that sex is potentially both 
good and evil, and that every family in every society 
has to set up an ethnic which will encourage the good 
in sex and restrain the evil in it. Mace thinks this is 
an approach which gives us the opportunity to work 
out a sound code of sexual behavior for our con- 
temporary society. Establishing a sound sex code is, 
in his view, every bit as much a task of religion as 
it is of science. 

Stokes continues his attack on the Christian influ- 
ence on the philosophy and teaching of sex behavior 
by noting how Christian influences affect the sexual 
education of children. Stokes charges that erotic ma- 
terials are tabu, and this causes sex emotions to be 
driven underground giving rise to severe and unin- 
tended complications. Thus, children are led to be- 
lieve that genuine love must be free of the erotic, 
and that love which makes much use of the erotic 
is necessarily low and questionable. Instead, Stokes 
argues that sex education must be based on helping 
children acquire an honest awareness of their sex 
feelings and providing them with the benefit of adult 
good will and realistic wisdom in the management of 
their sex behavior. Stokes sees the striking easing-up 
on the traditional terrifying diatribes against mas- 
turbation as one sign of emerging realism in sexual 
attitudes. 

Mace agrees that the church has failed to provide 
a positive and warm concept of human love and of 
sex aS a sacramental expression of that love. How- 
ever, he suggests that at the present time the church 


is rapidly waking-up to its neglect of the importance _ 


of human love and its physical expression. He feels 
there is a widely reflected readiness on the part of 
religious parents, just as much as nonreligious par- 
ents, to re-examine the question of sex education for 
their children. With Stokes, Mace welcomes the 
change in attitudes toward masturbation. Mace sum- 
marizes his attitude toward masturbation as permis- 
sive rather than affirmative. 

In the second part of the dialogue the two men 
present their views on premarital and extramarital sex 
relations, and the role of science and religion in 
clarifying and resolving these and related issues. 

Mace summarizes the discussion by pointing out 
that questions relating to sexual morality are in flux. 
What will emerge is uncertain. Persons who claim 
public leadership in this field have a responsibility in 
this matter. This responsibility can be discharged by: 
(1) collecting and organizing the best available in- 
formation and facts; and (2) by exchanging views in 
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an honest and forthright manner. Differences of opin- 
ion regarding sex ethics and behavior are healthy, 
natural, and good in that eventually the truth will 
emerge from honest discussion. Finding the truth in 
these areas is of the utmost consequence. 


Sewell, William H. (University of Wisconsin), ‘‘So- 
cial Class and Childhood Personality,” Sociometry, 
1961, 24, 4, December, 340-56. 


The theoretical basis for expecting a substantial 
relationship between social class and personality rests 
on three major assumptions. They are: (1) that in 
all societies some system of social stratification exists, 
(2) that the class position of the child’s family de- 
termincs both social learning influences and access to 
socially desirable opportunities, and (3) that an in- 
dividual’s early experiences are important in deter- 
mining his later social behavior. 

On the basis of these assumptions, it could be ex- 
pected that the incidence of certain personality char- 
acteristics would be different for the children of the 
various social classes. Several studies having a bearing 
on this problem are reviewed, and several conclusions 
drawn. 

First, there is a growing body of evidence from em- 
pirical studies indicating a relatively low correlation 
between the social class of the child and some aspects 
of personality, including measured personality adjust- 
ment. This may be due to the present crude techniques 
of measuring both variables. 

Second, the relationships found offer no support 
for the notion that middle-class children more com- 
monly exhibit neurotic personality traits than do 
lower-class children. Empirical evidence actually 
points to the opposite conclusion. 

Third, more recent studies of child rearing have 
found fewer class related differences than might have 
been expected. Those differences which have been 
found tend to indicate greater permissiveness on the 
part of middle-class mothers. 

Fourth, empirical studies of the consequences of 
child training have given much attention to such as- 
pects as manner of nursing, weaning, scheduling, 
bowel and bladder training, but have found little 
relationship between these experiences and childhood 
personality traits and adjustment. Some low correla- 
tions have been found between such factors as pat- 
terns of punishment, permissiveness for aggression 
and mother’s affectional warmth and such aspects of 
personality as feeding problems, dependency, and ag- 
gression. 

Fifth, with a few notable exceptions, the level of 
research and theoretical sophistication in this area has 
been appallingly low. 

These conclusions are followed by several sugges- 
tions for future research. 
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Book Reviews 


CAROL L. STONE, Department Editor 
Washington State University 


The Nursery School: Adventure in Living and 
Learning. Helen M. Christianson, Mary M. 
Rogers and Blanche A. Ludlum. Boston: 
— Mifflin Company, 1961. 302 pp. 

.25, 

The text is an outstanding achievement to the 
nursery school education world. Orientation for 
parents, college students, church leaders, and in- 
experienced personnel will be rewarded with the 
natural, practical, specific and planned experi- 
ences offered them. The daily planning of good 
opportunities for a well-enriched program in the 
nursery school environment is provided. 

The description is adequate for a parent in 
readily seeing what his child is feeling and 
learning at two, three and four years of age. 

Actual participation through good observa- 
tion in objective record taking is encouraged by 
various techniques, to be used for consultation 
regarding the child’s behavior at his present age 
maturity and for later reference in regards to the 
child’s individual growth development. 

The curriculum is challenging and factual, 
and should enrich any program now in opera- 
tion and for new centers getting started in nurs- 
ery school education. There is real meaning for 
young minds in the music, science, and litera- 
ture fields. Art activities are not described to 
their fullest. 

The teacher's role is described in relation to 
the children she teaches, as well as to the addi- 
tional responsibilities she has to her children’s 
parents and community. 

Knowledge from the historical movement of 
nursery school education is still being explored 
in the frontiers ahead for making available to all 
children the opportunities realized in The Nurs- 
ery School: Adventure in Living and Learning. 

The bibliography of selected research refer- 
ences is most useful for further reading in con- 
nection with the topics under consideration. The 
authors bring together their experiences, 
thoughts, and goals for future “exploration” in 
the wonderful nursery school education world. 

This book is a must for you. 

EDITH CROUSE 

The University of Houston 


The Healing of Marriage, A Practical Handbook 
of Marriage Counseling. William L. Carring- 
ton, M.D. Great Neck, New York: Channel 
Press, 1961. 255 pp. $3.50. 
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Dr. Carrington is noted for his valuable con- 
tributions to marital treatment in Australia. 
Those who have contacted him in his visits to 
the United States have found him warm, help- 
ful, and stimulating in his discussions of mar- 
riage counseling and case experiences. His wis- 
dom, his devotion to the development of mar- 
riage counseling, and his skill as a therapist are 
evident in the pages of this work. 

The Healing of Marriage is Carrington’s re- 
port of his way of working with couples in dis- 
tress. Professionals in the United States may find 
it interesting to get this view of one successful 
practitioner's ways of working. Carrington pre- 
sents first a general discussion of marriage coun- 
seling, then considers the causes of marital dis- 
tress. He presents a chapter on the marriage 
counselor and devotes much of the book to the 
process and techniques of counseling itself. The 
book falls short of the comprehensiveness one 
might expect from a “handbook.” Additionally, 
it suffers from many specific defects. 

The work is not theoretically systematic. 
There is an unintegrated eclecticism which takes 
the reader into psychodynamics, role theory, 
learning theory, and typological constructs. But 
there is no framework tying these various ele- 
ments together. 

The author does not utilize research in coun- 
seling and psychotherapy, nor even the works of 
the better known writers in the relevant fields. 
For example, one finds no references to Eisen- 
stein, Chance, Ackerman, Rutledge, or Kadis (to 
mention some at random) in the area of marital 
problems and treatment. In connection with the 
counseling process, there is no reference to such 
people as Rogers, Snyder, Thorne, or Johnson. 
While there is discussion of the minister as mar- 
riage counselor, there are no references to Ste- 
wart or Oates. 

Carrington does not have actual case record- 
ings for his illustrations. Rather, he utilizes con- 
structed, typical, interviews. These often seem 
highly improbable, in terms of both client and 
counselor statements. 

There are gross overgeneralizations in the 
work. One example (with italics added) fol- 
lows: ‘‘[{Marriage counselors} find many exam- 
ples of people who are individually well devel- 
oped in every way, and able to get along with 

1 kinds of people, but yet find themselves in 
destructive conflict with each other.’’ (P. 70) 
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Counseling methodology is not clearly devel- 
oped. It seems a sort of parental approach— 
“creative questioning” is a frequent device. The 
counselor seems argumentative at times, some- 
times bluntly and aggressively ce ea yet 
sometimes vaguely non-directive. Individual ap- 
praisal is quite sketchy and apparently includes 
no testing in Carrington’s operations. 

The reviewer found himself wishing this au- 
thor had given us a collection of his cases, or 
perhaps a series of informal essays about his 
counseling experiences. His attempt at syste- 
matic introduction falls short of great useful- 
ness. There are more adequate treatments avail- 


able. 
ROBERT E. EATON 
Redlands, California 


Mental Retardation. Jerome H. Rothstein, New 
York: Holt, Rinehart & Winston, 1961, 619 
pp., $6.75. 

This work consists of some 56 readings se- 
lected for students studying mental retardation, 
and for a wide variety of professional persons 
including educators, sajilechagtin, guidance 
personnel, physicians, and sociologists. The ma- 
terial is designed to be used as a text or as a 
resource book. Professor Rothstein has tried to 
integrate his selections with standard texts in 
the field of mental retardation. The material is 
organized into 15 sections dealing with a wide 
variety of topics, including Assessment and Clas- 
sification, Diagnosis, Implications, Learning 
Theory and Mental Retardation, School Train- 
ing Programs, Speech Development, Parent 
Counseling, National and Local Programs, The 
Teachers of the Mentally Retarded, a section on 
Research and a Look at the Future. 

The end 


product is most excellent and will 
“ray become a widely employed work in the 
eld. 

Needless to say, as with all books of this type, 
the quality of the contributions varies. Some of 
the articles are very sophisticated and are indic- 
ative of the serious deliberation and effort that 


has gone into their development; other articles 
smack of superficiality, but this is invariably the 
reflection of a field in the process of growth and 
transition. It is difficult in the short space of a 
review to take account of all the many excellent 
articles that are found in this book. 

The article entitled “Mental Retardation: A 
Review of Research,” by Lloyd M. Dunn and 
Rudolph J. Capobianco, is most informative as 
an overview of research in the area. 

The article “Parent Counseling,” by Leo F. 
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Kanner (Professor Emeritus of Child Psychol- 
ogy, Johns Hopkins University), found on page 
453, is an excellent piece of work and one which 
all marriage educators could profit from. Dr. 
Kanner is concerned with problems faced by 

nts who are confronted with a mentally de- 
ective child. There are no sacred cows and Dr. 
Kanner is inclined to be as impatient with his 
own colleagues in the medical field as with non- 
medical people when they violate what he feels 
are mandates of good counseling procedure in 
dealing with the parents of so A defective 
children. He is concerned about dealing with 
the problem of guilt in parents, with false ho 
about recovery, and fears of having other chil. 
pir when a couple already have a defective 
child. 

This reviewer also found the article by Oliver 
P. Kolstoe, “Sensory Stimulation Versus Spe- 
cific Responses,” page 149, a most interesting 
one. Professor Kolstoe traces the efforts of peo- 
ple to deal with mentally retarded individuals. 
In summarizing the results of Itard, Seguin, and 
Montessori, all of whom made efforts to deal 
with defective children, he makes the following 
statement (page 153): “If there is a lesson to 
be learned from past workers in this area it is 
that since we do not know all the effects envi- 
ronment has on changing intellectual function- 
ing, then in all fairness to each child maximum 
stimulating must be systematically pursued in 
the special class curriculum.” 

It occurs to this reviewer that Professor Kol- 
stoe has touched on a most salient point which 
transcends the importance of the curriculum. If 
one may assume that little can be done to alter 
the biological basis of mental retardation, once 
mental retardation is an established fact, then 
the task becomes one of exploring several di- 
mensions of the family and social structure in 
order to ascertain mt what conditions and 
sets of circumstances the mentally retarded child 
can realize his full potential. Such investiga- 
tion takes us into a much needed and neglected 
area of investigation concerned with the impact 
of social and cultural influences in mental re- 
tardation. Bernard Farber has already started 
this inquiry with his excellent work on the im- 
pact of mental retardation on family integration. 
It is to be hoped that others will follow in this 
pattern. 

Finally, one cannot read this fine book of 
readings without becoming acutely aware of the 
unique problems which teachers and investiga- 
tors in this area face. The task of rehabilitation 
is often hopeless with few rewards. Neverthe- 
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less the service, aims, and results of the teachers 
and investigators in this area deserve our sup- 


port and respect. 
HERMAN R. LANTZ 
Southern Illinois University 


Ehekunde: Die Jingste Wissenschaft von der 
Altesten Lebensordnung (Knowledge of 
Marriage: The Newest Science of the Oldest 
Life-Structure) Theodor Bovet. Bern: Ver- 
lag Paul Haupt, 1961. 166 pp. Fr. 11.80. 

The reviewer's first reaction was to note a 
charming, naive, enthusiasm in the analysis, 
From holistic, organismic analogies drawn from 
various sciences together with biblical quotations 
the author builds up his basic integrating ideal 
of marriage as a “Person” unifying man and 
wife and possessing bodily, mental and spirit- 
ual dimensions. The “Person” derives from God 
and, even in an unfortunate marriage of lower 
quality, God is a partner helping to make it the 
best possible marriage of its kind. The writing 
is clear, plausible and persuasive, using concepts 
of science. The reader is puzzled, however, as to 
just where and how the analysis departs from 
science. It is as if an eager child displayed a col- 
lection of butterflies and said, “This must estab- 
lish a science of butterflies because they are so 
beautiful.” Bovet often achieves a rather sophis- 
ticated analysis and then suddenly makes it all 
depend on his personal knowledge of God. For 
example, he attacks a code of sex ethics based 
on what is natural to humans, showing varied 
cultural definitions of what is natural but ap- 
parently forgets the infinitely varied conceptions 
of God and His will that man has reported in 
the course of human history. 

A second reaction to the book is more favor- 
able. A schuiarly historical analysis shows the 
increasing prominence of marriage as compared 
with kinship groups. The author is realistic in 
the assumption that men cooperate better on the 
bases of common faith as compared with com- 
mon knowledge of isolated facts. He is tolerant 
in regard to religious differences and in an ap- 
wer attempts a definition of marriage in the 

ope that it will command interdenominational 
approval. His scholarship and eloquence lend 
ve to a positive orientation that would ap- 
peal to confused persons wanting to know what 
is right with marriage. 

A positivistic marriage counselor could at 
least derive from the book vivid analogies which 
might be useful in communicating with unedu- 
cated clients. Bovet speaks of woman as the 
heart of the marriage organism circulating the 
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blood of love, birth brings the infant into the 
womb-like security of a happy parental union 
and marriage itself, as a “Person,” has a birth, a 
troubled puberty and a final maturity. Marriage 
is subject to judgment only according to its ca- 
pacity and age. 

While the influence of Bovet’s book might be 
good according to certain standards, strict ad- 
herence to his ideal of sex restricted to monoga- 
mous, indissoluble marriage would bring unhap- 

iness. A child of parents trapped in a misera- 
bie but indissoluble marriage would not gain 
much security from the thought of God as a 
er in the familial enterprise. Certainly Bo- 
vet's methodology would not further a science of 
marriage that accumulates, integrated, verified, 
predictive knowledge, accepted by reason rather 


than faith. 
CLIFFORD KIRKPATRICK 
Indiana University 


Jewish-Gentile Courtships, An Exploratory 
Study of a Social Process. John E. Mayer, New 
York: The Free Press of Glencoe, Inc., 1961. 
237 pp. $5.00. 
This rather modest book reflects a major 

change in the orientation of professional stu- 

dents of the family and probably of the society 
at large. It deals with inter-faith courtship and 
marriage without becoming at all involved in 


“normative conflict. Not even by implication does 


it raise the question of whether inter-faith mar- 
riages ate desirable or undesirable, of whether 
they are successful or unsuccessful, or of what, 
if anything, should be done about them. It sim- 
ply begins with the implicit assumption that 
such marriages are important, that they should 
be studied dispassionately, and that they have 
much to teach us about courtship and marriage 
in general. The book moves away from the mor- 
alistic evaluations of inter-faith marriage, so 
common in the past, and toward frank accept- 
ance of what has already become a major Amer- 
ican pattern. 

The theme of the book can be simply stated: 
to identify some of the factors leading Jews and 
Gentiles into marriage with one another. This is 
accomplished through reporting the findings of 
a research project conducted in New York City 
in the late 1950's. This is not, however, a dull 
research report. The author has written in al- 
most narrative form for an educated lay audi- 
ence as well as for professionals. He writes well. 
The book flows easily from beginning to end 
and can be read comfortably in a single sitting. 

In order to emphasize the factors leading sup- 
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posedly ineligible pres into marriage with 
one another, the author began with couples mar- 
ried five years or less whose parents had been 
opposed to the marriage. The respondents were 
secured informally through acquaintances, relig- 
ious officials, and through other inter-married 
couples. The sample is thus a purely accidental 
one—not too serious a consideration since no ef- 
fort is made to generalize the findings to a 
larger population. Lengthy interviews were con- 
ducted simultaneously with both partners, the 
author interviewing the men and his wife inter- 
viewing the women. 

The final sample included 45 couples, in 33 
of whom the husband was Jewish. Twenty-one 
of the Gentiles were Roman Catholic. Nine out 
of ten persons were in their first marriages, and 
four out of five had been married three years or 
less. The median ages at marriage were 26 for 
husbands and 23 for wives. The 86 persons 
(from 45 couples) did not all meet the original 
criterion of having been opposed to inter-mar- 
riage. Twenty-nine of the respondents were 
classed as reluctant to enter an out-marriage and 
57 were regarded as originally amenable to inter- 
marriage. 

The interviews were semi-structured, focus- 
sing upon the reluctant’s relationship with his 
partner, his parents, and his friends. Many of 


the informal oe discussed in these areas 


were not formulated until the interviewing was 
under way or completed; thus, the analyses fre- 
quently are post hoc and supported by fragmen- 
tary data. The generalizations reached are illus- 
trated rather than formally tested. 

In summary, the book is appropriately titled. 
It has the character of a preliminary or pilot 
study. Its methodological features are not out- 
standing or conspicuous. While its findings are 
not startling, they afford access to a range of 
courtship experience not directly known to 
many family specialists. Family life educators 
and marriage counselors need to know much 
more about inter-faith marriages. 

GERALD R. LESLIE 

Purdue University 


Sex and the Church, Oscar E. Feucht, Harry G. 
Coiner, Alfred von Rohr Sauer, Paul G. Han- 
sen. St. Louis, Missouri: Concordia Publish- 
ing House. 1961. 280 pp. $3.50. 

This is the second of six volumes to be pub- 
lished by the Family Life Committee of the 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod. It is every 
bit as interesting and challenging as the first 
volume on engagement. I am impressed by the 
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tremendous amount of research and scholarship 
which has gone into the preparation of these 
books. These are the writings of a Church which 
has a lovely awareness of the current situation 
regarding sex and our culture. There is no bias 
of interpretation or conclusion due to any nar- 
row theological ‘wees per vet Here is an hon- 
est and frank research looking for guides as to 
our present and future understanding of the role 
of sex in the life of man. 

The premises of this study are that sex is 
an important dimension of life, that it is seen in 
relation to the total person under God, that many 
factors in society can lead to a deterioration of 
pomnnt relationships, and so we need to articu- 
ate a Christian view of sex and marriage. Out of 
these premises the authors see ten issues facing 
the church. 

This is followed by a rapid but amazingly de- 
tailed study of what the Old and New Testa- 
ment have to say about sex, the attitudes of the 
Apostolic Fathers, the Church in the Middle 
Ages, the Reformation, and the Age of Ortho- 
doxy. Then comes a quick look at the influence 
of Puritanism, Pietism, and Rationalism. 
Against this background is shown the various 
positions of the Lutheran Church in America, 
as well as contemporary Protestant and Roman 
Catholic views. In examining the views of the 
social scientists a survey is made of the writings 
of many of the present leaders in the field of 
family life education. All of this background is 
used in the final chapter ‘‘A Christian Interpre- 
tation of Sex.” 

As with “Engagement and Marriage” this is 
an excellent resource book, covering wide areas 
of different fields, written very concisely and 
very clearly. These are excellent resources for 
students, for teachers, and for counsellors, giv- 
ing an exceptionally large approach to these 
questions. 

S. R. VINCENT 
Mount Royal College, Calgary 


The Disease Concept of Alcoholism. E. M. Jel- 
linek. New Haven: Hillhouse Press, 1960. 
246 pp. $6.00. 

R. M. Jellinek, the founder of the Yale Cen- 
ter of Alcohol Studies, has presented a discus- 
sion which should be of interest and value to 
anyone whose field touches upon alcoholism, for 
those concerned either practically or theoretically 
with the understanding of alcoholism and the 
alcoholic. The first portion of the book sketches 
the historical development of attitudes toward 
alcoholism and analyzes the way in which the 
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dominant conception today of alcoholism as a 
disease or illness developed in the United States 
and Europe. Also included in the first section is 
a needed international comparison of drinking 
customs and attitudes, related in some ways to 
family organization. The author promises to 
cover such comparisons more thoroughly at a 
future date. 

The main section of the book is devoted to 
the classification of alcoholism into various 
“species.” First, Jellinek defines alcoholism 
broadly as ‘‘any use of alcoholic beverages that 
causes damage to the individual or society or 
both.” He then proceeds to distinguish five 
types of alcoholism, using letters from the Greek 
alphabet (Alpha, Beta, Gamma, Delta, and Epsi- 
lon). The five types are based on the presence or 
absence of a number of diverse factors, such as 
loss of control, inability to abstain, physical and 
psychological dependence, physical damage, and 
progression. Two types of alcoholism are most 
frequently used throughout the remainder of the 
book: (1) ‘‘gamma alcoholism,” found predom- 
inantly in Anglo-Saxon countries (the major 
form in the United States) and characterized 
particularly by loss of control, and (2) “‘delta 
alcoholism,” found —— in Latin 
American countries and large wine consumption 
countries such as France and characterized par- 
ticularly by inability to abstain without loss of 
control. An important implication throughout 
this discussion is that the etiology of alcoholism 
may vary according to the types of alcoholism. 

A great deal of discussion is devoted to the 
terminological chaos which exists in the area of 
alcoholism. Several terms which are currently 
being used in the area are analyzed with the re- 
sult that a step is made in conceptual clarifica- 
tion. Included here are such terms as loss of 
control, craving and compulsion, tolerance, sus- 
ceptability, withdrawal, and alcohol addiction. 
Considerable space is given to a review of the 
various etiological theories of alcoholism: psy- 
chological, psychoanalytic, pharmacological, and 
physiopathological (nutritional deficiency, brain 
damage, endocrine dysfunction, and allergy). 

A final chapter presents the current and 
changing conceptions of alcoholism found in 
the various segments of society, including con- 
ceptions held by physicians, state legislatures, 
religious denominations, temperance societies, 
Alcoholics Anonymous, labor, and management. 
A survey of the attitudes of twenty-five countries 
toward alcoholism as an illness and toward its 
treatment completes the chapter. The material in 
this last chapter is admittedly cursory, and the 
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discussion is primarily impressionistic with lit- 
tle supporting quantitative material; again, a 
more thorough description and analysis is prom- 
ised for a separate publication at a later date. A 
fairly extensive bibliography on alcoholism adds 
to the value and utility of the book. 
EARL R. QUINNEY 

St. Lawrence University 


Teaching Home Economics. Olive A. Hall and 
Beatrice Paolucci. New York: John Wiley & 
Sons, Inc. 1961. 397 pp. $6.95. 

Although this book was designed particularly 
for the preparation of the preservice teacher and 
is approached through the student teaching ex- 
perience, its appeal and value will undoubtedly 
extend to the experienced educator as well. 

In Part I, student teaching and its challenge 
are introduced, recognizing some of the feelings 
of the uninitiated teacher, and suggesting means 
by which the role of the teacher can be realized. 
Very different but typical home economics pro- 
grams in public schools are contrasted including 
teacher's activities and responsibilities in differ- 
ent communities. The relation of the home eco- 
nomics program to the community is clarified. 

Part II discusses the needs of individuals and 
families. The reasons why a teacher should know 
her community, its backgrounds and traditions, 
attitudes and practices, and resources are dis- 
cussed, giving the young teacher insight into 
how to make her program timely and vital. The 
use of school records, home visits and other in- 
formal contacts in understanding family differ- 
ences and similarities are suggested. Methods 
are introduced for understanding students as in 
dividuals: observation (anecdotal records), be- 
havior descriptions and rating scales, self reports, 
class profiles, sociograms, group it 
through use of the classroom distance scale, 
projective tests and the use of the conference 
period. 

Part III shows the use of the basic knowledge 
described previously in developing suitable 
learning experiences. The background necessary 
for program planning is described, including an 
understanding of our changing society and un- 
changing developmental characteristics of ado- 
lescents. The necessity of “family centeredness”’ 
and cooperative procedures by teachers, students, 
and, sometimes, parents for program planning 
on the local level is emphasized. The objectives 
of home economics at a given time and in a 
given place will determine subject matter suita- 
bility. Definitions and sources of home econom- 
ics objectives are discussed and means of relat- 
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ing objectives to learning experiences and evalu- 
ation are outlined. A thorough coverage of prin- 
ciples in the selection of learning experiences 
follows with suggestions for the effective use of 
group methods, laboratory riences, home 
and community resources and independent study. 
Related to this is the discussion of the use of 
audio-visual materials. 

Part IV deals with evaluation of student 
growth, one of the most difficult and often the 
most inadequately handled problems of the new 
or the experienced teacher. The use of various 
instruments, including tests and examinations in 
measuring student progress is contrasted with 
evaluation of behavior and performance. Since 
classroom environment and organization can 
contribute so tremendously to the success of the 
home economics program, evaluation of the set- 
ting for learning experiences is considered. The 
section of management is particularly helpful. 
The last chapter, the Teacher's Self-evaluation, 
reconsiders principles, attitudes and expectations 
introduced in the first chapter, pointing out 
means of professional growth and how it is 
measured. 

The book is very well organized, is interest- 
ing and fresh in presentation and should be an 
excellent text in home economics education as 
well as a valuable handbook to the practicing 


educator in in-service training, extension, radio- 
television or newspaper work, and in the class- 


room. 
MARY LOUISE JOHNSON 
University of Washington 


Unmarried Mothers. Clark Vincent. New York: 
Free Press of Glencoe, Inc. 1961. 308 pp. 
$6.00. 

Until recently the social definitions of Ameri- 
cans’ sexual behavior stood unquestioned, In an 
effort to preserve a public image of Puritan as- 
ceticism, we perpetuated such notions as “bad 
causes bad” and attempted to support our mis- 
taken contentions with Piased data well designed 
for the task. Of late, however, there have ap- 

ed a series of studies well calculated to 
pring “theory” in line with fact. Not the least 
of these is Vincent’s Unmarried Mothers. 
mere data from public and private agen- 
cies, supplemented by material from private 
physicians, and casting his research in a frame- 
work of learning theory, emphasizing both 
identification and interaction, Vincent has taken 

a long step toward destroying false notions and 

rendering invalid many conclusions drawn from 
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earlier studies. Further, Vincent's analysis ad- 
vances our understanding and provides new di- 
rections for future research in correlative but in- 
frequently investigated areas, viz., adoption 
practices and interprofessional issues in adop- 
tion. 

Strengthening an already sound study are cer- 
tain of Vincent’s methods. Notably, having 
broken with tradition in his source of data, Vin- 
cent provides greater breadth of coverage than 
heretofore available. Further, Vincent employs a 
control group composed of single, never preg- 
nant high school girls against which he 
compares his un-wed mother sample on the basis 
of family condition (broken-unbroken homes), 
religion, age, education, father’s occupation, pa- 
rental educational level and birthplace of re- 
spondent’s parent. If nothing else, this effort 
clearly demonstrates that unwed mothers are 
likely to be unique only to the extent that they 
are un-wed saiek being in the main, repre- 
sentative of females throughout the country. 
Further group comparisons were made using the 
California Personality Inventory, again revealing 
that un-wed mothers are not unrepresentative of 
the population in either mentality or emotional 
stability. 

In a sense, Vincent’s work will provide grist 
for the mills of those students of American fam- 
ily life taking a negative view of trends over the 

ast few generations and who see in these trends 
the decline of the American family. However, 
this work must also constitute a challenge for 
those who would provide socially acceptable 
means and goals through which satisfaction of 
individual needs may be achieved. In addition, 
this may entail a restructuring of our system of 
rewards and punishments in order to lend sanc- 
tion and —. to legitimate family practices, 
rather than the reverse which seems now to be 
the case. 

In the final analysis, Vincent's study is likely 
to make its greatest and most lasting contribu- 
tion through its heuristic value. Having opened 
fresh and stimulating avenues through which 
future researchers may attack the problem under 
consideration, and having raised more questions 
than it has answered, the present volume should 
prove to be a source of stimulation for some time 
to come. Further, the content of the work should 
be of inestimable value to professionals, of what- 
ever sort, having to deal with the un-wed 


mother. 
ERDWIN H. PFUHL, JR. 
W hitman College 
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